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MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  ANNA  JAMESON. 

The  readers  of  the  New  World  will  be  ^tilled  to  learn 
something  concerning  the  history  and  productions  of  the  gifted 
lady,  whose  latest  work  we  now  have  the  pleasure  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  them.  The  first  volume  complete  is  presented  in  this 
number  of  the  Evergreen ;  the  second  shall  appear  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  number.  The  whole  work,  though  some  time  in 
the  press  in  England,  has  not  yet  been  published  there ;  nor 
do  we  believe  that  it  will  bo  given  to  the  British  public  until 
spring.  Our  edition  will,  therefore,  anticipate  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  volumes  of  ‘  Social  Life  in  Grermany.’ 

Anna  Jamkson — whose  name  shines  bright  amid  the  con¬ 
stellation  of  the  female  authors  who  have  illustrated  the  pres¬ 
ent  age,  and  whose  elegance  of  style,  refinement  of  taste  and 
thought,  and  correctness  of  principle  have  raised  her  .to  a  high 
rank  lunong  modern  English  writers — is  the  daughter  of  an 
artist  of  much  celebrity  and  merit.  He  is  an  Irishman  by 
birth,  but  has  resided  for  many  years  in  London  or  iu  vicinity  ; 
he  formerly  held  the  appointment  of  *  Miniature-Painter  to  the 
King.’ 

The  genius  and  talents  of  the  daughter  had  revealed  them 
selves  at  an  early  ago  to  her  parents  and  their  intimate  friends. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  publication  of  a  work  relative  to  his 
art,  undertaken  by  her  father  at  the  command  of  the  sove 
reign,  that  she  became  known  to  the  public.  We  shall  at 
once  be  understood  to  allude  to  the  ‘  Beauties  of  the  Court  of 
Charles  the  Second,’  the  letter-press  of  which,  contributed  by 
our  authoress,  illuminates  the  productions  of  Van  Dyck  and 
Lely,  with  a  chaster  light  than  those  subjects  had  ever  before 
received,  or  were  deemed  ever  capable  of  receiving. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  first  essay,  Miss  Murphy, 
who  hod  now  become  Mrs.  Jameson,  again  ventured  upon  the 
perils  of  authorsliip  as  she  had  encountenxl  those  attendant 
upon  matrimony.  The  publication  of  her  ‘  Female  Soveregns’ 
was  followed  by  the  ‘  Diary  of  an  Ennuyte  ’  and  some  other 
works  of  minor  importance,  until  her  literary  reputation  be¬ 
came  established  by  that  decisive  and  attractive  specimen  of 
her  genius,  taste  and  critical  discrimination,  the  *  Characteris-  i 
tics  of  Women.’  The  work,  from  the  perfect  knowledge  and  j 
appreciation  it  exhibited  of  the  Great  Dramatist  and  the  grace-  j 
ful  facility  with  which  it  enters  into  and  unveils  his  spirit,  at  ^ 
once  eclipsed  not  only  tlie  polished  criticism  of  Mrs.  Montague  , 
and  the  more  elaborate  analysis  of  Professoi  Richardson,  but  ! 
cast  also  into  the  sliade  the  whole  galaxy  of  commentators 
who  revolve  like  satellites  about  the  sun  of  Shakspere,  and 
shone  from  his  reflected  rays,  instead  of  illuminating  the  world 
by  any  light  of  their  own. 

But  mere  criticism  was  not  tlie  object  of  Mrs.  Jameson. 
She  had  a  li^tier  end  in  view.  It  was  not  so  much  to  illustrate 
the  characters  of  Shakspere  as  to  elevate  and  vindicate  that  of 
her  own  sex.  This  high  purpose,  or  rather  the  means  by  which 
she  aims  to  accomplish  it,  distinguishes  Mrs.  Jameson  both 
from  her  predecessors  and'  her  cotemporaries ;  and  for  this  she  j 
may  be  emphatically  proclaimed  the  champion  of  her  sex  ;  not  ; 
as  asserting  for  them  rights  incompatible  with  tlicir  physical  | 
qualities  and  morally  inconsistent  with  the  female  character,  i 
but  by  inculcating  those  appropriate  duties  and  cultivating  | 
those  feminine  virtues  which  render  woman  more  usefully  benefi-  j 
cent,  and  giveher  a  more  effectual  influence  in  her  proper  sphere,  j 
without  trespassing  beyond  those  bounds  which  her  intuitive  del-  | 
icacy  of  sentiment  and  natural  fragility  of  structure  prescribe. 
In  the  attainment  of  this  hallowed  end— tn  imparting  higher 
and  juster  views  of  the  dignity  and  responsibilities  of  her  sex, 
we  believe  Mrs.  Jameson  to  have  been  more  successful  than  ' 
the  whole  epicene  tribe  from  Mary  Woolstencraft  down  (in  the  j 
descent  of  time  only,  we  mean,)  to  Harriet  Martineau;  and  | 
from  the  course  she  adopted,  we  believe  her  to  have  contributed  j 
materially  tn  improve,  not  only  the  condition  of  women,  but  j 
the  characters  of  men  also,  by  rendering  the  former  objects  of  i 
greater  interest  tad  consideration  to  tlie  latter,  as  intellectual 
as  well  as  religiaus,  moral  and  social  helpmeets.  j 


The  next  most  fascinating  production  a4'  our  autlioress,  was 
her  “  Winters  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles,”  too  well  known 
and  too  justly  appreciated  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  t*  re¬ 
quire  any  otlwr  remarks  than  that  it  Ix'ars  the  stamp  of  that 
truly  feminine  delicacy  aiMl  tact,  which  is  not  only  characteris¬ 
tic  of  her  sex,  but  among  bt'r  sex,  of  herself.  We  pass,  there¬ 
fore,  at  once  to  her  last  literary  work  which  we  are  enabled  to 
present  to  our  readers,  not  only  bt'fore  the  piratical  re-publi- 
cadon  of  it  in  .this  country,  which  would  probably  otherwise 
have  attended  it,  but  even  befon?  its  actual  publication  in 
land. 

Some  explanation  may  be  thouglK  due  from  us,  concerning 
our  motives  in  thus  having  prevented  the  re-publication  of  the 
work  in  its  usual  form,  by  American  publishers,  who  might 
have  extended  to  Mrs.  Jameson  some  c«)mpensation  for  its 
sale  in  this  countt^.  We  state,  therefore,  that  the  work  did 
not  come  into  our  hands  until  several  atfampts  had  been  made 
to  effect  an  arrangement  like  that  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
The  principal  publishers  in  this  city  and  Philadelphia,  declined 
it,  on  the  general  plea  t>f  ”  hard  times.”  So  fur  as  mere  inter¬ 
est  goes,  they  were  undoubtedly  right  in  doing  so :  fur  as  long 
as  they  can  obtain  quantities  of  popular  English  works  fur 
the  simple  cost  of  copies,  why  should  they  expend  a  doit  in 
remunerating  English  authors  ?  No  man  of  business  will  buy 
one  article  when  he  can  procure  another  just  as  good— cuid, 
may  be,  in  his  estimation,  a  little  better — for  nothing.  More¬ 
over,  the  work  had  been  announct'd  as  in  press  by  a  house  in 
Philadelphia,  although  the  copy  from  which  we  now  print,  is  the 
only  one  (it  is  partly  in  manuscript,  partly  in  printed  sheets) 
which  has  reached  this  country. 

We  feel  confident  that  this  publication  will  gain  the  au¬ 
thoress  as  much  celebrity  in  America  os  she  now  enjoys  in 
Great  Britain  in  consequence  of  Professor  Wilson’s  cele¬ 
brated  articles  in  Blackwood  on  her  "  Chaiacteristics  of  Wo¬ 
men  for  the  people  of  this  country  possess  that  degree  of 
intelligence  and  good  taste,  which  enables  them  both  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  appreciate  genius  and  talent,  when  it  is  brought  to 
their  attention.  They  will  not  inquire  coldly  concerning  the 
worth  in  money  of  such  a  work  as  “  S<icial  Life  in  Germany,’* 
but  welcome  it  with  kindness  and  enthusiasm,  and  give  tto 
writer  a  place  in  their  memories  and  afiectiuns. 

Ceasing  this  apparent  but  nevertheless  relevant  digression, 
we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  which  on  tliis  occasion  impels 
us  to  prefix  some  further  notice  of  Mrs.  Jameson’s  personal 
history,  even  at  the  hazard  of  wounding  that  delicacy,  the  ob- 
oervance  of  which  Mrs.  Jameson  nut  only  inculcates  upon 
others,  but  practically  exhibits  in  her  own  conduct.  From 
that  very  sensitiveness,  however,  to  any  exposition  of  matters 
of  strictly  private  C4)ncem,  and  in  w  hich  tlie  public  have  gene¬ 
rally  less  interest  tlian  curiosity,  arises  the  justification,  if  not 
the  necessity,  of  entering  more  freely  into  the  private  history  of 
Mrs.  Jameson.  We  shall  nevertheless  venture  no  further  into 
the  sanctuary  than  the  sincerest  veneration  fui  the  Presteos 
will  permit;  and  while  we  profess  to  have  no  mysteries  to  re 
veal,  we  shall  not  remove  the  veil  from  ritas  wliich  her  reli¬ 
gion  consecrates. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Jameson, 
and  hinted  tliat  it  was  unfortunate.  It  was  nut  so,  liowever, 
firom  any  fault  of  hers ;  neither  do  we  mean  to  impute  blame 
to  her  husband.  Witli  the  causes  that  rendered  their  union 
unhappy,  the  public  and  ourselves  have  no  concern,  since  no 
criminality  is  alleged  against  eitlier  party.  Iu  termination, 
however,  so  far  as  it  may  affei't  the  character  of  tlie  female,  is, 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  a  fair  ami  projier  subject  of  inquiry. — 
Mr.  Jameson  was  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  a  barrister  of 
espectable  standing,  and  obtained  soon  afterward  a  law  ap¬ 
pointment  in  one  of  the  neighboring  Colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
and  has  since  been  promoted  to  a  high  judical  office  in  Upper 
Canada.  Before  lie  left  Englaml  a  voluntary  se(iaralioa  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  lady  had  taken  place,  under  cirtrumstaneea 
which  did  not  in  the  least  diminish  the  estimation,  in  which 
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•he  had  been  held  by  persons  of  the  highest  distinction  for 
character  and  standing  of  both  sexes.  This  w'paration  was 
for  a  rime  suspended  by  Mrs.  Jameson’s  subsequently  coming 
to  this  country  at  her  husband’s  request  to  join  him  in  Canada. 
She  remained  with  him  a  few  months,  when  they  again  ami¬ 
cably  separated  by  mutual  agreement ;  and  this  took  place  so 
far  as  respects  Mrs.  Jameson — of  whom  alone  our  information 
enables  us  to  speak— without  the  least  ground  for  censun^  by 
the  most  fastidious  of  either  sex.  So  far  indeed  from  suffer¬ 
ing  any  diminution  of  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  her  friends 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  served  but  to  endear  her  the 
more  to  them ;  and  since  her  return  to  England  she  has  met 
with  ibat  sympathy  which  the  misfortunes  of  the  virtuous  can 
alone  command. 

Haying  again  lieon  received  by  her  venerable  pai-ents  (who 
•till  survive)  into  the  bosom  of  her  family,  and  after  remaining 
with  them  for  some  time,  she  was  induct  by  the  persuasions 
of  some  friends  in  Germany  to  spend  the  last  winter  an<l 
spring  in  that  country.  During  this  visit  she  receivetl  from 
the  Princess  Amelia  of  Saxony  the  originals  of  which  the 
translations  are  now  printed.  This,  her  most  recent  work, 
she  has,  from  the  views  of  national  character  and  manners  it 
exhibits,  aptly  entitled  *  Social  Life  in  Germany,’  and  it 
has  been  illustrated  by  her  remarks  and  comments  so  as  to 
extend  those  views  much  further  than  the  representations  of 
tbo  Royal  authoress  of  the  Dramas  now  first  given  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  English  language,  by  one  who  is  admitted  to  bo  one 
of  the  roost  accomplished  of  English  writers. 


SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  GERMANY; 

ILLUtTEATrO  IN  THE  DRAMAS 

or  HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCESS  AMELIA  OF  SAXONY. 

Tramalottd  from  the  Oermon,  mitk  Notet  mmd  a  Memoir,  by 
BfRS.  ANNA  JAMESON. 

DEDICATION. 

These  Illustrations  of  German  Social  Life,  selected  from 
the  Acted  Dramas  of  the  Princess  Amelia  of  Saxony,  are  es¬ 
pecially  dedicated  to  the  young  of  my  own  sex,  to  whom  they 
come  recommended  not  less  by  the  purity  of  taste  and  the 
beautiful  moral  feeling  they  display,  than  by  the  novel  picture 
of  manners  and  society  therein  represented  with  such  lively 
yet  unexaggerated  truth.  Anna  Jameson. 

VOLUME  ONE. 

Falsehood  and  Truth,  .  -  -  -  A  Play. 

TheUncle,-  -  -  •  -  -  -  -  *  A  Play. 

FALSEHOOI^AND  TRUTH. 

REMARKS. 

The  play  of  “  Falsehood  and  Truth”  was  the  first  of  the 
Princess  Amelia’s  productions  which  was  publicly  represented. 
It  was  performed  at  the  Royal  Theatre  of  Berlin,  in  the  Spring 
of  1834. 

This  drama,  though  written  in  the  original  with  much  spirit 
and  elegance,  strikes  me  a*  inferior  in  the  inten*st  of  the  story, 
in  variety  of  incident,  and  conception  of  character  to  many 
which  succeeded;  it  proved,  however,  one  of  her  most  popu¬ 
lar  pieces,  and  is  very  frequently  performed.  The  part  of  Ju¬ 
liana  Mras  originally  played  by  Mademoi.selle  Hngou,  the  first 
Actress  in  elegant  comedy  at  Berlin :  her  exquisite  impersona¬ 
tion  of  tne  part,  and  the  success  of  the  piece,  made  it  a  fashion 
for  the  best  actresses  to  exert  their  powers  in  Juliana.  Mrs. 
Butler  tells  us  in  her  journal,  that  she  hus'^known  actresses, 

who,  in  the  performance  of  unvirtuous  and  unlovely  charac¬ 
ters,  seemed  anxious  to  impress  the  audience  with  iho  wide 
difference  between  their  assumed  and  their  real  dis^iosition,  by 
acting  as  ill  and  looking  as  cross  as  they  possibly  could; 
which,”  she  humorously  adds,  “couhl  not  hut  l»ea  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  any  moral  audience.”  This  vulgar  misconception 
€)f  the  duty  and  aim  of  an  artist  1  never  saw  in  Germany, 
where  the  part  of  Juliana,  in  the  hands  of  such  inaformeis  as 
Mademoiselle  Hagen  end  Modemoisidle  Bauer,  is  always  ren¬ 
dered  as  captivating  as  the  most  s}(urkling  grace  of  demeanor 
and  elegance  of  person  and  <*ostume  can  moke  it,  certainly  in 
accordance  with  the  conception  and  intimtion  of  the  author, 
and,  let  me  add,  in  accordance  with  the  truth  of  Nature.  In 
reading  the  play,  the  character  of  Juliana  is  something  next  to 
hateful ;  her  insolent  airs  and  her  almost  gratuitous  artifices 


come  before  us  unsoftened  and  unredeemed  by  any  of  the  graces 
of  look  and  manner,  which  give  suah  an  effect  to  the  beautiful 
impi^rsonation  1  have  setm  on  the  stage.  “  So  much  the  bet¬ 
ter,”  I  hear  some  worthy  people  exclaim ;  as  if  the  notion  that 
vice  must  always  look  ugly,  were  not  one  of  the  roost  danger¬ 
ous  and  absurd  ever  circulated.  Others  have  regarded  the 
union  of  generous  and  amiable  qualities  withthat  one  revolting 
fault — a  total  want  of  integrity,  as  inconsistent  and  unnatural. 
Now  a  character  is  not  to  be  pronounced  inconsistent  which 
exhibits  the  combination  of  opposite  and  apparently  contradic¬ 
tory  qualities,  for  such  in  our  intercourse  with  society  meet  us 
at  every  turn.  Lately,  jn  turning  over  “  Boswell’s  Life  of 
Johnson,”  I  met  with  an  account  of  a  gentleman  who,  at  the 
time  when  the  ”  Man  of  Feeling”  first  appeanv’,  anonymous¬ 
ly,  represented  himself  as  the  authorj  took  all  the  merit  on 
himself,  dined  out  day  after  day  us  “the  Mrn  of  Feeling;” 
excited  the  “  sensibilities  ”  of  tender-hearted  j  oung  ladies,  and 
accepted  of  attentions  and  friendships  on  the  strength  of  his 
pretended  authorship.  The  miserable  and  paltryfalsehoods,  by 
which  he  must  have  sustaiix'd  the  deception,  and  the  mean 
vanity  which  prompted  it,  fill  us  with  disgust  and  indignation; 
yet  the  same  man,  r  few  years  afterward,  perished  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  save  a  poor  drowning  boy,  who  was  in  no  way  connected 
with  him. 

To  return  to  Juliana.  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  character  is  both  natural  and  consistent,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
must  add,  after  a  good  deal  of  exjierience  and  observation,  as 
reg^ards  my  own  sex,  that  a  turn  ‘for  intrigue,  and  a  want  of 
courageous  straightforward  truth,  arc  too  frequent  in  women. 
Upon  what  conventional  principle  is  it,  that  a  lie  is  presumed 
to  dishonor  the  man,  and  does  not  dishonor  the  woman?— 
whence  that  disposition  to  subterfuge  and  evasior — that  incli¬ 
nation  to  prefer  the  derious  path  to  a  given  object ;  to  seem, 
rather  than  to  be ;  and — where  they  do  not,  or  dare  not  lie — 
to  arrange  the  truth  so  as  to  serve  a  purpose  ; — in  short,  all 
the  petty  artifices  about  trifles  which  have  been  a  standing  re¬ 
proach  against  womankind  from  time  immemorial?  And 
whence  that  neglect  of  accuracy  in  the  use  of  wonls — accuracy, 
one  of  the  signs  and  safoguards  of  the  spirit  of  truth?  I 
scarcely  ever  hear  a  woman  relate  or  describe  any  thing  accu¬ 
rately,  though,  from  the  quickness  and  discriminating  delicacy 
of  our  perceptions,  this  ought  to  be  a  feminine  characteristic. 
It  arises  from  some  most  mistaken  principles  in  the  early  cdu 
cation  of  women;  the  influence  of  the  negative  principle,  the 
principle  of  fear,  in  which  we  are  brought  up,  and  made  dis¬ 
semblers  on  system.  A  really  honest,  simple-minded  woman, 
seeking  and  speaking  the  truth  for  its  own  sake,  is  what  I  have 
very  rarely  met  with ;  while  women,  whose  whole  existence 
seemed  to  me  ono  lie,  who  lived  and  moved  in  a  network  of 
petty  artifices,  I  have  too  often  seen,  and  with  more  of  shame 
and  commisseration  than  any  other  feeling.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  only  a  woman  could  over  sound  the  depths  of  a 
woman’s  dissimulation — only  a  woman  could  chase  truth 
through  the  labyrinthine  recesses  of  a  woman’s  heart  to  that 
last  recess  where  it  hides  itself,  unspeakable,  unspoken. — 
Truth  in  one  sense  we  certainly  may  boast;  we  are  aSTtrue  to 
our  affections,  our  duties,  our  engagements,  as  men  can  bo  ; 
but  we  are  less  sincere :  we  are  perhaps  afraid  to  be  as  sin¬ 
cere  as  we  ought  to  be,  and  would  lie  if  we  could.  How'  often 
have  I  seen  a  woman  who  would  die  for  the  man  she  loved  a 
thousand  times  over,  cheat  him  ten  times  a  day  about  straws ! 

At  her  own  breakfast  she’ll  project  a  scheme. 

Nor  take  her  tea  without  a  stratagem ! 

This  failing  in  our  sox  has  been  admirably  treated  by  some 
writers  in  our  own  country,  as  in  Miss  Edgworth’s  “  Mano'U- 
vring,”  in  her  charming  tale  of  “  Helen ;”  in  Mix.  Opie’s 
“  White  Lies ;”  but  to  tlieso  and  otVier  excellent  and  well-in¬ 
tentioned  works  I  have  one  general  objection — they  do  not  ad- 
penr  to  me  to  take  sufliciently  high  ground.  I  sjieak  it  with 
deference,  but  the  moral  of  these  and  similar  works,  including 
this  play  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  might  be  summed  up  in  these 
wonls: — “Always  speak  the  tnith,  because — it  is  extremely 
disagrt'eable  and  inconvenient  to  be  found  out  in  a  lie.”  Now 
truth,  like  religion,  should  be  a  habit  of  the  soul— a  state  of 
being — the  fi  nntain  from  which  our  words  and  actions  flow — 
not  a  thing  of  exp«*diency.  Think  ye,  mothers,  that  by  in¬ 
structing  your  daughters  to  avoid  the  palpable  verbal  lie,  as  a 
wicked  or  a  dangerous  thing,  you  teach  her  truth  ?  You  may 
by  manifold  whippings,  and  such  like  appliances,  make  your 
child  afraid  to  tell  a  lie,  but  thus  you  will  never  implant  the 
principle  and  habit  of  clear-thoughted,  upright  sincerity,  in 
heart,  in  purpose,  in  deed,  in  word.  Be  true  with  your  child; 
teach  her  to  be  true  for  truth's  sake ;  give  her  courage  and 
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freedom,  which,  if  they  are  the  sure  result,  are  as  often  the  ' 
springs  of  truth :  weakness,  whether  it  arise  from  organization 
or  position,  is  seldom  true.  I  could  say  much  ^more  on  this  j 
subject ;  but  in  a  work  of  this  light  nature,  it  would  scarce  be 
fitting  to  touch  on  the  more  elevated  and  sacred  source  of  all 
truth — the  holy  law  which  has  pronounced  ail  untruth  defile-  | 
ment.  We  dismiss  Juliana  in  this  play,  with  a  hope  that,  as  , 
she  has  an  excellent  understanding,  she  will  for  tlie  future  pru¬ 
dently  avoid  the  inconvenient  habit  of  lying ;  but  confidencti  is  ' 
destroyed:  who  would  trust  her,  except,  indeetl,  the  man  who  ^ 
is  «)ver  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her  t  and  that  because,  as  | 
he  says  himself,  “  es^ist  nicht  zu  helfen,” — “  he  cannot  help 
it.”  Meerfeld  is  capital,  and  essentially  German  in  the  blunt-  i 
ness  and  oven  nideness  of  his  plain  dealing,  and  in  the  senti-  i 
ment  and  magnanimity  -which  lie  beneath  this  crust.  The  part 
of  Wiesel,  when  well  ’playwl,  produces  much  comic  effect ;  .the 
creeping,  crawling,  cat-like  movements  of  this  mean  parasite, 
the  bent  body,  the  features  fixed  in  an  eternal  grin  of  acquies¬ 
cence  and  complacency,  I  have  seen  admirably  given. 

Frederica,  with  her  embroidery  and  cookery-book,  her 
kitchen  cares,  and  her  taste  for  Schiller  gnd  for  poetry,  her 
simplicity  and  her  timidity,  is  very  pretty  and  very  very  German. 

1  am  not  sure  that  1  should  call  lier  true ;  she  is  in  a  false  po¬ 
sition,  which  always  implies  some  sacrifice  to  apjtearance. 
some  discrepancy  between  the  inner  and  tlie  outward  life, 
which  cannot  Itist  lung  without  more  or  less  deterioration  of 
the  whole  moral  being. 

The  scene  we  may  suppose  at  Leipsig,  with  which  locale, 
the  manners  represented,  and  the  allusions  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  play,  would  suit  perfectly. 

ACT  I. 

Scene — A  Room  in  Freymann't  House. 
Frederica  seated  at  her  work,  (near  a  window,)  after¬ 
ward  Christine. 

Frederica.  At  last  I  have  all  my  accounts  ready,  and  may 
sit  down  to  my  work  again.  It  is  unusually  quiet  here  to-day, 
and  1  will  take  advantage  of  the  leisure  and  the  daylight. —  ' 
This  must  be  finished  in  a  week  at  farthest ;  and  there  is  yet  | 
BO  much  to  be  dune,  that  1  shall  be  obliged  to  burrow  a  night  ' 
or  two  from  sleep  to  get  on  w  ith  it.  1 

Christine  [entering').  Do  I  find  you  at  last,  my  dear  | 
Frederica?*  Do  not  be  offended  if  I  have  ventured  to  follow  | 
you  into  the  sitting-room.  You  know  I  never  did  such  a  tiling 
in  my  life  before ;  but  you  are  never  to  be  found  in  your  own 
little  room  now. 

Fred.  This  was  washing  week;  and  then  I  had  to  make 
trial  of  a  new  cook,  and  to  hire  her.  1  had  to  make  up  my 
accounts  for  the  year,  and  to  give  them  in ;  in  short,  from 
morning  to  night  I  have  been  unable  to  stir.  But  do  nut  think 
I  forget  you,  for  all  that,  Christine !  You  must  pay  your  rent 
in  a  week  ;  and  I  shall  have  the  money  for  you,  and  some¬ 
thing  over  besides.  And  now  what  have  you  to  say  7 

Chr.  No,  no,  my  dear  child,  I  cannot  allow  it!  No;  your 
uncle  is  kind  to  you,  and  it  were  abusing  his  kindness  if  you 
were  to  trouble  him  on  my  account. 

Fred.  That  I  will  never  do.  I  know  better  what  is  due 
to  yo«,  my  dear  Christine.  You  shall  never  be  obliged  to  re-  1 
'eive  charity  as  long  as  1  exist.  This  muslin  dress,  which  1 
id  to  embroider  six  weeks  ago,  will  bo  ready  in  a  week ; 
the  Countess  Solkonska  has  purchased  it,  and  so  I  shall  have  ; 
the  money  that  from  my  heart  I  offer  you.  | 

Chr.  You  poor  dear  soul!  Household  cares — the  washing  j 
— the  kitchen  to  superintend — accounts  to  keep — vexation  to  j 
bear,  and  in  hou.-^  of  recreation — work,  work !  What  good  is  i 
it  that  your  uucU  has  taken  you  into  his  house,  and  supports  ! 
you,  if  you  must  now  toil  for  me,  as  once  you  toiled  for  your-  | 
self?  Alas,  alas!  ’t  is  time  heaven  took  me  to  itself!  I  am  I 
g(XNl  for  notliing  but  to  destroy  your  rt^st.  j 

Fred.  Did  you  think  of  rest  when  I  lay  ill  of  the  measles  ^ 
and  the  scarlet  fever?  Ah!  I  sometimes  regret  that  I  cannot 
repay  you,  as  I  could  then,  out  of  my  own  necessities — that  I 
can  but  offer  you  now  what  is  to  me  superiluo  is. 

Chr.  Oh  do  not  talk  so,  or  I  must  weep !  I  always  said 
it,  there  is  not  such  another  lieart  in  the  wide  world !  but 
surely  you  will  be  rewarded  ;  you  will  be  happy,  my  Frederica  , 
— I  am  sure  of  it — Oh,  so  happy  ! 

F RED.  Am  1  not  so  already  7 

Chr.  So  you  say  ;  but  1  liave  taken  it  into  my  head  that 
things  might  be  Uater  with  you. 

Fred.  1  desire  nothing  better. 

Chr.  Well,  tlien,  1  desire  it  for  you.  Why  do  you  look  j 


at  me  witlt  such  surprise  7  You  would  not  spend  your  whole 
life  long  in  your  present  position,  would  you  7 

Fred.  Whyaot? 

Chr.  Because  it  will  not  do  at  all.  True,  your  uncle 
maintains  you  at  his  cost;  but,  fur  all  that,  you  are 
more  nor  less  than  his  house-keeper. 

Fred.  If  you  only  knew,  Christine,  what  a  satisfandovlt 
is  to  my  mind  to  be  able  to  do  him  some  little  senrico  in  f9> 
turn  fur  his  goodness  ! 

Chr.  And  then  your  fine  lady  cousin,  with  her  conceit  and 
her  caprices — I  con  lionlly  l>onr  the  sight  of  her.  Does  not 
slie  treat  you  as  if  you  were  a  sort  of  Cinderella — a  mere  sim¬ 
pleton  ?  whert'as  she  might  thank  Heaven  if  she  were  but 
half  so  clever  To  be  sure,  she  can  talk  of  balls,  plays,  fash¬ 
ions  ;  but  for  all  that  concerns  house-keeping,  tht*  very  ser¬ 
vants  laugh  at  her  whenever  she  sptMiks  of  such  things. 

Fred,  [smt'/tng].  She  has  accomplishments  much  more 
difficult  to  attain  than  the  art  of  cum|M>uuding  a  soup. 

Chr.  Why,  then,  why  can’t  she  leant  as  well  how  to  make 
a  good  soup,  if  it  is  so  very  (*asy? 

Fred.  My  dear  Christine,  you  don’t  undersiaml my 
cousin  is  rich — she  has  never  known  the  want  of  servants. 

Chr.  Whoso  requires  the  service  of  others  is  de{>ondent, 
and  w'hoso  is  dependent  has  no  right  to  be  pniud. 

I'red.  Juliana  is  good-naturt*d — that  sW  really  is.  If 
she  does  not  treat  me  with  confidence  anti  intimacy,  if  sha 
looks  on  me  as  a  silly  child,  it  is  my  own  fault.  She  stands 
before  me  so  assured  in  herself,  so  much  my  auperior,  that  I, 
witli  my  foolish  timidity,  scarcely  dare  utter  a  word  in  hec 
presence. 

Chr.  Well,  she  will  stMin  be  married,  I  suppose,  and  then 
yon  will  bo  rid  of  her.  There  is  a  young  gentleman  always 
about  the  house,  a  certain  Herr  Willmar.  I  hav’n’t  seen  him, 
but  people  say - 

‘Fred,  [quickly').  Ho!  heaven  bless  you! — why,  she  can¬ 
not  endun*  him ;  she  treats  him  so  ill  sometimes  that  my  very 
heart  bleeds  fiir  him, — for  Willmar  is  one  of  the  best  of  men; 
poor,  I  believe  indet'd,  but  that  only  interests  me  the  more, 
for  I  think  the  poor  sympathise  with  each  other.  That  h«  often 
comes  to  the  lumsu,  I  cannot  deny.  My  uncle  Freymann  ed- 
ucatetl  him,  and  s()ared  nothing  for  his  maintenance  and  hia 
a«lvancement  in  the  world :  perhaps  he  would  do  more  for 
him,  if  my  cousin  did  not  hate  him  so.  This  groundlesa 
dislike  to  a  man  who  has  never  oflended  her,  is  the  only  thing 
I  cannot  understand  in  my  cousin,  and  fur  which  I  could  somo* 
times  bi'  downright  angry  with  her :  somebody  must  have  slan¬ 
dered  him  to  her — but  who  7  1  have  often,  often  thought 

about  it  till  I  was  giddy,  and  still  it  is  all  a  mystery  to  me. 

Chr.  Hu,  ho!  you  can  be  quite  eloquent,  I  see,  on  tho 
subject  of  this  Herr  Willmar. 

Fred.  I  am,  as  you  know,  generally  patient  and  actiuies- 
cent,  but  anything  like  injustice  rouses  my  indignatioo—l  can¬ 
not  endure  it. 

Chr.  Has,  then,  Willmar  complained  to  you  of  Mamsell 
Juliana’s  behaviour  7 

Fred.  Do  you  think  I  am  on  such  tern\^  with  Am?  He 
hardly  sees  me — I  doubt  whether  be  knows  my  name.  It  is 
plain,  my  g(Kxl  Christine,  that  you  know  no  one  in  the  house 
but  the  sen-ants,  who  an*  indeed  attached  to  me,  and  speak 
ef  me  kindly,  I  dare  say ;  but  for  others,  I  am  nothing  more 
than  a  living  machine. 

Chri.  1  hear  some  one  coming,  and  will  be  gone;  we 
shall  meet  this  uftemoon  or  to-morrow  morning  in  your  own 
room ;  but  here  1  would  rather  not  be  caught  as  your  vkiter. 
I  will  n«it  have  you  ashamed  of  me. 

F RED.  Ashamed  of  you  !  my  kind  nurst',  my  earliest  firieod .' 
Stay,  Christine — 

Chr.  ’  fis  your  fine  lady  cousin — 1  will  not  meet  her. 

£h>'Ae  hurries  out.) 

Fred.  I  Willmar’s  confidante!  1  could  hardly  forb^ 
laughing  at  my  go<xl  simple  Christine. 

Enter  Juliana.** 

JuL.  You  here,  Frederica!  Who  was  it  who  left  you  just 
now  7 

Fred.  Old  Christine. 

JuL.  Imleed !  1  thought  it  might  have  been--  —but  no 

matter!  1  am  inVited  to  tea  this  evening  to  Uofirath  Weil- 
er’s.*  I  have  refusi-d  his  invitation  so  often  that  I  must  abso  I 
lutely  go  this  time,  so  I  do  not  want  my  ticket  for  the  theatre! 
here  it  is — jou  can  take  it,  and  use  it  if  you  like. 

Fred,  [litnidiy)  i’erba|>«t  you  may  have  intended  it  Ibr 
another  f 
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JlTL.  Yon  goow!  if  I  had,  I  should  not  have  offered  it  to 
you ;  you.  have  not  seen  many  plays,  I  fancy  ? 

Fb^d.  One  or  two. 

It  is  the  Maid  of  Orleans  to-night — Schiller’s. 

Frxd.  \_looking  up  uritk  animation']-  Is  it  indeed? 

JHh^^id  you  ever  hear  the  name  l^fore  7 
Schiller’s?  Oh  surely. 

Jvh.ilaughing'].  I  do  n’t  mean  the  haberdasher  Schiller, 
oufaeighbor;  ke  did  n’t  write  the  tragedy. 

Frkd.  [iooking  down],  I  know — 

JvL.  You  ’ll  not  understand  much  of  it,  probably,  but  it 
will  amuse  yon.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  spectacle  in  it — sol¬ 
diers,  fighting,  a  grand  procession,  and — only  think ! — a  wo¬ 
man  all  dress^  up  in  armor ! 

Fred.  Yes,  the  Maid — 

JuL.  Of  Orleans.  Do  you  know  where  Orleans  is  ? 

Fred.  Oh  yes. 

JuL.  In  Turkey,  eh? 

Fred.  You  laugh  at  me,  cousin! 

JuL.  Oh  Heaven  forbid ! — my  good  Frederica,  one  may  ful¬ 
fil  one’s  duties  in  the  world  without  knowing  whereabouts  Or¬ 
leans  is.  Now  I  think  of  it,  tliat  disagreeable  man,  that  Will- 
mar,  has  been  expecting  news  from  his  uncle,  which  are  prob¬ 
ably  in  this  letter  \_taking  out  a  letter].  There,  be  so  good 
as  to  give  it  to  him  if  he  should  come  this  way.  I  am  too 
glad  to  spare  myself  the  necessity  of  exchanging  a  word  with 
him. 

Fred.  Why  are  you  so  unkind  to  him  ? 

JuL.  Oh  he  tires  me  ;  he  provokes  me;  his  face  likes  me 
not!  Enough  of  him — I  must  give  the  tailor  an  audience,** 
and  then — [sAe  goes  to  the  door,  and  then  turns  back  quickly] 
—Frederica,  do  n’t  forget  the  letter. 

F RED.  Never  fear  me. 

JuL.  [goes  and  returns  once  more].  And  in  case  Willraar 
does  not  come,  it  must  be  sent  to  him — do  you  hear  ? 

goes  out.] 

Fred.  1  will  attend  to  it.  Poor  Willmar !  he  is  disgrace¬ 
fully  treated ;  he  will  keep  away  from  the  house  altogether,  I 
fear ;  and  truly  who  could  wonder  if  he  did  ? 

Enter  Willmar. 

W ILL.  [aside,  and  looking  round  as  he  enters].  She  is  not 
here. 

Fred,  [ta  alov  voice,  and  without  rising].  Herr  Will- 
mar. 

Will.  Ah!  good  morning,  MamselP  Frederica;  can  you 
tell  me  where  I  shall  find  your  cousin  Juliana? 

Fred,  [rsssng].  She  is  engaged,  and  commissioned  me  to 
give  you  this  letter. 

Will.  So— you  are  your  cousin’s  confidante  ! 

Fred.  How  her  confidante  ? 

Will.  You  know  the  contents  of  this  letter? 

Fred.  I  only  know  it  comes  from  your  uncle. 

Will.  From  my  uncle? 

Fred.  And  my  cousin  says  that  you  have  been  long  ex¬ 
pecting  it. 

Will.  [weUking  aside  as  he  opens  the  letter].  Dissimu¬ 
lation-nothing  but  dissimulation !  How  it  goes  against  my 
heart!  whither  has  this  lovely  tyrant  allured  me?  Thank 
heaven,  which  has  taken  pity  on  me  at  last,  I  am  now  provi- 
sled  for;  1  may  hope  this  very  day  to  throw  this  burthen  of 
deceit  from  my  conscience,  and  once  more  look  my  benefactor 
in  the  face  like  an  honest  man.  [He  reads.] 

Fred,  [aside,  looking  at  Am].  The  letter  makes  him  sad. 
Will.  Scruples  and  caution!  not  accept  the  invitation  of 
Hofrath  Weiler!— why  should  1  not?  Before  evening  comes, 
will  she  not  be  my  affianced  bride  ?  [he  reads  in  a  low  voice], 
V  My  dearest  Francis,  I  know  you  will  again  reproach  me,  and 
call  roe  false— dissembling — but  my  dissembling  is  but  the 
excess  of  my  love.  1  know  I  am  doing  wrong — that  I  am 
practising  falsehood  and  deceit,  but  I  cannot  repent ;  1  even 
love  my  fault  fur  the  sake  of  the  object,  and  shall  that  dear 
object  be  more  severe  upon  me  than  myself?”  How  tender 
—how  full  of  feeling !  who  could  behold  her,  and  read  such  a 
letter  as  this,  and  not  acquit  me !  ^ — [  To  Eredrica.]  Do  you 
think  your  cousin  Juliana  will  be  here  again  in  the  course  of 
the  morning  ? 

Fred.  I  think  she  will. 

Will.  Permit  me  to  wait  for  her.  [He  sits  down  and 
akes  a  book  from  the  tabled— K  new  annual,<  I  see,  with 
drawings  and  engravings. 

Feed.  It  is  my  cousin’s. 

W  ILL.  Have  you  read  it  ? 

Fred.  O  no!  how  should  I  find  time  to  read  such  things? 


W ILL.  I  presume  you  are  not  very  fond  of  reading  ? 

Fred.  Yes,  but  then  it  must  be — - —  [She  stops. 

Will.  Wall,  what  must  it  be  ? 

Fred.  I  mean,  it  ought  to  be  something  mere  useful. 

Will.  But  now-a-days  in  literature  the  useful  and  the 
agreeable  are  blended  ;  we  have  historical  romances.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  the  history  of  Mary  Stuart  arranged  in  the  most 
delirious  poetry. 

Fred.  It  may  be  so,  and  yet— 

Will.  Such  a  production  has  at  once  all  the  attraction  of 
truth,  and  all  the  charm  of  fiction.' 

F RED.  Of  truth  ?  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you. 

Will.  How  so  ? 

F RED.  I  think  truth  can  never  be  interwoven  with  fictirm, 
without  in  some  degree  suffering  from  the  contact. 

Will,  [with  an  expression  of  surprise.]  Perhaps  you 
may  be  right  there. 

Kred.  And  therefore  it  is  that  these  historical  romances 
seem  to  me  hardly  fit  reading  for  the  unlearned  |  for  were  it 
not  almost  better  not  to  be  informed  at  all  on  such  subjects, 
than  to  be  imperfectly  informed,  or  imbued  with  false  impres¬ 
sions  of  real  facts  or  [  'rsons  ? 

Will,  [aside.]  Really,  the  girl  is  worth  talking  to. 

Enter  Juliana. 

JuL.  I  must  take  refuge  here,  it  is  so  intolerably  hot  ia  my 
own  room.  Ha!  you  here,  Hen-  Willmar!  have  you  had  your 
uncle’s  letter  ? 

Will.  Mamsell  Frederica  had  the  goodness — 

JuL.  And  therefore,  in  return,  you  must  have  the  good 
ness  to  accompany  her  to  the  theatre  this  evening. 

Will.  To  the  theatre  ? 

JuL.  Yes,  I  have  given  her  my  ticket  ;•*  she  will  find 
Madame  Stoll  in  the  box,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  will  not  do  to 
send  her  through  the  streets  alone. 

W ill.  Certainly,  by  no  means. 

Fred.  If — if  it  be  convenient  to  Herr  Willmar,  I  would 
rather  give  up  the  play. 

JuL.  Herr  Willmar  must  and  will  deem  it  a  high  honour 
to  be  your  cavalier.  I  am  curious  to  hear  what  you  will  have 
to  tell  us  to-morrow  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  I  expect  we 
shall  have  you  talking  in  blank  verse. 

Will.  I  hall  be  pleased  to  witness  the  first  impression 
which  such  a  masterpiece  must  make  on  Mamsell  Frederica. 

JuL.  And  you  can  explain  to  her  what  she  does  not  under- 
stPiid  of  it. 

Will.  That  will  hardly  be  necessary. 

JuL.  Why,  to  be  sure,  Frederica  has  taken  to  reading 
lately ;  I  caught  her  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  huge  quarto 
volume  the  other  day.  I  thought  of  course  she  was  studying 
the  JMagdeburgh  cookery-book— peeped  over— and  what  do 
you  think  it  was? — only  guess — Rollin’s  Roman  History! 
Will.  In  French? 

Jdl.  Yes  ;  et  je  parie  qu’clle  ne  sait  pas  le  mot  de  Fran- 
Qais.  [Frederic  A,  tcAo  has  all  this  time  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
on  her  work  in  painful  embarrassment,  rises,  and  is  going.] 
Where  are  you  going  ? 

Fred.  I  have  things  to  attend  to.  [She  goes  out.] 

Will.  You  have  pained  hqr. 

JuL.  O  Lord,  no,  she  did  n’t  understand  me — but  1  ’m  glad 
she ’s  gone ;  we  may  now,  for  the  first  time  for  a  week  past, 
speak  withotit  witnesses.  What  do  you  say  to  my  letter, 
Willmar  ?  the  command  to  absent  yourself  from  a  party,  where 
I  intended  to  be,  will  seem  hard  to  you,  but  I  could  not  avoid 
it ;  I  have  remarked  that  here  and  there  people  have  begun 
to  suspect  our  mutual  understanding,  and  it  b^  therefore  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  go  to  work  with  double  caution. 

Will.  Caution!  thank  heaven  wo  need  no  more  caution. 
I  am  at  length  happy — the  happiest  of  men,  my  Juliana!  1 
am  appoint^  Secretary  to  Prince  Adolphus :  I  may  now  ven¬ 
ture  to  appear  before  your  father,  openly  ask  your  hand,  and 
reaounce  all  falsehood  and  dissimulation  forever. 

JuL.  You  are  the  Prince’s  Secretaiy. 

Will.  I  am;  ’tis  but  an  hour  since  the  letter  reached  me ; 
and  only  one  who  has  suffered  as  I  have  suffered,  can  con¬ 
ceive  the  feelings  of  my  heart  at  this  moment. 

JcL.  So !  secretary  to  the  prince!  I  wish  you  joy ;  but  do 
you  think  my  father  will  the  more  readily  consent  to  our 
union  ? 

W ill.  And  when  you  acknowledge  that  you  love  me  ?  O 
Juliana !  your  father  is  the  best  of  men  !  nor  will  he  condemn 
me,  if  that  which  I  have  obtained  through  his  good  help  I  now 
lay  at  his  daughter’s  feet. 

Jul.  And  what  have  you  obtained,  pray  ?  what  is  it  yon 
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lay  at  his  daughter’s  feet  T — a  poor  two  thousand  dollars  a  |  thy  has  gone  to  the  fair  to  buy  linen  and  laces,  and  John  has 
year !  enough  to  satisfy  love ;  but  will  it  satisfy  a  father’s  |  been  sent  for  the  tailor,  who  be  here  in  a  moment  to  take 

j  I  your  measure.  The  whole  household  are 

Will.  A  father’s  pride T  I  know  not;  but  a  benefactor’s,  i  you.  Your  dowry  lies  ready  in  bank  bills.  So  do  not 
JuL.  Do  not  bo  angry  with  me,  WillnMur;  but  I  do  wish  1 
you  would  not  hurry.  j 

W  ILL.  By  heavens !  I  can  endure  this  no  longer — my  prin-  1 
ciples  have  given  way  too  far  before  your  system  of  conceal¬ 
ment  and  deception.  I  was — yes,  I  was  a  man  of  honor — 
straightfoi-ward  and  open  as  day,  when  first  you  knew  me,  Ju¬ 
liana  !  I  gaxed  on  you  with  admiration,  aS  we  gaze  on  the  sun 
—on  the  moon  in  heaven — on  all  which  we  may  admire  unre- 
>roved,  even  because  we  regard  it  as  unattainable.  I  never 


dared  to  raise  my  eyes  to  you  with  a  wish  until — O  think  i  is  ever  just  on  the  spring  ?  let  but  a  wooer  appear  with  a  good 


pro\ 

nad  .  . 

on  it  well ! — you  allowed  me  to  hope — you  stooped  to  me  in 
kindness — 1  dared  to  confess  my  love,  which  till  then  I  had 
concealed  even  from  myself — and  became  you  slave ;  but  you 
have  abused  your  p<jwer,  Juliana  !  For  your  sake — for  yours, 

1  have  become  a  dissembler,  and  repaid  my  benefactor  with 
ingratitude :  yet  fear  not  that  1  <vili  reproach  you  with  that 
which  has,  perhaps,  led  me  to  the  summit  of  happiness.  Only 
do  not  ask  me  to  proceed  one  step  farther  in  these  crooked 
paths :  since  fate  has,  almost  by  a  miracle,  led  me  back  ta  the 
path  of  honor,  I  were  a  despicable  wretch  if  I  did  not  at  once 
accept  the  boon. 

JuL.  Do  I  deserve  this  vehemence?  This,  then,  is  the  re¬ 
ward  I  reap  for  having  renounced  so  many  conquests,  and  re 
fused  so  many  brilliant  offers  for  your  sake  ! 

W  ILL.  My  heart  and  soul,  my  existence  are  yours ;  but 
that  which  is  far  above  all  these — conscience— no  human 
being  should  place  in  the  keeping  of  another. 

JuL.  This  is  one  of  yoiur  tragedy  fits ;  but  do  what  you  will 
for  me,  in  the  worst  case,  my  father  will  only  turn  you  out  of 
his  house,  and  for  me  there  is  always  the  convent;  for.  Will- 
mar,  another’s  will  I  never  be — never ! 

Will.  Juliana! — but  be  more  composed!  some  one  is 
coming. 

Enter  Freymann. 

Fretmann.  Good  morning,  Juliana!  welcome,  my  dear 
F rancis !  1  am  come  to  surprise  you  with  a  delightful  piece  of 
news  ;  I  am  as  happy  as  a  king  to-day. 

Will,  l^anxiously^  And,  trusting  in  your  accustomed 
goodness,  may  I  hope  that  the  news  I  have  for  you  will  not  be 
indiffei-ent  to  you  T 

JuL.  [^carelessly"].  He  came  to  tell  you  that  he  is  secretary 
to  Prince  Adolphus. 

Frey.  Why,  then,  I  will  celebrate  this  day  as  one  of  the 
happiest  of  my  life  !  two  of  my  first  objects  attained  at  once — 
my  two  children  provided  for :  my  son — for  you  are  the  son  of 
my  heart — in  a  good  office !  and  my  daughter  married  ! 

Will.  How! 

Frey,  [to  Juliana'\.  My  correspondent  in  Hamburg,  the 
son  of  my  old  friend  Meerfeld,  proposed  for  you  a  month  ago ; 

1  asked  you  then,  without  letting  you  guess  my  motive,  if  your 
heart  were  quite  free ;  you  told  me  it  was,  and  your  answer 
went  by  the  next  post  to  Hamburg.  Meerfeld,  who,  like  my¬ 
self,  never  lets  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet,^  threw  himself 
into  his  carriage — he  is  young,  handsome,  ricli — he  has  just 
alighted  at  the  Golden  Lion,  and  in  five  minutes  he  will  be 
here.  On  Monday  you  shall  be  betrothed,  and  Monday  week 
is  your  wedding-day. 

JllL.  In  a  week,  my  dear  father?  Pardon  me,  but  how  are 
we  even  to  know  each  other  in  a  week  ? 

Frey.  To  see  each  other  a  week  is  enough — to  know  each 
other  a  year  too  little — and  then,  who  talks  of  lovers  knowing 
each  other  ?  They  always  appear  in  masquerade,  as  they  do  at 
the  Redoute.  If  the  gentleman  were  to  pine  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  you  to  coquette  and  dress  at  him  fur  another  half 
century,  think  you,  you  would  know  each  other  a  bit  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  it  all  ?  Both  your  heads  would  be  addled  at  last  by 
playing  such  a  farce,  and  for  so  lung — and  tliat ’s  all  the  good 
we  should  have  of  it. 

JuL.  As  the  daughter  of  Freymann,  the  rich  banker,  I 
eannot  be  married  as  if  1  had  come  out  of  the  orphan  school ; 
my  wedding  must  be  solemnized  with  becoming  splendour, 
and  preparations  must  be  made  accordingly. 

Frey.  Which  are  already  looked  to:  I  have  been  myself 
to  Madame  Girard,  and  have  bespoke  your  wedding  dress,  all 
of  French  blonde,  such  as  the  queen  herself  might  wear — cost 
two  hundred  dollars;  in  my  room,  on  the  sofa,  lie  a  dozen 
India  shawls,  and  thirty  silks  or  more,  all  from  Franke’s 
warehouse;  go  choose  what  you  like.  My  head  clerk  has 
gone  to  the  jeweller’s,  to  see  about  your  jewels ;  your  Doro- 


nothing  shall  be  wanting,  nothing  forgotten ;  in  a  week  you 
shall  be  Madame  Meerfeld,  and  in  a  fortnight  we  shall  all  be 
on  the  road  to  Hamburg. 

JuL.  And  suppose  1  shouldn’t  like  this  Meerfeld  ? 

Frey.  Not  like  him!  and  pray  why  should  you  not  love 
him  ? 

JuL.  If  my  heart — 

Frey.  Your  heart  is  free — didn’t  you  tell  me  so  yourself? 
acd  don’t  we  know  that  a  young  girl’s  heart,  when  it  is  free. 


face  and  a  ready  tongue,  and  it’s  etf  like  a  shot  at  once. 

W  hat  do  you  think,  eh,  Francis  ? 

Will.  I  think  the  heart  of  your  daughter  far  too  precious 
to  be  yielded  to  the  first  who  ofi'ers  himself. 

Frey.  Karly  wooed,  and  early  won. 

Was  never  repented  under  the  sun.' 

Is  she  to  wait,  pr’ythee,  till  she’s  forty,  and  take  the  the  last 
who  offers  ? 

Will.  A  young  lady  possessed  of  your  daughter’s  beauty 
and  understanding,  and  surrounded  by  a  host  of  admirers — 
JuL.  [petulantly^  Pray  let  us  have  no  more  of  this,  sir:  I 
must  be  in  a  better  humor  than  I  am  to-day,  to  endure  your 
complimentary  fadeurs. 

Frey.  Oh  ho!  Juliana,  what  objection  have  you  to  this 
day,  of  all  days  in  the  year?  the  third  of  June,  a  cliarming 
sunshiny  day,  and  Saturday  too :  I  like  Saturday — it  has  al¬ 
ways  bmn  my  lucky  day ;  fie !  I  know  not  how  you  look !  1 
will  not  have  those  frowns  when  your  bridegroom  comes ;  they 
will  not  do  at  all,  Juliana. 

JuL.  I  don’t  core,  not  I,  how  I  look.  I  certainly  shall  put 
no  restraint  on  my  looks  fur  the  sake  of  this  Meerfeld ! 

F RE  Y.  The  idea  of  being  married  seems  to  have  put  you  in¬ 
to  a  mighty  ill  humor. 

JuL.  Only — if  you  would  not  be  in  such  a  hurry,  my  dear 
father ! 

Frey.  But  when  I  tell  you  that  the  dress  is  there,  and  the 
shawls,  and  that  the  tailor  is  coming,  and — eh,  Juliana  ?  you 
havn ’t  imposed  on  me  now  with  that  free  heart  of  yours  ? 

JuL.  What  do  you  mean,  paiia? 

F rey.  Only  tliis  Lieutenant  Kramer,  who  has  been  very  as¬ 
siduous  in  his  attentions  lately — 

W  ILL.  Ay,  indeed  ? 

Frey.  We  have  never  been  to  a  party  where  we  did  uot 
find  him,  and  he  has  a  wonderful  knack  at  guessing  our  fancies 
and  intentions  in  walking  and  driving,  for  we  are  sure  to  meet 
him  every  day. 

W  ILL.  I  never  heard  your  daughter  speak  of  him. 

Frey.  No,  she  speaks him. 

JuL.  This  is  really  aflVunting,  papa;  Lieutenant  Kramer, 
they  say,  is  almost  an  engaged  man,  and  surely  you  cannot 
think - 

Frey.  Well,  well,  my  dear  girl,  I  will  not  think  it  possible ; 
it  were  my  death-blow  if  you  should  come  to  me  at  this  time 
o’  day  with  a  love-tale.  A  month  ago,  God  knows,  you  might 
have  taken  whom  you  liked  for  me,  rich  or  poor  ;  it  had  been 
all  the  same,  if  he  had  been  an  honest  man ;  but  now,  in  such 
a  case,  I  must  appear  in  Meerfeld’s  eyes  no  better  thw  a  fool, 
a  ninny. 

W ILL.  [ande^  Wretch  that  I  am  !  accursed  dissimulation! 
JuL.  Do  not  fret  yourself  into  a  fever,  my  dear  father;  if 
it  be  the  decree  of  fate  that  Meerfeld  is  to  be  my  lord  and 
master,  why.  so  it  will  be.  [Aside  to  Will  mar'\'.  Make  your¬ 
self  easy ;  I  shall  know  how  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Frey.  What  are  you  saying  tlicre  ? 

JuL.  That  1  think  it  would  be  hardly  decorous  for  me  to  re¬ 
joice  over  the  future,  or  to  select  my  trousseau  before  I  have 
even  seen  my  intended  bridegroom. 

Frey.  Why,  that ’s  true  indeed — you  are  right.  She’s 
right  there,  Willmar.  I  only  ask  you  not  to  look  as  if  you 
were  to  be  hanged ;  and  for 'my  too  great  haste  you  must  make 
allowances.  You  know  I  have  been  quick  all  my  life :  while 
my  partners  were  consulting  about  a  s{>eculatioo,  1  was  al¬ 
ready  in  the  midst  of  it ;  while  rivals  were  ogling  your  mother, 
1  had  asked  her  to  fix  the  day ;  before  my  doctor  could  write 
a  prescription  I  bad  already  swallowed  the  remedy  nean'St  at 
hand.  I  have  to  thank  my  promptitude  fur  riches,  happiness, 
perhaps  life  itself;  and  when  death  comes  at  last,  1  sh^l  take 
just  a  hasty  leave  of  you  all,  and  get  over  tlie  last  hour  as 
quickly  as  possible. 
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Will.  God  grant  it  may  be  fiu*  distant ! 

Frit.  I  care  not  how  distant — the  farther  off  the  better; 
but  when  it  doe$  come  to  the  last,  no  liagsring — that ’s  all. 
But  now  to  other  matters.  So  you  are  secretary  to  Prince 
Adolphus  ? — a  capital  place — plenty  to  do— and  profitable 
work  too— twelve  hundred  dollars  beside  fees.  Now  the  next 
thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  a  pretty  wife — o’  my  conscience 
I  behevo  you  have  some  such  thought  in  your  he^  already — 
eh  7 

Will.  HerrFreymann! 

Frit.  Well,  why  need  you  blush  7  If  you  are  in  love,  say 
so  at  once — there ’s  no  ne^  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  for  no  doubt 
your  choice  is  worthy  of  you— it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Will.  Oh  my  benefactor  .'  my  father ! 

Fret.  I  understand — such  an  exclamation  is  as  good  as  a 
confession.  Well,  and  so  you  are  in  love ;— do  I  know  her  f 
who  is  it  7 

Will.  O  that  I  dared  to  speak ! 

Fret.  And  what  hinders  you  7 

Will.  1  fear  lest  my  choice  shonld  displease  you. 

Fret.  Why,  is  she  not  come  of  honest  kin  7 

W ILL.  She  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  best  of  men. 

Fret.  Then  I  require  no  more ;  all  young  ladies  a«^  pretty, 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  as  for  money,  if  she  have  no  for¬ 
tune,  why  I  can  give  you  a  lift  at  first,  and  you  must  begin  with 
economy. 

Will.  Such  condescension — such  goodness — O!  I  were 
the  basest  of  men  if  I  longer  concealed  from  you - 

Jt/'L.  [»«  a  lov  voice"]  Go  on — and  lose  me  for  ever ! 

Fret.  Go  on— I  am  all  ear. 

Will.  What  have  I  said?  I  am  so  confused — I  hardly 
know  what  I  mean. 

Fret.  So  it  seems  indeed. 

.Jui..  Herr  Willmar,  pray  be  so  good  as  to  defer  your  ten¬ 
der  confessions  to  another  opportunity ;  for,  as  you  must  per¬ 
ceive,  I  have  an  infinity  of  things  to  say  to  my  father. 

Will.  Mamsell  Juliana  thinks  that  this  is  not  a  fit  time 
for  my  explanation.  I  submit — but  [^voith  emphasis]  for  the 
last  time.  \_He  goes  out.] 

Fret.  What’s  the  matter  with  him,  do  you  know  7 

JuL.  1  certainly  shall  not  take  the  trouble  of  guessing  his 
secrets. 

Fret.  Well,  Well — don’t  speak  so  scornfully  of  my  good 
Francis ;  he  is  an  industrious,  worthy  fellow. 

JuL.  VVhy,  he  is  not  absolutely  insufferable,  but  at  this 
moment  very  much  in  my  way,  for  1  have  a  request  to  make. 

Fret.  Well,  out  with  it. 

JuL.  You  will  laugh  at  me,  papa!  A  few  minutes  ago  I 
would  n’t  hear  a  word  of  this  treusseau,  and  now  I  am  really 
impatient  just  to  see  the  shawls  and  the  things. 

Fret.  Well,  come  with  me  to  my  room.  You  young  girls 
are  strange  creatures,  after  all.  Dress  7  O  we  despise  it ! 
A  husband  7  Fie,  do  n’t  mention  such  a  thing  !  iiut  let  any 
one  think  to  deprive  you  of  one  or  the  other,  what  weeping 
and  wailing  !  Ay,  I  see  it  will  be  with  Meerfeld  as  with  the 
India  shawls— e,ome  along,  [//e  goes  out.] 

JuL.  [aside,  and  folloteing].  We  ’ll  contrive  to  keep  the 
shawls,  and  yet  send  this  Herr  Meerfeld  liootless  home.  [Exit]. 

END  or  THE  FIRST  ACT. 


ACT  II. 

Scene — The  same  Apartment. 

Fred,  [eyitering.]  I  could  scarcely  t*at  a  morsel  at  dinner, 
and  even  with  difficulty  I'estrained  my  tears.  My  cousin 
thinks  me  no  better  than  a  fool ;  and  in  truth  I  do  behave  in 
her  presence  as  if  I  had  not  common  sense— and  yet ’t  is  al¬ 
most  cruel  to  make  such  a  poor,  timid  creature  the  object  of 
her  wit  in  pn*sence  of  a  third  party.  What  can  Willmar  think 
of  me  !  I  could  see  that  alter  what  Juliana  said,  he  was 
ashamed  to  take  me  to  the  theatre.  O !  he  may  make  him¬ 
self  easy — I  .“hall  not  go  now,  whatever  pleasure  it  might  have 
been  under  different  circumstances.  • 

Enter  Wiesel. 

WiE.  Honored  young  lady,  may  I  entreat  a  word  7  I  have 
just  heard  from  the  cook-maid  of  Brand,  the  jeweller,  that 
Herr  Frcymann  is  in  want  of  a  set  of  jewels. 

Fred.  It  may  be  so;  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

WiK.  Why  does  n’t  Herr  Freymann  in  such  cases  make 
use  of  me  7  I ’m  no  jeweller — no  shop-keeper ;  but  if  any 
one  wants  to  make  a  purchase,  the  quickest,  the  cheapest — 
no  matter  what — I ’m  your  man.  Jewels  !  why,  Lord  bless 
you,  who  would  ever  think  of  going  to  a  jeweller  for  jewels  7 
Here  I  have  something  at  my  fiiend’s  service,  and  at  half 


their  value.  [He  takes  out  a  ease  of  jewels.]  There— look 
you  there— and  be  wonder-struck !  A  certain  Imly— I  may 
name  her  to  you — the  Baronness  von  Brauss,  cem 't  forbear 
giving  grand  entertainments  ;  and  so,  like  Queen  Cleopatra, 
she  has  dissolved  her  pearls  in  her  wine— ha,  ha,  ha  !  [He 
opens  the  case.]  Are  they  not  pearls  of  the  purest  water  7 — 
worth  three  hundred  ducats  between  brothers,  and  she  ’ll  let 
them  go  for  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

Fred.  If  you  wish  to  speak  to  my  uncle,  I  had  better  call 
him. 

WiE.  One  moment,  Mamsell  Frederica;  you  know  I  am 
not  naturally  inquisitive — not  in  the  least ;  but  this  inquiry 
about  jewels  has  excited  my  curiosity,  for  it  agrees  with  other 
reports  which  have  lately  come  to  my  ears. 

Fred.  What  reports  7 

WiE.  They  say  Mamsell  Juliana  is  a  bride,®  engaged  to 
some  Englishman,  or  Greek,  or  Americem,  who  put  up  at  the 
Golden  Lion  this  morning. 

F RED.  A  correspondent  of  my  uncle’s,  a  certain  Herr 
Meerfeld  from  Hamburg,  was  expected  to  dinner  to-day,  and 
we  know  not  why  he  did  not  make  his  appearance. 

W  IE.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  match  in  hand  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Mamsell  Juliana? 

Fred.  I  really  cannot  inform  you. 

WiE.  I  will  confess  to  you  that,  under  the  excuse  of  the 
jewels,  I  came  here  more  particularly  to  have  a  peep  at  the 
stranger.  I  am  known  every  where  as  an  old  friend  of  the 
family,  and  I  shall  be  questioned  on  all  sides. 

Fred.  Well,  sir,  if  you  know  nothing,  I  suppose  you  need 
say  nothing.  [jSAc  goes  out.] 

WiE.  Cunning  little  jade!  she  won’t  speak  out.  But  I  see 
it  ail;  Mamsell  Juliana  is  to  be  married;  that  will  put  the 
Collector  Summer  in  a  rage,  and  Lieutenant  Kramer  too.  If 
I  could  but  get  at  some  particulars  of  the  affair,  it  would  keep 
Madame  Flieder  quiet. 

Enter  Meerfeld. 

Meer.  Have  I  the  honor  to  see  Herr  Frcymann  7 

WiK.  [aside].  The  deuse  !  he ’s  not  of  our  town— a  new 
face  entirely.  [Aloud.]  Hen-  Freymann,  did  you  say  7  No, 

I  am  not  that  gentleman,  but  his  oldest  and  best  friend  ;  and 
so,  if  you  have  any  business  with  him - 

Meer.  [examining  him].  1  merely  came  to  pay  him  a 
visit. 

W IE.  May  I  know  your  worshipful  name  7 

Meer.  The  name  does  n’t  signify. 

WiE.  Why — yes — very  true  indeed — the  name  does  not 
signify,  as  you  say ;  but  1  can  hardly  announce  you  as  Mr. 
Anonymous— he,  he  ! 

Meer.  Then  pray  tell  him,  the  gentleman  he  expected  is 
here. 

WiE.  The  gentleman  he  expects  is  Herr  Meerwald — no, 
Meerfeld,  from  Hamburg.  And  so  you  are  Herr  Meerfeld  of 
Hamburg!  You  see  I  am  informed  of  every  thing,  and  con¬ 
sequently  you  need  not  lie  imder  any  restraint  on  my  account, 
my  rlear  sir. 

Meer.  Not  in  the  least. 

W  IB.  I  not  only  know  who  you  are,  but  what  you  are  come 
for. 

Meer.  Indeed! 

WiES.  And  upon  my  word  you  know  what  you  are  about, 
and  no  mistake  i  Mamsell  Juliana  is  a  most  beautiful  young 
lady,  and  her  father’s  sole  heiress. 

Meer.  Be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what  is  your  office  in  this 
house?  [Aside].  This  fellow  is  insufi'erable  ! 

WiES.  My  office! — the  highest — the  noblest — the  divinest 
— that  of  a  frientl ! 

Meer.  Ay,  indeed  ! 

WiE.  A  friend,  though  I  say  it,  who  has  a  heart  for  his 
friends’s  friends;  and  therefore  begs  to  be  allowed  the 
honor  of  presenting  himself  as  your  worship’s  devoted  friend 
the  first  time  he  has  the  felicity  of  meeting  you  in  company. 

Meer.  Your  must  obedient. 

WiES.  No  compliments,  pray  I  bate  them  deadly. 

Meer.  Not  worth  wliile. 

WiES.  You  were  expected  to  dinner  to-day;  how  is  it  we 
had  not  the  honor  of  seeing  yon  7 

Meer.  I  was  not  invited,  that  I  know  of. 

WiES.  How'  ? — that  was  a  terrible  blunder !  I  know  Herr 
Freymann  intended  it.  I  conjure  you,  my  most  worthy  sir,  to 
pardon  the  oversight.  That’s  just  the  way  with  servants, 
when  one  trusts  to  them.  Ay,  I  will  certainly  give  it  to  them 
soundly  for  this  ! 

Meer.  Arc  you  the  master  here,  then  7 
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WiK«.  Pardon  mo;  I  am,  on  the  contrary',  everj-  ane’s 
most  humble  !W?rvant. 

Mkkr.  So  much  the  better;  for  otherwise  I  should  have 
been  obliged  to  intercetle  for  the  domestics,  who  are  in  all 
probability  perfectly  guiltless  in  the  matter;  they  did  not  find 
me  at  home,  for  I  have  been  running  about  your  town  for  the 
last  four  hours. 

WiES.  Ha  !  to  Iw  sure;  that’s  quite  another  thing ;  in  that 
case  1  have  only  to  lantern — 

Meek.  And  to  say  no  more  about  it. 

WiES.  I  see  you  are  looking  at  the  case  in  my  hand: 

Meer.  Not  I. 

WiE.  I  was  not  to  let  any  one  see  it;  nevertheless,  my 
very  dear  sir,  if  you  were  to  request — to  ask  such  a  thing - 

Meer.  Which  I  do  not. 

WiE.  If  you  had  the  slightest  wish— — 

Meer.  Which  I  have  not;  my  oply  wish  at  this  moment  is 
to  speak  to  Herr  Freymann. 

WiE.  Lord  bless  me  !  why  did  not  you  say  so  at  once  ?  I 
fly  to  bring  him.  \_He  goes  out.'\ 

Meer.  If  I  am  to  make  hereafter  one  of  the  family,  tliis 
friend  of  the  family  must  be  off,  for  certainly  I  shall  not  include 
him  in  the  bargain. 

Enter  Fretmann  and  Wiesel. 

WiE.  There  he  stands,  the  long-expected  guest. 

Frey.  A  thousand  thousand  welcomes,  my  dear  Mcerfield  ! 
I  have  been  waiting  your  arrival  really  with  a  father's  im¬ 
patience.  1  am  sorry  you  did  not  receive  my  invitation  to 
dine  with  us  to-day ;  but  never  mind,  it  dws  not  signify  now. 
T  have  given  orders  to  have  your  trunks  brought  here  imme¬ 
diately,  and  I  tiust  you  will  make  my  house  your  own.  Let 
me  look  at  you.  Excellent  !  capital !  capital ! — -just  what  I 
had  fancied  you  in  my  own  mind.  Here,,  Wiesel,  be  so 
good  as  to  call  my  daughter  here. 

WiE.  With  pleasure;  (aside')  for  so  I  shall  manage  to  be 
present  at  the  first  interview,  [i/e  goes  out.'] 

Meer.  This  cordial  reception  makes  me  easy,  my  good 
Herr  Freymann!  it  justifies  all  that  my  late  father  said  of 
you,  and  I  hope  wo  shall  soon  come  to  a  right  understanding. 

Frey.  I  hope  so  too;  indeed  I  am  so  well  convinceil  of  it, 
that  I  shall  not  put  you  off  with  fair  hopes  only :  we  will  have 
the  betrothing  next  Monday. 

Meer.  Oh ! 

FREY.  [ impatiently ).  Well ? 

Meer.  I  have  not  yet  had  the  honor  of  waiting  on  the 
young  lady. 

Frey.  Why,  that ’s  true  ;  but  she  ’ll  be  here  immediately. 
Wiesel,  I  suppose,  is  chattering  by  the  way,  which  he  might 
as  well  defer  to  another  opportunity ;  for  you  must  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  Juliana  at  once,  if  the  banns  are  to  be  published  in 
church  to-morrow. 

Meer.  To  morrow  ! — what  can  you  be  thinking  of  my  dear 
sir  ? 

Frey.  Why,  to  morrow  is  Sunday;  you  would  n’t  wait  a 
whole  week  longer  ? 

Meer.  Why  not?  A  week— a  fortnight  nay,  a  month, 
with  all  my  heart. 

Frey.  I  do  n’t  like  delays  of  anykir.d  Now  we  are  alone, 
Meerfeld,  listen  ^o  me.  I  will  give  niy  « laughter  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  which  shall  be  laid  down  either  in  the  four  per 
cents,  or  bills  at  sight,  as  you  pleast'. 

Meer.  I  think,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  rather  too  soon  to  discuss 
such  matters. 

Frey.  Why  so? 

Meer.  Because — I — I  really  do  n’t  know  how  I  shall  tell 
you. 

Frey.  Nay,  out  with  it. 

Meer.  A  union  between  your  daughter  and  myself  was  the 
wish  of  my  late  dear  father ;  and  the  excellent  character  I  had 
heard  every  where  of  you,  sir,  indk  led  me  to  acquiesce. — 
I  wrote  to  you  therefore.  I  proposed  tor  your  daughter ;  but 
let  me  remind  you,  on  the  express  condition  that,  on  a  nearer 
acquaintance,  our  characters  should  be  found  to  suit  each 
other. 

Frey.  I  do  n’t  remember  a  word  of  it. 

Meer.  Be  so  good  as  to  refer  to  my  letter. 

Frey.  Why,  Lord  bless  you,  I ’ve  burned  it  long  ago !  I 
never  sutler  old  papers  to  accumulate  in  my  desk;  but  what 
matter  ?  I  believe  you  on  your  word ;  but  I  cannot  un  lerstnnd 
your  scruples  in  the  least.  You  please  me,  and  con^e^Juently 
will  please  my  daughter. 

Meer.  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Frey.  But  I  am  ; — and  my  daughter  will  please  you. 


Meer.  I  am  nut  sure  of  that  either. 

Frey.  Sir! 

Meer.  Do  not  be  offended.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  young 
lady. 

Frey.  What  the  plague  is  that  Wiesel  about?  You  are 
putting  me  quite  out  of  conceit  with  tlie  whole  thing.  I  hardly 
know  what  I  think  or  say. 

Meer.  Wiesel,  then,  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  you 
have  just  sent  in  search  of  your  daughter  T 
Frey.  Yes,  truly. 

Meer.  Kxruse  me,  but  is  he  a  friend  of  yours? 

Frey.  A  fiiend  of  mine!  Lord  forbid  I  What  put  that 
into  your  head  T  If  such  friends  abounded  in  the  land,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  ask  the  commanding  oflicer  for  a  cordon 
sanitaire  to  keep  the  whole  bnaxl  at  a  distance.  He’s  an  in¬ 
trusive,  mcnldling  gossip — a  hungry  parasiti— that’s  all. 

Meer.  I’m  glad  to  hear  it. 

Frey.  Glad  to  hear  what  t 

Meer.  That  he  is  not  your  friend,  for  lie’s  an  intoloralde 
bore.  Enter  Juliana. 

JuL.  Your  pardon,  my  dear  father,  if  I  did  not  come  to 
you  immediately;  but  I  was  obliged  to  get  rul  of  the  Wiesel, 
who  insisted  on  coming  with  me. 

Frey.  And  you  were  right  there,  my  dear  child. 

JuL.  [in  a  low  voice].  Who  is  the  stranger? 

Frey.  No  stranger — a  near  and  dear  friend  of  our  family 
— Heir  Mi*erfield. 

.luL.  [curtseying].  Charmetl  to  have  the  honour - 

Meer.  [ioirtagj.  The  honour  is  mine.  [Aisdc.]  A  beau¬ 
tiful  creature,  faitii  ! 

Frey.  Well,  how  doyoulike  him  ?  ®hf — speak,  girl. 

JuL.  My  dear  father ! - 

Frey,  [to  meerfiei.d].  And  what  do  you  think  of  her  7 
Meer.  My  dear  sir  ! - 

Frey.  '*  My  dear  father,”  and  “  My  dear  sir,” — what  do 
you  mean  by  that  ? 

JuL.  [politely  to  HiiS.KTV.'Lv].  You  have  just  anrivinl  from 
Hamburg  ?  I  fear  that,  compared  with  your  native  city,  our 
little  town  will  stH'in  very  empty  and  duli. 

Meer.  I  cannot  deny  it. 

JuL.  We  have  only  one  brilliant  epoch — that  of  the  fair;" 
but  on  that  occasion  we  may  almost  vie  with  London  or  Paris. 
We  have  specimens  of  every  nation  congrvgatiHl  here,  and 
lay  both  the  old  and  the  new  world  under  contribution :  ’tis  a 
pity  you  were  not  here  six  weeks  ago. 

Meer.  It  is  of  no  consequence ;  for  I  am  not  come  hen'  to 
see  the  many,  but  to  learn  to  know  a  few. 

JuL.  You  will  be  horribly  ennuyi. 

Meer.  O  no!  (looking  at  her  tritk  a  smile)  I  shall  ob¬ 
serve. 

.luL.  I  doubt  whether  you  will  find  anything  worthy  of  ob¬ 
servation. 

I  Meer.  Everything  is  worth  obsenation. 

I  JoL.  Indeed!  then  the  honour  of  exciting  your  observation 
is  no  distinction? 

Meer.  None  whatever,  when  such  obsen-ation  leads  to 
nothing  farther. 

JuL.  (pointedly).  In  that  case,  pray  honour  me  with  yout 
observation.  Are  )o«  musical,  Herr  Mt^erfeld  ? 

Meer.  I  play  a  little  on  the  violin. 

JuL.  You  love  music  ? 

;  Meer.  From  my  soul ! 

I  JuL.  To-morrow  there  will  be  a  good  concert  at  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Hall.  I  shall  not  go,  but  my  father  will  have  gn^at 
pleasure  in  introducing  you. 

I  Meer.  If  Herr  Freyman  will  have  the  goodness — [turning 
I  to  kirn.] 

I  JuL.  [aside].  A  most  gallant  suitor  truly! 
j  Meet.  I  have  heard  much  of  your  concerts  here, 
j  JuL.  I  am  engaged  to-morrow  to  Hofrath  Thieler,  to  hear 
I  the  reading  of  a  new  tragedy,  by  a  poet  of  this  town. 

Meer,  I  must  confess  I  do  not  envy  you. 

I  JuL.  I  shall  probably  becanuytfc  to  death  myself. 

Meer.  Then  why  go? 

JuL.  I  should  prefer  the  com-ert. 

Meek.  Then  pray  come  to  the  concert:  it  woidd  add  to 
my  gratification. 

!  JuL.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot,  in  civility,  d*'cline  the  reading; 
j  the  Hofrath  is  an  intimate  friend  of  our  family.  I  have,  how- 
1  ever,  the  privilege  of  taking  any  one  I  like. 

I  Meer.  I  must  beg  to  be  excused. 

I  Jui..  [ir»M  quickness].  I  mean  acquaintances  of  course. 
'  [Aside.]  The  man  is  such  a  clown,  he  is  quite  diverting. 
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Frit.  But,  children,  ean  you  talk  of  nothing  but  concerts 
and  tragedies  T  1  see  no  end  to  it,  if  you  are  to  go  on  in  that 
fashion :  perhaps  I  am  in  yur  way — shall  I  go  ? 

Mrer.  If  you  would  be  so  obliging ! 

Fret.  Well,  then,  1  *m  gone ;  but  for  heaven’s  sake  settle 
it  all  quickly :  in  a  ousirter  of  an  hour  I  hope  to  see  you  in 
my  study,  my  dear  Meerfeld.  [//«  goe$  out.'\ 

JvLiEHA  and  Meerfelo. 

Meer.  [aside].  Now  for  it ! 

JuL.  [aside].  He  is  silent:  it  is  not  my  pait  to  speak  first, 
I  presume. 

Meer.  [aside].  There’s  something  about  this  girl  alto- 
^ther  singular — an  air  of  decision — sometiiing,  in  short,  which 
in  any  other  would  perhaps  have  repelled  me ;  but  it  becomes 
her.  The  shortest  way  is  the  best :  so  have  at  her.**  [ilioud.] 
Mamsell ! 

Ji7L.  Sir? 

Meer.  You  know,  doubtless,  why  I  am  here  ? 

JvL.  How  should  I  know? 

Meer.  Nay,  no  dissembling,  to  the  point  at  once — I  am 
come  to— to— marry  you ! 

Jt7L.  That  is  coming  to  the  point  indeed. 

Meer.  But  you  understand — not  unless  you  like  me  ! 

JuL.  Young  ladies  are  scarce  in  Hamburg,  I  presume  I 

Meek.  On  the  contrary,  they  abound  there,  as  they  do 
every  where  else ;  but  I  suppose  I  am  phlegmatic ;  and  then  1 
am  always  engaged  in  important  business :  and  so  it  has  hap 
pened  that  I  have  not  yet  been  in  love  regularly. 

JuL.  Then  I  am  the  fii'St  woman  you  were  ever  in  love 
with? 

Meer.  Pardon  me :  I  did  not  say  I  was  in  love  with  you; 
if  I  had  said  so,  you  might  with  reason  have  been  offended : 
it  would  have  ^peared  as  if  I  thought  you  could  believe  such 
a  thing.  No,  IsmiUng  arck/y]  I  am  not  yet  in  love  with  you ! 

JuL.  You  have  said  so  once  already,  sir! 

Meer.  Pray  allow  me  to  finish  what  I  had  to  sa}  :  I  am 
not  yet  in  love  with  you,  but  1  feel  that  I  might  easily  be  so, 
for  you  please  me  right  well :  and  now  tell  me,  do  I  please 
you  7 

J  UL.  That  is  a  most  insidious  question. 

Meer.  Not  in  the  least,  if  you  will  speak  frankly:  neithei 


shall  I  regard  your  answer  as  decisive;  for  at  present  we  can 


on'y  speak  of  the  general  impression  my  appearance  may 
1  ave  made  on  you. 

Jt'L.  You  take  it  for  granted,  then,  that  you  have  made  an 
i.n  tiression  on  me  7 

Meer.  Do  not  trifle  with  me  thus — I  am  not  used  to  it, 
and  1  do  not  quite  like  it. 

JuL.  You  speak  plainly  enough,  I  must  confess. 

Meer.  This  sort  of  conversation  is  not  at  all  in  my  way ; 
I  shall  make  no  hand  of  it  at  all.  Let  us  retuiii  to  the  main 
point,  and  as  you  will  not  tell  me  what  you  think  of  me,  or 
perhap  do  not  deem  it  worth  while  to  think  about  me  at  all, 
let  me  tell  you  what  I  am.  You  may  trust  to  my  description, 
for  I  know  myself  better  than  any  one  else  knows  me,  having 
all  my  life  long  thought  more  than  1  spoke.  I  am  serious,  per¬ 
haps  rather  dull ;  inflexible  in  all  that  regards  principle ;  not 
much  accustomed  to  female  society,  and  rather  rough  than 
courtly ;  incapable  of  flattery,  and  even  of  concealing  my  dis¬ 
gust  when  1  meet  with  any  thing  unworthy.  1  feel  both  warmly 
and  deeply,  but  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  expressing  my  feel¬ 
ings,  and  therefore  often  appear  harsh  and  cold.  1  would 
sacrifice  my  life  for  a  friend,  but  1  cannot  sit  and  sympathise 
with  him  when  he  has  the  toothache.  In  short,  1  should 
make  a  sony  lover,  but  perhaps  a  tolerable  husband  ;  for,  with 
all  my  faults,  1  have  a  true  and  an  honest  heart :  and  my  sig¬ 
nature  to  my  marriage  contract  were  at  least  as  sacred  as  to 
a  bill  of  exchange.  My  own  tastes  would  not  lead  me  to  take 
my  wife  much  into  line  society,  but  every  pleasure  that  fiieiid- 
ahip  and  art  could  bestow  I  would  endeavor  to  assemble  round 
my  home.  1  would  keep  the  reins  of  domestic  government 
in  my  own  hands,  but  then  I  would  have  my  wife  fur  my  sole 
confidant  and  prime  minister.  As  1  would  never  oppose  but 
from  conviction,  so  1  would  never  yield  but  from  conviction. 
In  conclusion  I  would  not  treat  my  wife  os  a  divinity  when 
young,  even  that  I  might  honour  her  in  age.  Now  I  have 
done.  As  for  my  person,  you  see  it  is  no  great  things ;  but 
neither  is  it  one  to  scare  children ;  and  I  am  thirty-four  next 
birthday — now  speak ! 

JuL.  [after  a  pause"].  Do  you  require  tlie  catalogue  of 
my  defects  in  return  for  yours ! 

Meer.  Oh  no ;  that  were  a  poor  price  to  ask  fur  my  sin¬ 
cerity  ;  for  I  should  not  suppose  you  have  many  faults  to  con¬ 


fess.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  things  I  have  remarked, 
which  I  could  wish  otherwise. 

JuL.  [ironically].  Indeed !  perhaps  you  will  do  me  the  fa¬ 
vor  to  point  them  out  7 

Meer.  You  will  not  be  offended  with  my  frankness  7 
JcL.  On  the  contrary,  I  request  it  of  you. 

Meer.  You  are  not  sincere  enough  for  me,  and  you  have  a 
good  deal  of  vanity. 

JuL.  A  novel  style  of  compliment,  truly! 

Meer.  I  was  not  thinking  of  paying  compliments. 

JcL.  And  can  you  think  of  marrying  a  woman  of  whom  you 
entertain  such  an  opinion  7 

Meer.  Why  not  7  I  hope  to  see  you  changed  in  some  things 
if  you  ever  become  my  wife 

JuL.  As  I  am  '.'ow,  so  I  shall  ever  be  to  the  end  of  my  life. 
Meer.  F'orgive  me,  but  I  cannot  believe  it.  Self-improve¬ 
ment  should  be  the  aim  «f  all,  and  wdll  be  yours,  no  doubt. 

JuL.  When  I  see  you  bent  on  the  same  laudable  purpose — 
perhaps.  ' 

Meer.  I  am  so,  on  my  honor;  and  therefore  if  it  be  the 
will  of  Providence  that  we  should  be  united,  I  would  beg  of 
you  to  call  my  attention  to  my  faults  and  deflciencies,  as  I 
should  certainly  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  yours.  We 
should  thus  both  be  gainers. 

Enter  Johann. 

JoH.  Sir,  the  servant  of  the  Collector  Wild  is  without,  and 
begs  to  speak  to  you. 

^eer.  Ah,  yes;  Irenaember.  [  To  Juliana]:  With  your 

Eermission  we  will  resume  our  conversation  Iwlf  an  hour 
ence. 

JuL.  Certainly,  I  have  sdll  much  to  say  to  you. 

[Meerfeld  hovit  and  goes  out,  followed  by  Johann.] 
JuL.  A  very  strange  nwn  !  I  declare,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  I  felt  almost  intimidated.  He  is  rough,  unpolished, 
yet  in  such  an  original  style,  that  I  was  quite  thrown  out  of  all 
my  common-places.  It  was  obsolutely  provoking  to  hear  him 
say  in  such  an  indifferent  tone  that  he  was  not  in  love  with 
me.  However,  't  is  better  as  it  is :  it  will  be  so  much  the 
easier  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Enter  Willmar. 

Will,  [in  a  tone  of  irritation.]  So  I  find  you  alone  at 
last  7 

JuL.  I  have  seen  and  talked  to  your  rival ;  and  have  com¬ 
fortable  news  for  you. 

Will.  Your  father  has  already  announced  Meerfeld  as 
your  bridegroom  to  the  whole  household. 

JcL.  Herr  Meerfeld  will  return  bootless  home  to  Ham¬ 
burg  in  less  than  a  week,  for  all  that. 

Will.  You  will  discover  all  to  your  father  then  7 
JuL.  I!  heaven  forbid! 

Will.  Or  perhaps  to  Meerfeld  himself  7 
JuL.  Still  less. 

Will.  Juliana !  what  do  you  mean  to  do? 

JuL.  That  is  my  secret ;  you  are  to  know  nothing  about  it. 
Be  satisfied  with  the  assurance  that  this  stranger  shall  not  be 
my  husband,  happen  what  may. 

Will.  0  possibly  Lieutenant  Kramer  may  have  a  better 
chance ! 

JuL.  What  do  you  mean  7  * 

Will.  Your  father  let  fall  a  few  words  this  morning, 
which  have  given  rise  to  some  reflections. 

JuL.  Is  it  possible  you  can  doubt  me,  Willmar? 

Will.  Why  should  I  nut  doubt  you  7 
JuL.  Willmar !  you  offend  me  ! 

Will.  I ’m  sorry — 

JuL.  Methinks  that  a  woman  who  has  sacrificed  such  bril¬ 
liant  prospects  fur  the  sake  of  the  man  she  prefers,  deserves 
his  confidence  at  least. 

Will.  And  does  not  that  tender  father,  who  never  refused 
his  daughter’s  shghtest  wish,  deserve  to  hear  the  truth  from 
her  7 

Jul.  Ungrateful!  what  am  I  to  understand  by  this?  For 
whose  sake  have  I  prevailed  on  myself  to  deceive  my  father  ? 
Will.  For  mine — perhaps  ■  - 
Jul.  Perliaps? 

Will.  Mistrust  is  the  bitter  fruit  of  falseh<x>d.  I  love  you, 
Juliana;  I  would  give  tlie  universe  to  believe  in  you;  but 
alas  !  your  words  have  no  longer  power  to  convince  me.  I 
know  how  little  a  false  assertion  costs  you,  and  more  than  once 
I  have  doubted  whether  love  for  me  be  really  the  motive  of 
your  conduct. 

Jul.  I  do  not  in  the  least  comprehend  you. 

Will.  It  seems  to  me,  Juliana,  that  with  true  love,  truth 
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hmi  been  the  breath  of  life.  If  you  had  really  felt  w’aat  you 
pretended  to  feci,  y»)U  had  not  stixipnl  to  intrigue  and  deceje 
tion — you  had  not  been  ashamed  of  your  preference  for  a  poor 
but  honest  man— you  would  have  thrown  yourself  at  once  into 
your  father’s  arms,  and  he — O  you  heard  what  he  said  this 
morning— he  would  have  united  us,  and  we  should  now  has’e 
been  at  the  summit  of  our  wishes,  without  guilt  or  reproach. 

JuL.  [^struggling  with  her  emotion'\.  There  issome  diHer- 
ence  between  a  hasty  expression  fn»m  his  lips  and  his  signa¬ 
ture  to  a  marriage  contract.  My  father  thought  he  might  say 
this  morning  any  thing  that  came  into  his  head,  reganling  me 
already  as  the  bride  of  MeerfeJd. 

Will.  No — any  one  might  have  seen  that  he  spoke  from 
the  heart ;  and  that‘you  could  have  heard  him  so  unmovcil, 
pained  me  to  the  soul. 

JuL.  Willmar,  you  really  assume  a  singular  tone  toward  i 
me ;  however,  1  must  forgive  you,  for  you  are  jealous,  poor  , 
man !  | 

Will.  I*erhaps — a  little; — but  that  is  not  what  most  occu-  ! 
pies  me  at  this  moment. 

JuL.  Then  what  is  it? 

Will.  O  Juliana.'  I  would  rather,  fur  rather,  see  you  false 
to  me  than  to  y«>urself .'  I  would  nither  not  dare  to  love  you, 
than  feel  that  I  could  not  love  you  ! — the  peace,  the  hap{)i- 
ness  of  my  future  life  are  in  your  hands,  liy  my  deep  lore 
for  you,  I  do  conjure  yoti,  grant  me  one  request ! 

JuL.  You  alarm  me  with  your  vehemence;  but  speak — 
what  is  it  ? 

W ILL.  O  let  the  falsehood  uttered  this  morning  be  the  last ! 
Let  our  fate  be  what  it  may,  we  shall  have  courage,  I  trust,  to 
bear  it.  Happiness  unmerited  is  shame  and  disgrace  ;  while 
no  calamity  undeserved  can  al)s«)lutely  degradi*  us. 

.luL.  Wljat  a  glt)omy  moralist  you  have  turned  on  a  sud- j 
den! — really,  any  one  to  hear  you  would  think  that  I  was  a  I 
cheat  and  a  liar  by  profession and  all  this  about  one  or  two  ! 
trifling  white  lies'! — told  for  your  sake  too!  .And  then,  as  ' 
regards  the  rest  of  my  conduct,  it  was  prudent,  not  false  ;  j 
and  I  defy  Lieutenant  Kramer  to  say  I  ever  uttered  a  word 
which  gave  him  nnison  t »  hope.  I  gave  him  no  moreencour-  1 
agement  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  put  those  who  sus-  j 
pected  our  love  on  a  wrong  scent.  j 

Will.  You  rft'd  give  him  encounii^mont,  then  ?  Another  | 
victim  of  deceit  and  artifice  ? — C)  Juliana!  ! 


JcL.  [uneasilu^  Willmar! 

Frict.  [coming Jorwar  i y  Ha!  what  the  plague,  what’s 
all  this?  Francis'  can  it  be  you  f  I  took  yott  f\ir  .Meerfeld— 
!  the  situation  would  certainly  have  become  him  better. 

!  Will.  O  hear  me,  HeiT  Fn*ymann! 

Fret.  Not  a  word — 1  have  hear.l  tt>o  much  already. 
Shame!  I  never  could  have  believe«l  it! — what,  deceive  your 
iHuiefactor,  your  second  fathur,  and  attempt  an  in*rigue  behind 
his  ba-'k  with  his  own  daughter?  Had  you  acted  with  integ* 
rity,  1  should  have  thought  yi>u  not  unworthy  of  U  ing  my  sou, 
but  now  1  shouKl  tlisdain  you  as  a  commiui  acquaintance. 
Hence!  ur^d  if  ever  w’e  meet  again,  let  it  be  as  if  we  had  never 
setui  or  known  each  otlier! 

JuL.  My  dear  father,  you  mistake. 

!•  RET.  And  ycui— dissembler  that  you  are— you  would  have 
married  M»*erfield!  If  you  loveil  another,  you  ought  to  have 
spoken  sooner.  Mistake!  why,  «lid  1  not  h(*ar  you  talking  of 
love  f 

JuL.  Herr  \\  illmur— was  only— <tnly  spi'aking  to  me  of  his 
love  for — my  cousin  I*  n*dericn ;— ami  i  was  merely  promising 
him  my  support  and  int(‘n‘8t. 

Fret,  [taking  breathy  His  love  for  Fntlerica  !  Francis 
loves  Fred»Ti«*a  !  Now  heaven  be  praised  ’tis  no  wors«> ;  but 
it  was  a  hon’ible  suspicion :  I  treml>le  yet  in  every  limb. 

Will.  Herr  Freymann,  think  of  na*  ns  you  w  ill— i  must— 

!  Jll  [tn  a  low  voicey  Be  silent— <»r  swe  me  married  to 
j  Meerfeld  in  a  week.  [  7’o  Frekms.vn.]  He  was  afraid  of 
I  confessing  his  love  to  you,  because  Frederica  is  your  niece,  and 
I  his  parents  are  i>oor. 

I  Frey.  D«i  you  think  rr  *  a  fiail,  young  man  1  What  could 
I  I  wish  laHter  tl)r  my  niece  than  such  a  husiwnd  as  yourself? 

[  ^Vhy,  1  coiikl  dunce  for  joy  in  my  old  age!  Une  moment- 
I  shall  Ik>  back  again  instantly  ;  «lon’t  stir— you  shall  have 
her,  my  boy — ^you  shall  have  her!  [Hurries  out  A 

Will.  What  is  he  going  to  do?  I  must  follow. 

Jt'L.  Stay  where  you  are — 1  have  tangle«l  the  knot,  ami  I 
must  loost'  It.  All  wdl  yet  bo  well — that  siuklen  thought  was 
help  in  our  utmost  ntH.'tl. 

Will  [turning  Jrotn  Aer].  The  need  w’as  better  than  the 
help. 

Enter  Fret.mann  leading  Frederica. 

Free.  Come  along,  Frederica — here’s  strange  news  for 
you!  1  am  going  to  send  you  away,  Fredi'rica— out  of  my  house. 


JuL.  Herr  Willmar,  I  must  say  yi»u  use  very  harsh  expres¬ 
sions;  but  1  know  why  you  are  so  inexorably  stern— you  love 
me  no  longer.  There  was  a  time  when  these  little  arti¬ 
fices  showed  only  as  proofs  of  my  love,  and  when  my  wilful¬ 
ness  was  hut  a  charm  in  your  eyes.  That  rime  is  past,  and 
now  you  exaggerate  my  faults  merely  to  excuse  your  own  in¬ 
constancy. 

W  ILL.  You  can  doubt  me  1 

.Tul.  To  he  sure — doubts  are  the  fashion,  it  seems;  allow 
me  to  have  my  doubts  too. 

Will.  You  were  my  first,  as  you  are  my  only  love ;  I  know 
not  how  I  could  endure  to  lose  you.  The  change  of  which 
you  accuse  me  is  in  my  mind,  not  in  my  heart.  1  know  the  : 
world  better  than  1  did,  and  have  had  occn.xion,  ns  a  man,  to 
observe  the  lamentable  result  of  errors  which,  when  a  mere  i 
youth,  did  not  strike  me;  that  turn  for  trifling  intrigue  may  in 
time  become  treachery  and  falseho<*d ;  and  thai  m«K’keiy  of 
every  serious  subject,  heartless  indiflerence.  O  Juliana!  listen 
to  the  warning  voice  o.  a  true  friend  ;  walk  in  the  path  1  have 
resolved  to  take:  let  it  lead  where  it  will^ — the  end  is  |)ea«e. 

.luL.  [trying  to  siniley  Upon  my  word,  your  sentimen¬ 
tality  becomes  almost  iefectious. 

Will.  You  are  touched  ;  O  do  not  strive  against  this  bet¬ 
ter  feeling!  Promise  me— give  me  your  hand  ou  it— that  the 
lie  of  this  morning  shall  he  the  last  Irom  your  lij>s! 

JuL.  [trithd  rawing  her  hand  A  Lie!  what  an  ixlius  \ul- 
gar  expression ! 

Will.  You  would  willingly  laugh  away  the  feeling  I  have 
awakened  in  your  heart,  but  you  shall  not ;  your  hand  Ju¬ 
liana  ! 

Jitl.  Well,  then,  there  it  is:  to  confess  the  truth,  1  hanlly 
know  myself  h(*w.  the  knot  is  to  be  disentnngl*  <1 ;  but  so  let  it 
be— no  more  fibs  ! 

Enter  Fretma.v.x,  [who  slops  short  at  the  door, as  Wilmar 

seizes  Juliana's  offered  hand,  and  presses  it  to  his 

lips). 

Will.  You  know  not  all  you  have  done  forme;  now  1 
have  courage  to  face  anything.  I  fly  to  your  father — I  will 
throw  myself  at  his  feet — acknowledge  my  error,  and  confesa 
my  love ! 


;  gill ! 

'  Fred.  Uncle! 

I  Frey.  Ay,  here’s  Uie  man  who  insists  on  carrying  you  off 
,  from  us  ! — here’s  a  l»»ver,  a  husband  for  you,  Fre*deiica ! 

M  ill.  For  heaven’s  sake,  sir' 

Jl’l.  My  dear  father,  you  an*  really  too  quick  for  ua  all : 
let  me  »pi  ak  to  I  rederica — leave  me  akuie  with  her  ;  I'll 
question  her. 

Frey.  Why  alone,  pray  ?  I  don’t  see  the  meaning  or  the 
use  of  it.  Frederica,  my  girl,  Willmar  loves  you — wishes  to 
marry  you — what  do  you  say  to  it  ?  there’s  the  question  put 
at  once. 

Fred,  [im  the  utmost  eonfusion  and  astonishment. Will¬ 
mar!  Oh  no  impossible! 

Fret.  ’T  is  true,  I  tell  yon — he  told  me  so  himself:  did 
you  know  nothing  of  his  love  till  this  moment? 

Fred.  1  never  hud  the  slightest  suspicion  of  it. 

Frey.  Bravo,  my  good  Francis  !  right  honest  and  honora¬ 
ble,  uiui  like  yon — to  win  the  ancle  before  you  wooed  the 
niece; — right,  that  was  tla*  way  in  the  good  old  times :— but 
what ’s  tlie  matter,  Frederica  !  you  h>ok  confounded. 

I  Fred.  It  is  so  astonishing  ! 

Fret.  But  not  disagreeable,  eh?  come,  come,  1  will  not 
I  have  my  Francis  rejected. 

^  Fred.  It  is  nut  come  to  that,  dear  uncle ;  give  me,  O  give 
1  mo  time  to  think  ! 

Frey.  Tears — tears,  Frederica  !—'diHt  is  at  once  the  most 
becoming,  and  the  most  intelligibU*  of  all  answers ;  if  you  did 
I  not  like  him,  tlie  eyes  would  have  been  idle,  but  the  tongue 
I  would  hnve  wagged  fast  enough.  I  will  give  you  three  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  your  portion,  and  your  trousseau  beside  : 
come  w  ith  me  niul  choose  yourself  a  couple  of  gowns.  As 
Juliana  will  not  give  Meerfeld  his  answer'  yet,  to  punish  her, 
you  shall  huNC  tiie  first  choice— come  to  my  room;  and  you 
Madam  Shilly-shally  [to  Jjlia.va]  must  be  content  with  what 
your  cousin  leaves.  [Leads  Frederica  otU.'\ 

Will.  There — see  what  you  have  done  ! 

JvL.  No  liurin,  some  good  rather— for  poor  Frederica  is  in 
I  a  fair  way  to  have  a  couple  of  aew  gowns,  which  I  am  heartily 
I  glad  of  with  ail  my  hcatt. 
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Will.  You  think,  then,  to  heal  the  insulted  feelings  of  an 
amiable  girl  with  n  feshiunable  gown  7 

JvL.  Nonsense,  she 's  too  childish — she  has  no  feelings  to 
be  insulted. 

Will.  You  hare  hitherto  held  your  cousin  in  such  con*  | 
temptaous  dependence,  that  you  can  know  nothing  of  her 
feelings.  1 

JCL.  I  know  thus  much,  that.  I  should  not  harve  allowed 
the  jest  to  go  so  far,  if  1  did  not  know  her  to  be  a  mere  non- 
entity* 

Will.  Juliana,  your  opinion  of  your  cousin  will  not  pi-e- 
Tent  me  from  instantly  undeceiving  both  her  and  your  father. 

JuL.  Take  care  what  you  do! 

Will.  I  hare  told  you  that  my  obedience  is  at  an  end. 

JOL.  You  forget  that  I  hold  the  power  of  vengeance  in  my 
own  hands. 

Will.  And  you  forget  what  you  promised  me  half  an  hour 

ago. 

JuL.  Willmar!  you  are  absolutely  metamorphosed  I 

Will.  And  you,  Juliana,  ap[>ea3'  in  no  favorable  light,  1 
assure  you. 

JoL.  I  knew  not  how  mightily  interested  you  were  about 
Frederica. 

W ILL.  And  I  knew  not  that  there  was  a  female  heart  h»  j 
the  world  capable  of  sporting  so  cruelly  witli'  innocence  and  1 
poverty.  | 

JuL.  1  do  n’t  think  the  girl  knows  whether  she  has  a  heart 
or  not. 

W  ILL.  That  is  not  my  business  to  inquire ;  and  even  if  it 
were  so,  it  would  not  release  me  from  a  duty  which  1 — I  re- 
inret  I  must  say  it — am  resolved  to  fulfil  in  any  rase. 

JtJL.  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ? 

W  ILL.  1  will  reveal  every  thing. 

JoL.  And  if  I  renounce  you  7 

Will.  You  will  renounce  an  honest  heart— that ’s  all. 

JCL.  Willmar!  do  you  desire  to  break  with  me,  really? 

Will.  Better  so,  than  to  attain  lioppiness  by  such  crooked 
means.  [Exit,"] 

JuL.  Contradictory,  headstrong  man  that  he  W  !  tht^re  he 
goes— to  risk  the  whole  sum-total  of  oui’  happiness  upon  one 
east,  and  that  out  of  mere  obstinacy  and  sophistry.  I  must  I 
fellow  him,  and  prevent  him  from  going  to  my  father;  if  I  can  ! 
only  hinder  him  from  speaking  to  him  for  to-day— niglit  brings  < 
good  counsel* — perhaps  he  will  think  belter  of  it  to-morrow.  | 
END  OF  THE  SECOND  ACT. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I .  .  . .  The  same  Apartment. 

JllL.  [alone'\.  I  never  closed  my  eye#  all  night;  ’twas  lucky 
that  the  prince  sent  for  Willmar,  and  so  all  further  talk  was 
avoided ;  for,  before  he  returned,  I  got  F rederica  oft’  to  the 
theatre :  but  what  is  delayetl  is  not  done,*  and  I  must  settle 
the  business  at  once,  or  Willraar's  abrupt  honesty  will  bring 
me  into  a  scrape.  I  don’t  understand  his  exaggerated  ideas. 
It  is  possible  that  his  proposal  may  have  pleast>d  Frcdeiica ; 
h  is  the  first,  I  fancy,  in  her  wliole  life;  but  that’s  no  rcstson 
why  she  should  be  in  love  with  him :  and  yet— I  don’t  know 
how  it  is— I  am  ill  at  ease.  My  wits  won’t  fail  me  at  a  piitch ; 
but  I  am  getting  entangled  in  my  own  net;  1  can’t  deny  it; 
and  I  am  bound  to  ask  myself  if  1  have  acted  thus  from  actual 
Mcessity?  WiUmar  thinks  not — Willmar  let  me  know  plainly 
enough  that  he  thinks  I  have  a  tarn  for  intrigue.  The  ex¬ 
pression  vexed  me  ;  1  cannot  easily  forgive  him  for  it;  but  at 
the  same  time,  when  1  reflect  on  myself,  I  cannot  but  confess 
a  certain  pleosore  in  such  harmk'ss  plotting :  it  amuses  me  to 
exercise  mv  superior  wit,  and  to  gel  the  better  of  inferior 
minds;  ontf  it  is  thus  1  have  accustomed  myself  to  this  vile 
trick  of  fibbing,  which  is  detestable  after  all,  and  which  I  trtV/ 

Et  the  better  of— will  lay  aside  for  ever— that  is  as  soon  as  I 
vegot  rid  of  this  Meerfeld.  1  sent  to  tell  him  I  wished  tospeak 
to  him  this  morning,  as  I  could  not  wait  his  return  yesterday : 
he  might  have  been  here  already.  As  the  man  confesses  lie 
does  not  love  me,  it  is  plainly  my  fortune  which  tempts  him. 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  hint  that  my  father  is  threatened 
with  bankruptcy — he  will  retreat  of  course,  and  as  soon  as  he 
finds  out  the  truth,  1  will  declare  that  1  only  wished  to  try 
him,  because  I  could  never  love  any  man  who  thought  only  of 
my  dowry.  This  shall  absolutely  be  the  last  deviation  from 
truth  I  will  allow  myself :  it  is  necessary,  and  can  do  no  pos¬ 
sible  harm  to  any  one.* 

EiUer  Meerfeld. 

Mekr.  You  inquired  of  me,  Mamsell  Juliana  ?— 1  am  here 
at  your  service. 


JcL.  I  thank  you  for  your  punctuality.  Herr  Meerfeld, 
will  you  pardon  me  for  running  awny  from  yon  yesterday  T  I 
had  an  engagement  to  tea— was  obliged  to  dress. 

Meeh.  Make  no  ceremoney  with  me.  I  trust  we  shall  see 
enough  of  each  other  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  not  to  grudge 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  «>ne  way  or  another. 

JuL.  That  is  just  the  question. 

Mekr.  Question! — why  should  h  be  a  question  7  Look 
you,  I  fi'el  nothing  but  kindness  toward  you;^ — a  more  agree  ¬ 
able  man  you  might  easily  find,  but  not  a  truer  heart ;  and  if, 
as  I  am  assured,  yonr  affections  are  free,  I  cannot  conceive 
why  you  should  reject  my  hand. 

JuL.  \^Heriously\  My  doubts  have  nothing  to  do  with  tlic 
state  of  my  heart. 

Mker.  If  your  understanding  is  to  deride,  I  have  no  fears. 

JtiL.  It  is  ail  affair  of  conscience.  Permit  me  to  ask  you 
one  thing,  Herr  Meerfeld  :  [At  this  moment  Wiesel  opens 
a  door  softly,  and  looks  in;  hut  on  seeing  Meerfeld  and 
JcLiANA,  draies  back;  he  remains,  however,  listening,  ««- 
perceived  by  them,  during  the  remainder  of  the  scene,  his 
head  appearing  from  time  to  time  through  the  half-open 
door.]  When  you  proposed  to  me,  you  believed  me  a  rich 
hehfvss-^id  you  not  ? 

Meer.  Tnie,  I  did. 

JuL.  And  this  belief  was  the  real  cause  of  your  proposal — 
was  it  not  7 

Mker.  ”artly,  I  confess  it;  for  do  you  see,  I  cannot  lie  for 
the  soul  of  me  ! 

JuL.  You  would  not  have  chosen  me,  then,  had  I  been 
poor  7 

Mker.  Hardly,  for  in  that  case  I  had  not  been  here. 

JuL.  Y’ou  have  no  objection  to  money,  I  see;  you  think  a 
good  fortune  a  good  thing  ? 

Meeh.  Why,  money  is  not  to  be  despised,  os  we  in  tradi: 
know  full  well;  but  on  this  point  make  yourself  easy ;  I  am 
not  covetous,  and  regard  riches  as  an  instrument,  not  an 
object.  I  am  not  such  a  bad  calculator,  believe  me,  as  to 
sacrifice  my  happiness  or  my  inclinations  for  money.  If 
you  did  not  please  me,  I  would  not  take  yon  with  all  your 
fortune. 

JuL.  [smiling].  I  have  the  honor  to  please  you,  then  7 

Mker.  You  do  please  me. 

•Tul.  Yet  you  sayyou  are  not  in  love  with  me? 

Meek.  I  8ris{)ect  I  am  on  the  high  road  to  it. 

JuL.  Then  it  becomes  my  duty  to  tell  you,  ere  the  blow 
all,  that  my  father  is  on  the  eve  of  baiikruptcy. 

Meer.  Bankruptcy  ! — impossible! — you  jest ! 

JuL.  It  is  hardly  a  subject  fur  jesting,  Herr  Meerfeld  ! 

Mekr.  But,  grout  Heaven! — what  can  have  happened  so 
suddenly  7 

JvL.  It  has  not  happened  suddenly:  he  had  terrible  losses 
some  lime  ago,  and  then  ensued  the  failure  of  a  great  house  at 
Irankfort.  He  kept  these  circumstances  sec r*-t,  and  hoped 
in  time  to  recover  them,  but  the  splendid  esfablishment  he 
has  been  obliged  to  keep  up  for  the  sake  of  concealing  his 
embarrassnuuits  has  completely  ruined  him ;  and  now  things 
have  gone  so  far,  that  he  must  close  his  accounts. 

Meeh.  Are  you  certain  of  what  you  say  7 

JcL.  I  have  it  from  my  father’s  lips. 

Meek,  [walking  ap  and  down].  It  does  not  please  me, — 
it  d<)es  not  please  me  at  all ! 

JuL.  That  I  cau  easily  believe. 

Meer.  1  hat  he  should  not  think  proper  to  divulge  his  embar¬ 
rassed  circumstances,  1  can  understand— but  to  me  !-— surely 
he  might  have  treated  me  fairly  and  honestly. 

JuL.  I  orgive  him  this  reserv’e  ;  you  cau  conceive  that  his 
lost  depeudcnco  was  on  his  rich  son-iu-law’. 

Meek.  Worse  and  worse  ! 

JuL.  It  does  nut  sound  well,  I  confess. 

Meer.  [after  a  pause].  I  thank  you,  Mamsell  Juliana,  for 
this  communication ;  but  I  could  ohuust  wish  you  bad  not 
ma«.le  it. 

JuL.  Why  so  7 

Meek.  I  must  give  up  all  thought  of  marrying  you. 

JuL.  Of  course — I  understand. 

Meer.  No — do  not  mMunderstand  me,  Juliana.  I  cannot 
endure  it.  Now  that  I  have  seen  you — that  your  charms  havu 
touched  my  heart — it  is  not  the  loss  of  your  fortune  that  would 
prevent  my  persisting  in  my  suit — no ;  but  your  father  has  not 
treated  me  well — has  not  acted  toward  me  as  a  man  of  honor, 
and  therefore  cainnut  be  my  fatlier-in-law.  I  take  my  leave 
[he  kisses  her  hand  with  emotion]  with  a  sad  heart — [Ac 
goes  toward  the  door,  then  returns,  and  kisses  her  hand  once 
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iii^r«]-~faivwell !  [Hekurriet  out — a  /w«#e—Jc liana  look* 
nfter  him  anxiou*ly.'\ 

JuL.  Well,  I  have  accomplished  my  object.  I  ought  to  be  I 
satistied  and  am  ao/— tar  from  it.  The  man  almost  made  me  | 
tremble,  and  1  could  have  sunk  with  shame ;  and  then  that 
ho  should  go  and  think  unworthily  ot'  my  father— that  em>r,  i 
at  least,  1  will  nut  leave  him  long.  [Asske  u goiug,  Wikscl  | 
creeps  into  tke  room  wilk  a  tort  of  cat-like  precantion.]  • 
What  brings  you  here,  Herr  Wiesel  t 

WiE.  [domingl.  Only  come  to  pay  my  respectfal  compli¬ 
ments,  and  ask  after  your  health  ;  also  to  inquire  if  I  can  have 
the  honor  of  waiting  uii  Herr  F reymann  f 

JvL.  [going  to  Ike  door  J.  Johann!  [fitter  Johann,  j  Do 
you  know  where  my  fatht*r  is  7  ^ 

JoH.  He  is  still  in  his  dre8sing-rot>m,  and  the  door  lucked. 
JuL.  In  his  dressing-room  !  and  it  is  nearly  nine  o’clock  ! 
JoH.  1  brought  him  a  letter  from  cite  post  this  morning  at 
six  o’clock,  and  since  then  no  one  has  seeu  him :  he  has  nut 
even  rung  for  Lrt'akfast. 

JvL.  Kno(  k  at  his  door,  and  announce  Herr  Wiesel.— 

£  Johann  goes.]  [Atule.Jl  I  am  in  a  fit  mood  indeed  to 
listen  to  his  idle  gossip.  [Ejcit.'\ 

WiE.  Herr  Freymann — bankimpt!  I  am  i.i  a  cold  perspi¬ 
ration  all  over.  Bankrupt! — what  a  horrid  wonl,  and  not 
g(K)d  German  either:  another  proof  that  all  mischief  comes 
fiom  funngn  parts.  Herr  Frt'ymann  £stM/nng  hit  voice']  bank¬ 
rupt!  Who  in  the  wide  world  is  to  be  trusted?  Lucky  for 
me  that  1  am  the  first  to  know  it.  Listening  in  tlic  doorway 
is  no  bad  thing  at  times.  1  do  n’t  know  why  it  should-  be 
thought  wrong,  for  my  part — it  is  only  one’s  laudible  anxiety 
afUT  truth  ;  and  this  time  it  will  be,  perhaps,  thu  saving  of 
my  little  income,*  and  of  use  to  my  friends  beside';  for,  ns 
soon  as  1  have  my  own  twenty  thousand  dollars  safe,  1  will 
warn  the  Baroness  Bantow,  Fraiilein  Von  Werneckv  and  the 
old  Landrath  Sturm, ^  who  1  know  have  money  in  Fn'yinann’s 
hands. 

Enter  Fretmanm. 

Frey,  [ratker  out  of  kumor].  You  inquired  for  me,  Herr 
Wiesel  7  If  your  visit  lias  any  thing  to  do  with  business,  1 
am  at  your  service, — otherwise  1  must  beg  to  be  excused. 

WiE.  [faKHiHgly],  My  most  important  business  is  to  in-  | 
quire  after  the  health  of  my  respected  friend.  j 

Frey.  1 ’m  quite  well,  tiiank  you.  '  ' 

WiE.  My  daar  sir,  are  you  sure  of  it  7  You  have  a  frown  j 
on  your  brow — a  c«;rtaiii  twitch  of  your  eyebrows,  which  does  i 
not  please  me.  , 

Frey.  Those  who  have  their  heads  full  of  business  cannot  I 
escape  anxious  moments;  the  idle  and  empty-headed  can  ; 
always  go  al>out  with  a  smooth  brow.  And  so,  if  you  came  i 

here  only  to  make  notes  on  my  physiognomy -  | 

W IE.  Excuse  me,  1  came  to  speak  on  another,  but  far  less  ' 
interesting  aii’air.  I 

Frey.  Speak,  then. 

WiE.  About  my  poor  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Frey.  You  have  received  your  half  year’s  interest? 

VViE.  Yes,  I  believe  for  the  last  time,  | 


Frey.  Well,  you  shall  have  it  immodiaudy.  I 

must  not  let  the  fool  know  tliat  his  demand  could  never  have 
come  at  a  w'orse  time.  [  He  goes  out.  ] 

WiE.  Ay,  it  ’s  all  true— he  ’s  bankrupt.  1  must  warn 
my  friends  instantly.  [He  goes  on/.] 

SCENE  II _ Frederica’s  room;  on  one  tide  tkere  tt  « 

small  book-cate,  tcifk  several  books;  on  tke  otker  a  tablo 
vitk  ufork  and  writing  materials;  near  tke  icindaw, 
glasses  eontainin g  faded  Jiawert. 

Enter  Willmar. 

Will.  She  is  not  here;  she  must  be  at  church  sdll.  I 
hnve  a  moment  to  collect  myself :  ami  truly  it  is  no  light  mat¬ 
ter  to  hnve  to  tell  an  amiable  an<l  n'spectable  girl  that  ona 
does  not  like  her  well  enough  to  marry  her.  What  can  I  say? 
I  shall  never  know  hew  tt*  In'gin,  nor  what  w«irds  to  use :  she 
was  so  Riritutetl  when  her  uncle  spoke  of  my  suppos'd  lovo 
for  her  ! — I’oor  Fre<lericn  !—l  think  perhaps  she  might  love 
me,  ami  truly,  if  I  tried  to  w  in  her  love;  iukI  to  what  am  I 
about  to  sairrilice  la>r?— 1«»  a  blind  passiiHi,  which,  1  feel  it  to¬ 
day,  more  than  ever,  can  u*  ver,  newer  conduce  to  th*'  happi¬ 
ness  of  my  life ;  btit  neitle*.  is  Fretlerica  llie  w  ife  for  me,  after 
all.  Men'  go«>d-nature,  without  intelligence  or  i'duratkui, 
w’ould  make  a  marriage  of  peace,  but  it  would  be  the  peace 
of  the  tomb.  [He  looks  round.]  I  woialer  what  htr  ot'cu- 
pations  an'  when  alone — [Ac  goes  to  tke  book-case] — “  The 
Roman  History,”  History  of  Germany,”  “  Essays  on  Natu¬ 
ral  History,”  “  (weography,”  and  a  map  beside  it.  She  seems 
to  have  a  turn  for  study,  and  serious  study  too ;  but  what ’s 
this  7  Schiller’s  “  Wallenstein,”  and  his  “  Maid  of  Orhrans  7” 
IndiK'd!  the  masb'rpieci's  of  our  literature  are  not  unknown 
to  her ;  she  enjoys  them  here  alone,  and  is  modestly  silent 
while  Juliana  amuses  herself  with  jt*8ts  on  her  ignorance. 
[Opens  a  book.]  Passages  marked  with  her  pencil,  I  see. 
[He  replaces  tke  book  tkougktfully,  and  goes  to  tke  table 
and  seats  kimset/.]  Her  embroidery,  [taking  it  up,]  how 
beautiful  and  delicate !— h«>r  account-book — [opens  it,  iken 
opens  niMrfAer]  — and  this,  “  Exlraitsde  I’Histoire  Komaitie.” 
Ha !  she  not  only  reads,  hut  she  uiulerstands  well  whet  she 
reads,  and  writes  FreiH'h  fluently.  [Atstag*]  I  know  not 
which  is  most  admiraitle,  the  studious  industry  of  this  girl, 
who,  while  she  faithfully  discharges  her  duties,  flnds  time  to 
cultivate  her  mind,  or  tke  modest  conceniment  of  lier  own 
talents. 

Enter  Christine:  eke  kata  bouquet  of /lowers  its  kerkand; 
after  looking  at  Wilmak  attentively,  tke  emUet  and 
courtesies. 

Chk.  I  l>ef  pardon,  sir:  I  have  the  honourto  see  Herr  Will- 
mar,  1  believe  7 

W'lLL.  How  do  you  know  my  name? 

Chr.  la  Mainsell  FrtHlerica’s  own  room  what  other 
young  man  could  I  expect  to  find  but  her  bridegroom  7 

W'it.L.  [ict7A  a  start].  Her  bridegroom!— ^dssde.J  So 
it  is  already  all  over  the  house. 

Chr.  You  do  not  mean  to  make  a  secret  of  it,  sirf 
You  are  to  be  married  in  a  week,  Herr  Freymann  says.  Do 
pray  tell  me  how  it  has  all  been  tettl(>d  so  quick. 


F REY.  How  mean  you  7 

W  IE.  I  wish  to  wididraw  my  capital. 

Frey.  So  suddenly  7 

W  IE.  I  think  of  buying  a  little  estate.  You  see,  my  very 
good  Herr  Freymann,  these  times  make  one  unsasy :  if  one 
has  a  few  dollars,  one  finds  it  safest  to  invest  them  in  land, 
which  at  least  stands  fast— no  one  can  run  away  with  it. 

Frey.  I  heau*  no  talk  of  war:  the  last  advices  confirm  the 
peace. 

VViE.  That  may  be  a  feint,  my  dear  sir.  So  just  have  the 
goodness  to  tell  down  my  twenty  thousand  dollars :  to  any 
other  banker  such  a  sudden  demand  might  be  perplexing ;  but 
fur  you,  twenty  thousand  dollars  are,  1  know  a  mere  bt'ggarly 
trifle. 


VV ILL.  It  is — it  was — but  you  seem  to  take  an  interest  ia 
Frederica. 

Chr.  I  was  her  nurse— I  brought  her  up,  God  bless  ber! 
Ah,  Herr  W’illmar,  you  are  a  hajtpy  man!  you  have  'won  a 
treasure — a  very  jewel!  I  know  t  r^erira’s  heart  better  than 
any  one  in  the  world,  and  1  can  tell  you  what  she  is— an  an¬ 
gel!  You  see  me,  sir,  a  poor  old  woman,  almost  helpless, 
and  yet  I  am  always  comfortably  dressed,  and  never  know 
cold  or  hunger ;  fur  Mamsell  F rederica  sometimes  sits  up  all 
night  to  work  for  my  support. 

Will.  Has  she  not  a  kind  uncle? 

Chr.  O,  but  she  will  not  have  me  receive  alms  from  any 
i  on**;  so  she  says. 

Will.  JCxcellcnt,  noble  creature ! 


Frey.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  at  once !— even  for  me  the 
sum  is  not  quite  iusigiiilicant. 

W IE.  Why,  it  canuot  ruin  you  7 

F KEY.  No,  no ;  but  have  you  seriously  made  up  your  mind  7 
WiE,  To  purchase  laud? — yes.  1  intend  to  live  fitr  the 
beauties  of  nature — quite  rural :  I  shall  set  up  a  brewery. 


Chr.  You  did’nt  know  tkat  of  ber,  did  you  1  O  how  I  have 
wept  to  be  such  a  burthen  to  ber !  Often  I  wislied  that  1  could 
die,  that  she  might  be  rid  of  me;  but  now  it  isall  over.  Heaven 
look  pity  on  us,  and  has  rewarded  the  dear  chud  as  1  scarcely 
!  darea  to  hope.  How  I  long  to  see  her! — How  happy  she  will 
i  be! — for  I  know  how  her  heart  wa.s  toward  you — 1  saw  it 


Frey.  Take  time  to  reflect.  j  long  ago. 

WiE.  Time  to  reflect!  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  lieard  i  Will.  Indeed  ! 

you  give  such  advice  to  any  one;  but  perhaps  my  request  is  |  Chr.  I  don’t  think  she  was  conscious  of  it  herself,  deer 

pailicularly  unseasonable  ?  child  !  And  s<i,  sir.  just  imagine  my  astonishmeut,  whan  1 

Frey.  1  am  ready  to  meet  it,  of  course;  but  you  are  in  no  was  at  early  prayers  this  morning,  to  hear  the  banns  pub 
great  hurry,  1  presume  7  lished. 

WiB.  Excuse  me;  ia  a  most  prodigious  hurry.  Will.  What  banns  f 
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Chr.  Why  your*  «nd  Mairutell  Frederica’s  to  be  buiv.-— 
The  old  gentJemnn  gave  direction*  yesterday  evening,  a*  1  ■ 
learned  afterward.  , 

W'lLL.  Just  like  him!  fatal  precipitnney ! 

Chr.  Well,  I  was  all  over  hot  and  cold  in  a  moment,  and  i 
then  I  began  to  weep ;  so  tlmt  every  body  in  church  turned  i 
round  to  look  at  me. 

Will,  [aside].  And  yet  who  knows  f  it  may  be  a  hint  , 
from  heaven.  1 

Chr.  As  soon  as  chnrch  was  over,  I  ran  home,  and  gath-  j 
ered  all  the  flow'ers  in  my  (lower-pot*,  that  I  might  decorate  ; 
her  little  room  here.  I  think  I  hear  her.  | 

^he  goes  to  the  vnndoft,  throws  out  the  faded  flowers,  and  , 
begins  to  arrange  the  others  in  the  empty  glasses.  1 
Will,  [aside].  She  is  coming — what  cun  1  say  or  do?  1  j 
must  have  a  mc»ment  to  think.  [He  steps  aside,  so  as  to  be  \ 
concealed  by  the  icindov  curtain.  j 

Enter  Frkderica. 

Chr.  [meeting  Aer].  At  last!  my  dear,  sweet  Fredericn!  ; 
1  have  heard  strange  news — wonderl’ul  things,  my  child ! — but  j 
how  are  you? — whatdoyou  say  to  it  all? — you  (indhere — [she  \ 
looks  round] — why,  what  has  become  <if  him?  I 

Frkd.  Of  whom? 

Chr.  Your  bridegro«)m,  Herr  Willmar. 

F RED.  W as  he  here  ? 

Chr.  He  was  talking  to  me  a  minute  ago — a  strange  man ' 
He  must  have  vanished  just  when  I  was  putting  the  flowers  in  | 
the  glasses.  I 

Fred.  Do  you  know  him,  then  ? 

Chr.  Oh  he  told  me  who  he  was,  and  wc  talked  nn  im¬ 
mensity.* 

Fred.  And  what  did  he  say? 

Chr.  Oh!  a  great  deal — but  I  don’t  exactly  remember 
what. 

Fred.  [iriVA  a  melancholy  sr/ii/e].  You  had  all  tlic  talk  to 
yourself,  1  suspect,  my  good  Christine. 

Chr.  Oh  no,  indeed! — he  said — he  said — -just  what  he 
ought  to  say. 

F' RED.  Did  he  look  pleased,  or  the  contrary  ? 

Chr.  I  dare  say  he  might  be  a  little  vexed  not  to  And  you 
here,  but  he  will  come  back  directly ;  and  meantime  you  will 
tell  me  every  thing.  1  am  quite  anxious  to  know  how  it  all 
happened  :  when  did  Willnmr  declare  his  love  for  you  ? 

Fred.  He  never  declared  his  love— he  never  uttered  one 
word  of  it  to  me. 

Chr.  That  is  most  unaccountable,  and  yet  you  are  his 
bride. 

Fred.  His  bride  !  Oh  no!  I  do  not  yet  consider  myself  as 
such. 

Chr.  But,  for  heaven’s  sake,  how’  is  it  ? 

Fred.  My  uncle  called  me  yesterday  into  the  drawing¬ 
room,  where  I  found  Willmar  and  Juliana.  He  told  me  that 
Willmar  loved  me,  and  had  oft'ereil  me  his  hand.  I  know  not 
how  I  felt  at  the  moment ;  the  fright,  and  I  believe  the  joy 
too,  struck  me  speechless.  I  trembled,  and  burst  into  tears. 
My  uncle  understood  my  tears  to  signify  consent — drew  me 
into  his  own  room — forced  on  me  the  most  beautiful  presents 
of  dresses  and  ornaments.  Meantime  I’rince  Adolphus  sent 
to  command  Willmar’s  attendance ;  and,  half  an  hour  before 
the  usual  hour,  my  cousin  Juliana  dragged  me  in  a  manner  to 
the  theatre,  whence  1  did  not  returti  till  very  late.  And  that 
is  all  1  can  tell  you  of  the  matter. 

Chr.  That  is  certainly  quite  a  new  style  of  match-making. 
Fred.  Alas,  Christine!  my  good  uncle,  1  fear,  has  again 
been  in  too  great  a  hurry ;  he  is  so  quick  witli  every  thing;  he 
loves  Willmar,  he  feels  kindly  toward  me ;  what  ho  wished, 
he  persuaded  himself  to  believe,  and  on  this  supposition  he  has 
act^. 

Chr.  And  must  I  then  lock  up  all  my  joy  again?**  It 
cannot  be  “the  banns  have  aln^ady  been  published. 

Fred.  Yes,  as  I  heard  with  terror. 

Chr.  And  why  with  terror? 

F red.  Because  till  now,  I  have  been  unobservetl,  unknown  ; 
I  am  now  rendered  an  object  of  remark,  only  to  be,  at  the 
same  time,  an  object  of  ridicule. 

Chr.  Ridicule! — if  you  are  married  to  Ileir  Wilman  ! 
And,  after  all,  he  must  marry  you — he  canintt  g*)  hack. 

Fred.  And  do  you,  Christine,  think  me  hose  enough  to  ac¬ 
cept  his  hand,  unless  assured  of  his  love?  and — [tn  a  melan¬ 
choly  tone  ]— he  dues  not  lo\  e  me. 

Chr.  And  why  should  he  not  love  you,  I  should  like  to  kn  >w  ? 
.  Fred.  As  long  as  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing,  1  was 
tranquil,  and  even  happy  t  but  all  is  changed  now.  One  mo¬ 


ment  of  ho|>e  that  I  might  possess  such  a  heart,  has  destroyed 
my  peace  for  ever. 

Willmar  [suddenly  steps  forward  in  uncontrollable  emo¬ 
tion,  and  snatches  her  hand,  which  he  presses  to  his  ?tp«.] 
’Tis  yours,  and  wholly  yw  . — this  erring  heart ! — generous, 
noble  girl.  I  offer  it  to  you~  ,  deign  to  sanctify  it,  to  heal  its 
wounds  .'—And  now  to  my  benefactor,  to  thunk  him  on  my 
knees  for  the  gem  he  has  bestowed  on  me. 

[He  rushes  out;  Frederica  stands  breathless,  gazing  on 
him, and  thenthrows  herself  into  Chrisii.ne’s  arms.  The 
curtain  falls. 

END  OF  the  third  ACT. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  . ...  A  Room  in  Fretmann’s  House. 

Frederica  is  discovered  putting  the  room  in  order. 

Fred.  Now  all  is  ready :  every  thing  goes  on  well  with  me 
to-<lay,  because  I  am  so  happy  !  Good  Willmar!  I  feel  now 
how  long  I  have  loved  him.  He  is  8(>crelar)’ to  tlte  Prince — is 
well  off  in  the  world,  and  might  have  had  his  choice  among 
the  richest  and  fairest  of  our  town  ami  he  has  chosen  the 
|M)or  Frinlerical  No,  never  will  I  forget  it  in  my  whole  life, 
which  shall  be  devoted  lienceforth  to  make  him  as  happy  as 
he  deserves. 

Entes'  Juliana. 

JuL.  Good  morning,  Frederica! — blushes!  and  sparkling 
triumph  in  your  eyes!  what’s  the  matter? 

Fred,  [suddenly  abashed^.  I  was  not  aware - 

JuL.  Have  you  seen  Willmar? 

Fred.  Yes,  a  few  minute*  ag(». 

JuL.  Sob!  and  did  he  say  any  thing? 

F  red.  Only  a  few  words^ 

JuL.  [examining  her"].  And  you  are  satistied,  Frederica? 

Fred.  Surely — why  not? 

JuL.  You  are  a  reasonable,  good  girl:  but  you  .*hall  be  no 
loser  by  it; — I  will  provide  for  you;  I  w'ill  share  my  dowry 
with  you,  if  need  be,  to  get  you  a  good  husband - 

F'red.  Have  I  not,  poor  as  I  am,  already  found  one? 

JuL.  Found  a  husband!,  who — in  the  name  of  giKxiness  ? 

Fred.  The  only  man  whom  1  w’ould  ever  have  accepted ; 
the  man  whom  I  suspect  you  yourself  have  obtaininl  for  me. 
Am  I  not  Willmar’s  bride  ? 

JuL.  My  dear  Frederica,  hear  me;  this  affair  with  Will¬ 
mar  seems  a  little  doubtful  still;  w'hat  did  he  say  to  you?— 
tell  me  plainly. 

Fred,  [looking  doten].  He  told  me  that — that  beloved 
me — that  his  heart  was  wholly  mine. 

JuL.  He  told  you  thnt? 

Fred.  Why  should  he  not  ? 

JuL.  [suppressing  her  vexation"].  To  be  sure  he  should — 
he  ought  to  say  no  less,  and  I  only  wish  that  I  could  be  sure 
there  was  no  mistake  in  the  case. 

Fred.  I  cou'd  not  misunderstand  his  words. 

JuL.  Tell  me,  Frederica — do  you  really  love  Willmar? 

Fred.  I  was  not  sure  of  it  till  to-day. 

JuL.  And  Ix'fore  yesterday  you  had  never  thought  of  him  ? 

Fred.  O  yes,  I  tliought  of  him  constantly  from  the  first 
moment  I  knew  him — but  I  did  not  suppose — 1  darned  not 
hope — I  did  not  imagine - [£iAc  stops  in  confusion.] 

JuL.  Well — ’t  is  all  very  well — but  }ou  are  wanted  below; 
all  the  servants  are  calling  after  yon. 

Fred,  [approaches  .Tuliana  timidly],  I  found  you  here 
yesterday  with  Willmar  when  your  father  led  me  into  the 
room  ; — if  you  had  any  share  in  bringing  this  about,  be  glad 
to  know  that  you  have  secured  the  happiness  of  my  life.  [A'Ac 
presses  Juliana’s  hand  to  her  lips  and  goes  out.] 

.lUL.  W'hat  can  all  this  mean? — is  it  possible  that  Will¬ 
mar - ?  I  must  speak  to  him — I  must  have  it  cleared  up 

ah  heaven  !  he  is  here  !  [Enter  W' illmar,  who  starts  back 
on  seeing  her.]  Pray  come  in,  Herr  Willmar — whom  were 
you  seeking  ? 

j  Will.  Your  father — I  found  his  dour  locked. 

I  JuL.  And  what  do  you  want  w'ith  my  father? 

'  W’ill.  I  wished  to  thank  him - 

I  JuL.  [ironically].  For  giving  you  Fit^derica,  I  suppose? 
,  Will.  I  feel  the  full  value  of  the  gift,  believe  me. 

I  JuL.  Willmar,  I  am  not  pleased  with  you  ;  a  jest  may  be 

carried  so  fur  as  to  become  to<)  serious  at  last.  You  reproach- 
j  ed  me  ye.<lerday  with  the  falsehood,  inconsiderately  uttered, 
I  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  ami  accused  me  of  cruelty  to 
Frederica ;  do  you  make  no  scruple  now  to  confirm  this  poor 
girl  in  her  erroi — and  in  cold  blood  too  ? 

Will.  What  error?  is  it  not  in  tonsequeuce  of  your  own 
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words,  spoken  in  my  name,  and  which  I  had  not  the  courai^ 
to  contradict,  that  Frederica  is  now  my  acknowledged  bride  1 
and  assun'dly  I  am  not  such  a  wretch  us  to  abandon  a  w’oman 
under  such  circumstances. 

Jdl.  Willmar  ! 

Will.  Your  father  has  proclaimed  to  every  one  my  sup¬ 
posed  declaration,  and  the  banns  have  been  asked  in  church. 

JuL.  And  you  are,  like  all  your  sex,  faithless:  you  love 
Fre<lerica,  or  have  taken  a  sort  of  fancy  to  her,  and  are  glad 
to  find  some  excuse  for  ending  a  liaison  of  which  you  were  ’ 
tin'«l — is  it  not  so?  | 

Will.  Juliana,  it  was  hard,  very  hani,  to  tear  my  heart  ' 
from  you — and  that  self-inflicted  wt  und  is  still  bleeding,  still  | 
aching ;  but  do  not  accuse  me  of  inconstancy :  so  completely  | 
had  your  charms  entangled  mt*,  that  even  on  this  last  occa¬ 
sion  I  might  again — as  before — have  sacritice<l  diny  to  love :  | 
’twas  yourself  alone  gave  me  power  to  befiee — by  destroying  j 
the  ideal  excellence  I  had  worshiped  in  my  heart. 

JuL.'And  pray  is  Frederica  now  this  fuir  ideal  excel¬ 
lence  ? 

Will.  I  have  learned  to  know  Fivderica — she  is  not  the 
ignorant,  silly  creature  you  suppose  her;  and  if  she  do  not 
aim  at  dazzling  the  imagination,  she  is  not  the  less  capable 
of  forming  the  permanent  happiness  of  a  trut'-hearted  man. 

JuL.  In  other  words,  she  will  make  an  exeellent  cook  and 
housekeeper. 

Will.  And  a  friend,  Juliana — a  friend,  when  the  illusions 
of  youth  are  over. 

JuL.  Upon  my  word,  Willmar,  you  grow  quite  prosaic: 
well,  1  wish  you  joy  of  your  paradise  of  pantries  and  nurseries, 
in  which  I  fancy  I  see  the  venerable  couple — sp«‘ctacle8  on 
nose— Ha!  ha!  ha;  {^Forcing  a  laugh.'] 

Will.  Do  not  mock  that  humble  happiness  for  which  you 
may  one  day  sigh  in  vain.  Juliana,  I  once  truly  loved  you; 
listen  to  the  prayer  of  a  friend,  to  whom  your  destiny  can  nev¬ 
er  be  indifferent.  You  have  l>eauty,  talents — you  are  not  ill- 
natured — Oh  be  but  true,  that  I  may  still  confess  with  pride 
that  you  were  my  heart’s  first  love. 

JuL.  {^struggling  trilh  her  etnotion'].  Quite  unnecessary — 

I  think  it  will  be  better  in  future  to  treat  each  other  as  if  we 
were  entire  strangers.  [»SAe  bursts  into  tears.'] 

Will.  You  weep  ! 

.JuL.  Yes — but — hut  not  for  you.  I  always  cry  when  I ’m 
angry,  and  you  say  such  disagreeable  things  !  Go,  sir !  leave 
me  for  heaven’s  sake— 1  choose  to  bi*  alone. 

Enter  Frkymasn. 

Fret.  Are  you  there,  Francis,  and  you,  Juliana? — I  am 
glad  I  find  you  both  together:  I  wished  to  spi^ak  to  you, 
children — but  on  no  pleasant  subject. 

JiJL.  W’hat  is  it,  papa  ? 

Frey.  Do  you  know  or  suspect  any  thing  already,  my  child  ? 
— ^you  seem  agitated. 

JuL.  I  know  of  nothing  whatever.  ^ 

Frey.  Well,  I  will  not  keep  you  in  suspense  with  a  long 
pivface — better  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  than  racked.  1  am 
on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy ! 

Will.  What  do  you  say? 

JuL.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Frey.  It  is  even  so.  I  grieve  for  you,  my  Juliana,  for  who 
knows  if  Meerfeld  will  n«t  now  be  off  ?  I  grieve  for  you, 
Francis,  for  I  am  nolongerable  to  give  a  dower  to  Frederica : 
but  most  I  grieve  for  myself,  who,  without  any  fault  of  ray 
own,  am  doomed  to  dishonor  and  disgrace  in  my  old  age. 

JuL.  Have  you,  then,  suffered  any  serious  loss  ? 

Frey.  Y'es,  I  received  this  morning  information  of  the 
failure  of  the  house  of  V  an  der  Werft  in  Amsl**rdam,  in  whose 
hands  I  had  placed  a  considerable  sum ;  but  from  this  blow  I 
nrught  have  recovered — it  is  not  this  which  brings  me  to  niin. 

.III.  What,  then,  ray  dear  father? 

Frey.  It  is  the  rop<»rt — I  know  not  by  what  inconceivable 
means  spread  through  the  whole  town — that  I  am  liireatencd 
with  bankruptcy — that  my  credit  is  gone,  and  all  who  have 
funds  in  my  hands  are  drawing  them  at  once,  and  without 
notice. 

.luL.  Ah,  what  a  dreadful  thought  comes  across  me  ! 

Frey.  Wiesel,  it  seems,  was  the  first  to  givethc  alarm,  and 
I  immediately  received  letters  from  tlie  Landralh  Sturm,  and 
llie  Baroness  Von  Burnuw,  n*quiring  their  nuuiey.  The  Bar¬ 
oness  writes  in  plain  wonls  that  she  can  no  longer  entrust  me 
with  her  property,  having  lieard  from  Wiesel  of  the  I'ailuro of  a 
greathouse  with  which  1  am  connected,  and  which  Wiesel  de¬ 
clares  lie  had  from  your  lips,  Juliana. 

JcL.  O  heaven!  O  wretch  that  1  am! 


Fret.  Nay,  my  chiki,  do  not  tremble— do  not  be  alarmed — 

I  know  you  could  not  even  have  heard  of  this  embarrassment. 

JuL.  .And  yet — O  my  father ! — spurn  me  from  you — it  is  1 
— it  is  I  w  ho  have  brought  you  to  ruin  ! 

Fret.  Girl! — you  know  not  what  you  are  saying:  don’t 
drive  me  distmcteil. 

JfL.  {starting  up].  Did  you  not  say  it  was  Wiew'l— O 
where  wer»'  my  seiisi's  ?— <lid  1  not  meet  him  just  at  *he  dtH»r 
when  Meerfeld  left  me  ? — he,  w  ith  his  vile  intnisive  curiosity, 
must  have  overhi'ard  all ! 

Frey.  Overheanl ! — whom,  and  what,  in  hi'nven’s  name  ? 

JllL.  [•cringing  her  hands].  O  ask  not!  ask  not!  My 
poor  father! — rumed,  undone  in  his  old  age — bramleil  with 
dishonor — and  through  mt' — thniughme,  [mas  to  the  docrY~ 
hert*  JHhaiin — Johann! 

Frey.  W hat  are  you  about  ? 

Enter  Johann. 

JoH.  Mamsell  ? 

Jl’L.  Go  instantly  to  Herr  Meerfeld — tell  him  I  request  he 
will  come  down  hen*  immotliately — this  very  moment. 

JoH.  Herr^Meerfeld  is  not  in  the  house — he  went  out  about 
half  an  hour,  ago,  and  has  since  sent  for  his  portmanteau. 

.luL.  So  !  and  wht'n'  has  he  ordere«l  it  to  K*  s«‘nt  to  ? 

JoH.  His  servant  told  me  ho  had  ordereil  it  to  bi*  |«rked 
on  his  caniage  ;  port-horses  are  ordered  at  tla*  (n>lden  Lion 
1  at  eleven  exactly,  for  his  master  is  obliged  to  return  to  Ham¬ 
burg  in  all  baste. 

JuL.  {commanding  herself].  Of  course  we  know  all  about 
!  it — {suddenly  changing  her  tone] — O  no,  no,  no!  I  will 
I  never  lie  again — we  know  nothing— go— you  may  go !  {Johann 
goes  out.]  Meerfeld  going,  and  with  this  unworthy  opinion 
;  of  my  father! — I  will  not  endure  it:  I  must  s{M'uk  to  him,  or 
I  die.  Willmar,  if  ever  my  father  deserved  your  gratitud(‘,  fly 
'  to  the  inn,  and  bring  Meerfeld  to  me  this  instant. 

W  ILL.  VV  hat  can  you  havt*  to  say  to  a  man  who  has  forsaken 
!  you,  only  because  fortune  has  forsaken  you?  Let  him  go; 
j  your  father  shall  not  suffer.  1  have  now  an  income;  what  is 
mine  is  his:  and  at  my  leisure  hours  1  can  earn  something  by 
I  copying.  My  benefactor  shall  never  know  tla*  wtuit  of  any 
i  comfort  during  his  life;  and  Frederica— she  too  will  work 
‘  hard.  We  w  ill  d**fer  our  marriage  till — 

Frey.  Francis,  you  an*  a  fine  fellow  ;  if  I  could  ever  ac- 
:  cept  assistance  from  uny  man’s  hand,  I  would  from  yours ;  but 
I  I  shall  not  need  it — my  plans  aiv  already  settled.  I  shall 
I  give  up  all  I  {lossess  to  my  creditors,  and  try  to  get  a  place  os 
steward  on  some  estate;  wliich,  with  such  an  extensive  con- 
;  netuion,  can  hardly  fail  me. 

I  Jt’L.  {struggling  to  speak.]  I  am  content  wiih  all — I 
I  must  Ix’ — but  1  trill  see  Mecrfehl. 

I  Frey.  Not  for  the  uriversi*.  I  will  nothaveyou  exchange 
I  one  w'ord  with  that  man,  or  we  shall  full  out,  Juliana,  for  tlic 
!  first  time  in  our  lives. 

I  JuL.  Y’ou  do  not  think  I  would  ask  him  to  assist  you !  I 
I  am  not  yet  fallen  so  low  as  that.  But  this  stranger  sliall  not 
j  carry  this  degrading  opinion  of  us  back  to  his  own  hmne,  nor 
i  be  allowed  to  trample  on  my  father’s  honor.  Willmar,  [/ew- 
,  ering  her  roicc,  jyou  loved  me  once — bring  me  Meerfeld,  or 
i  see  me  dispair! 

i  Will.  I  tcill  bring  him.  Whatever  may  be  your  reasons 
:  for  wishing  to  speak  to  him,  unworthy  of  your  father  you  can- 
:  not  be.  {Jle  goes  o»/.] 

Fret,  {follottiug.]  Francis,  stay — I  command  you. 

'  JuL.  {throwing  herself  at  his  feet.]  O  my  fatlii  r !  let  him 
;  go ;  and  you — hear  the  confession  of  my  guilt ! 
j  Fret.  Don’t  distract  me,  child  !'* 

JuL.  ’Twas  I  told  Meerfeld  that  you  wen*  on  the  eve  of 
bankruptcy ;  and  Wiesel  must  have  overheard  us. 

Fret.  Nonsense  !  how  could  you  tell  him  w  hat  you  did  no 
j  know  ? 

JuL.  I  thought  to  lie,  and  knew  not  I  spoke  truth.  1 
wished  to  try  Mtierfeld’s  love— no,  no  I  ’twas  not  tliat — I 
,  wrished  to  get  rid  of  him,  because  I  loved  Willmar. 

Fret.  Willmar!  and  you  could  thus  fool  your  old  father  ! 
J  And  he — and  I — what  a  cursed  history!  But,  you  foolish 
'  girl,  if  you  loved  Willmar,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  so  a  motith 
ago?  I  would  have  given  you  to-him  with  all  my  heart. 

JcL.  O,  1  see  it  now’! — a  fatal  projien-ity  for  intrigue  has 
:  led  me  into  into  ail  this  error.  Low  itself  w  as  only  attractive 
under  a  veil  of  mystery;  and  thus  have  I  have  lost  the  man 
of  my  c,h«»ice,  and  i educed  the*  best  of  fathers  to  b«*ggary  ar.d 
i  disgrace! 

1  Fret.  Juliana— I  must  neeils  say  it — you  have  acted  fool- 
i  ishly — and — aud  even  wickedly. 
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JuL.  O  never,  never  will  I  forgive  myielf ! 

Fur.  Say  no  more— no  more,  child.  Something  must  be 
done  instantly,  that  Meerfeld  may  not  regard  me,  ^er  the  rest 
of  his  life,  as  a  mean,  dishonourble  liar. 

ErUer  Wikskl  [boteing  at  every  itep\. 

WiE.  Your  most  tibedient,  humble  ser>’ant. 

Fret.  [»»  a  rage^  There!  We  did  not  speak  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  outside  the  door,  Herr  Wiesel;  and  that, 
1  presume,  is  the  reason  you  venture  in. 

WiE.  Beg  pardon;  I  lesdlydon’t  comprehend. 

JuL.  [$comfully'\.  Not  for  want  of  ears  then. 

WiE.  [A$ide.'\  ft’s  a  proof  there’s  no  want  of  money  when 
peo|*le  are  so  uncivil !  [AUmd."]  My  very  dear  sir,  my  most 
particular  friend,  I  should  be  sorry  if  my  visit  were  trouble¬ 
some — 

Frkt.  It  is  so  then. 

W IE.  Indeed !  and  I’m  come  to  reproach  you  too,  my  good 
friend. 

F RET.  Reproach ! — me ! 

WiE.  Why, man, what  could  you  think  of  met  Did  y<m 
really  doubt  my  confidence  in  your  honor,  and  the  stability  of 
your  house  ?  Why,  if  I  had  millions,  I  would  willingly  place 
them  in  your  hands  ! — ay,  millions — and  sleep  as  sound  ns  if 
they  were  under  my  own  lock  and  key.  [  7’«rning<o  .Julian  A.] 
Only  conceive,  because  I  said  something  this  morning  about 
a  bit  of  an  estate  that  had  taken  my  fancy, and  because  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  say,  not  referring  to  myself  in  the  least,  that  in  these 
t’raes  it  wouldn’t  be  unadvisable  to  make  such  a  purchase,my 
old  gentleman  here  takes  offence,'*  and  sends  me  back  half 
an  hour  after,  in  bills  and  good  notes,  my  pitor  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  Now,  I  only  ask  you,  Mamsell  Juliana,  if  that’s 
the  way  to  treat  an  old  friend  of  the  family  1 

Fret.  Sir,  have  you  lost  your  senses,  or  I  mine  / 

Jdl.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  my  father  has  paid  you  / 

WiE.  Your  exellent  and  worthy  bridegroom.  Heir  Meer¬ 
feld,  brought  me  the  sum  in  your  father’s  name. 

Fret.  Meerfeld! 

WiE.  {^taking  bank  notes  out  of  a  pocket-book'].  Yes,  by 
your  own  wish ;  but  I  have  brought  my  poor  little  property 
back  to  thrive  under  your  good  cure  and  management. 

Fret,  [putting  them  aside].  What  does  all  this  mean  ? 

W IK.  I  hope  my  most  excellent  friend  Herr  Freymann  will 
not  make  me  miserable  fi>r  the  sake  of  a  pitiful  misunderstand¬ 
ing  7  Where  in  the  world  shall  I  find  so  safe  a  house,  and 
five  per  cent,  interest  besides  T 

Fret,  [to  Juliana].  This  would  pur.zle  the  devil  himself. 

JuL.  O,  1  begin  to  understand  it  all!. 

WiK.  You  ore  angry,  my  worthy  friend  !  O  pray  don’t  be 
angry!  You  see  this  has  been  a  day  of  confusion,  and  every 
man  mistook  his  neighlmr.  And — lie,  he,  he! — it  was  just  ns 
if  ail  your  acquaintance  had  combined  to  put  the  stability  (*f 
your  house  to  the  proof.  For  example,  I  am  just  come  from 
Landrath  Sturm,  who  begs  his  respects  to  you,  and  earnestly 
requests  you  will  not  take  any  further  notice  of  a  certain  letter 
he  says  he  sent  you  this  morning. 

Fret.  I  must  confess  it  surprised  me  not  a  little. 

WiK.  O  you  know  the  Landrath — he’s  old  and  nervous — 
listens  to  any  thing  people  say  ;  but  I  brought  him  to  reason. 
Says  I,  “  Herr  Landrath,  when'  upon  earth  could  you  place 
your  money  more  safely  than  in  the  hands  of  our  friend  Frey¬ 
mann  7 — a  man,”  said  I,  ”  who  was  able  to  lay  down  the 
Banmess  Barnow’s  thirty  thousand  dollars  at  a  moment’s 
warning  t” 

Fret.  So  the  baroness  hsw  had  her  money,  has  she  T 

WiE.  Your  worthy  son-in-law  knows  how  to  do  business,  and 
does  n’t  let  the  grass  gniw  under  his  feet ;  and  his  promptitude 
has  had  an  effect — such  an  effect,  my  dear  sir,  as  you  can  hardly 
conceive.  Why,  the  worthy  F ruuloin  Non  W arn€H:k  was  within 
a  hair’s  breadth  of  placing  her  property  in  government  secu- 
lities  ;  but.  Lord  l>less  you !  she  changed  her  mind  in  a  twink¬ 
ling,  when  she  saw  that  Freymann’s  bank  was  as  sure  as  the 
exchequer,  and  that  it  would  l>e  fully  indeed  to  take  three 
per  cent,  interest  when  she  could  get  four. 

Fret.  I  hope  no  capitalists  will  ever  lepent  tnisting  ne 
with  their  property  ;  but,  for  the  present,  good  morning.  Herr 
^Viesel,  for  1  have  business. 

WiE.  May  1  take  the  liberty  just  to  leave  my  few  dollars 
with  you  7 

Fret.  As  you  please — only  go — pray. 

WiE.  Will  you  not  count  tlie  money  7 

Fret.  1  will  lock  it  up  in  your  pn-sence; — [ke  throws  it 
into  a  drawer  of  his  bureau,  and  gives  the  key  to  Wiesel;] 


here,  take  the  key  writh  you,  and  call  on  me  this  evening  or 
to-morrow. 

WiE.  Without  fail;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  have  the  hon¬ 
or  to  take  my  most  rv.8pectful  leave.  [He  goes  out  ieWng.] 

Fret.  ’Tis  well  he  ’s  gone;  I  was  very  near  betraying 
myself  to  this  idle  fool.  Did  you  understand  one  wbrd  of  it 
all? 

JuL.  O  yes— I  see  it  all  plainly.  Meerfeld! — yes,  't  is 
like  him— excellent,  honorable  man !  Meerfeld  it  is  who 
has  saved  us ! 

Fret.  Meerfeld  who  has  abandoned  us!  who  was  hurr}'- 
ing  hack  to  Hamburg  ! 

JuL.  O  you  do  not  know  him— do  not  yet  understand  tliis 
singular  being! — but  1  do.  An  explanation  with  him  is  more 
necessary  than  ever;  he  shall  take  hack  his  benefits,  or  think 
of  us  as  we  deserve.  Ha!  they  come  ! 

Enter  WiLLMAR  with  Meerfeld. 

Will.  Here  he  is! — I  have  redeemed  my  word. 

Meer.  Not  without  some  dilficulty,  you  will  allow.  It  was 
my  wish  never  to  have  entered  these  doors  again ;  and  only 
the  express  command  of  J uliana,  communicated  by  Herr  Will, 
mar,  could  have  induced  me  to  alter  my  resolution. 

Frey.  You  have  paid  my  debts,  man — have  savc'd  me  from 
destruction,  and  would  avoid  me  now  as  if  I  were  the  most 
worthless  of  men !  Do  you  know  that  we  have  no  right  to 
treat  with  scorn  those  whom  we  have  loaded  with  benefits  ? 

Meer.  I  would  have  avoidetl  you,  because  the  man  who 
has  treated  me  unfairly  could  never  be  my  father-in-law  ;  and 
I  paid  your  engagements,  that  you  might  not  suppose  it  was 
the  mere  loss  of  your  property  which  had  induced  me  to 
change  my  mind. 

JuL.  Take  back  your  favors,  Herr  Meerfeld,  but  respect 
my  father!  I  alone  am  guilty. 

Meer.  You.  Juliana! — you,  who  so  honorably  disclosed  to 
me  the  real  circumstances  of  your  family? — you,  for  whose 

1  JuL.  Meerfeld,  I  resign  all  claim  to  your  regard — in  tnith 
no  slight  sacrifice  in  expiation  of  my  fault.  Know,  that  every 
thing  I  told  you  this  morning  was  mere  invention,  which  a  few 
hours  later  became,  from  unforeseen  accidents,  a  melancholy 
ruth. 

Fret.  Here  is  the  fatal  letter  from  Amsterdam — read  it — 
observe  the  date :  you  will  see  I  could  not,  by  any  possibility, 
have  received  it  before  this  morning. 

Meer.  [holds  the  letter  trithout  reading  it].  You  were 
my  father’s  friend — I  will  trust  your  word ;  but — but  what  am 
I  to  think  of  you,  Juliana  ? 

JuL.  Even  what  you  will.  I  will  endure  your  contempt, 
now  that  my  father  is  fully  justifii'd. 

Meer.  But  contempt  is  just  what  1  cannot  feel  toward 
you — for  you  please  me.  Shall  I  tell  you? — be  still  now,  and 
let  mo  speak.  You  are  young — young  pe<»ple  have  strange 
notions  sometimes !  and  you  are  beautilul — and  pretty  women, 
we  all  know,  have  occasional  caprices;  you  wanted  to  try  me 
perhaps — you  wanted  to  turn  me  off — w  ho  can  tell  what  fan¬ 
cies  may  pass  through  the  mind  of  a  girl  of  eighteen  !  Let  us 
forget  the  past,  and  do  better  for  the  him  re. 

JuL.  So  considerate  toward  me — and  but  a  moment  before 
so  severe  against  my  father ! 

Meer.  Yes — for,  look  you — I  was  not  in  love  w'ith  your 
father,  and  I  am  in  love  with  you,  as  I  begin  to  find  out. 
Whether  it  be  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  I  know  not:  it  is 
so,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it. 

JuL.  Oh  Meerfeld!  [She  turns  away,  and  hidts  her 
face.] 

Meer.  [gazes  at  her  for  a  niome?it  in  silence].  No,  un¬ 
reasonable  it  is  not,  for  you  have  t«*o  gotal  an  understanding 
not  to  take  warning  from  the  past;  and  so,  in  your  father’s 
presence,  I  offer  you  my  heart  and  my  hand. 

!  JuL.  Such  an  offer — at  such  a  moment — 
j  Meer.  There  could  not  be  a  better  moment, methinks;  give 
but  your  hand  in  token  of  consent,  Juliana!  Your  father  must 
I  then  accept  fnim  his  son-in  law  what  he  disdains  to  receive 
from  a  stranger.  So  trust  your  future  to  me — you  shall  not  rc- 
j  pent  it. 

JuL.  Nobk;,  excellent  man! — here  is  my  hand  [tctVA  a 
j  glance  at  Willmar].  1  feel  that  in  a  husband  1  should  re- 
I  quire  a  guidi — one  too  firm  in  character  to  be  the  sport  of  my 
I  capiices — oiie  ca[>able  of  inspiring  at  once  both  awe  and  love. 
I  honor  you,  Meerfeld  !  and  my  admiration  for  you  must  ere 
long  lead  to  Ibve.  Be  the  saviour  of  my  father ! — be  my  fiiend 
— my  instructor ! 
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Enter  Frederica.  I 

Fred.  Herr  Mecrfeld’s  sw-rvant  hiui  l>rggcd  me  to  infonn  ! 
his  master  that  the  pest-horses  are  \%aiting. 

Meer.  They  m'^v  go  hack  to  the  stable,  my  dear  young 
ladv;  I  remain  here — the  happiest  of  bridegrooms!  [i/e 
ki$ge$  Jui.iana’s  hand.'\ 

Fred.  May  I  wish  you  joy,  Juliana? 

Ji’L.  [embracing  her'].  Frederica!  I  have  done  you  much 
wrong — much  that  you  know,  and  much  more  you  do  not 
know.  Forgive  me,  Frederica!  Here  stands  tbe  man  who 
will  make  you  amends  for  all  my  injustice  and  unkindness — 
[pointing  to  M'illmar.] 

Will.  Wh«>se  whole  life  shall  !»•  devoted  to  make  you  ns 
happy  as  you  deserve. 

Fret.  Well,  then,afterso  many  troubles  and  perplexities, all 
is  asit  should  be  Victoria !  and  long  life  to  reast>n,  which  has 
redeemed  the  follies  of  love  !  To-morrow  we  w  ill  have  the  be- 
betrothing.in  a  week  the  wedding,  and  in  half  a  year,  Herr  Meer- 
feld,  I  will  come  to  Hamburg  and  settle  accounts  with  you. 
A-prop«»8 — Juliana,  have  you  tried  on  any  of  the  dresses  ?  Why, 
bless  my  heart,  all  the  people  1  had  collected  together  are,  1 
dare  say,  running  ditterent  ways  by  this  time.  Kxcuse  me  if 
I  leave  you — I  must  go:  I  shall  have  time  enough  to  give 
you  all  my  blessing  afterwards.  [Exit."] 

Fred,  (to  Juliana ).  May  you  be  but  as  happy  as  I  am  ! 

Will.  ('/Wssing  Julian a’s  hand).  Continue  in  the  path  ' 
you  have  had  the  courage  to  take,  and  you  will  command  the 
respect  of  every  honorable  mind.  [He  goes  out  irith  Fred¬ 
erica.] 

Jl’L.  (to  Meerfield,  after  a  pause).  You  have  spared  ! 
me  a  terrible  confession,  Meerfeld ;  but  at  some  future  day 
you  shall  hear  what,  for  the  present,  I  willingly  conceal:  when 
my  conduct  has  won  your  entire  respect  and  confidence,  then 
y«»u  shall  know  all;  and  I  trust  you  will  never  repent  the  good¬ 
ness  which  has  raised  me  from  humiliation  and  despair  to  a 
capability  of  better  things.  You  love  truth  Meerleld — let 
truth  l>e  the  pledge  of  our  union!  O  I  have  learned  t'-day 
that  falsehood  weaves  the  net  in  which  the  deceiver  is  8<M»ner 
or  later  entangled,  while  truth  stands  fast  amid  all  the 
storms  of  life ! 

NOTES. 

a  In  this  scene,  and  throughout  the  play,  Christine,  the  old  nurse, 
addresses  her  foster-child,  Frederica,  in  the  third  person  plural,  iSir, 
expressive  of  respect  aud  consideration ;  while  Frederica  uses,  in  ad¬ 
dressing  her,  tbe  familiar  Xu,  thou,  which  at  once  marks  the  relation 
in  which  they  stand  to  each  other. 

b  Although  the  two  young  ladies  are  cousins,  the  haughty  Juliana 
addresses  Frederica  as  Xu,  thou.  Frederica,  the  poor  dependent,  uses 
the  pronoun  2i<. 

c  Holfrath  is  a  title  of  distinction  for  which  we  have  no  equivalent; 


a  The  German  idioas  is  liardly  tranaletahle:  foQt  md  btr  Ihiict 

ht’s  tJaus !” 

p  Taif  id)  Utc  unb  iPtht*  nur  in  fuf  unb  Inig,  is  the  peculiar  German 
idiom. 

q  III  German,  IHotMugm. 

r  Answer  does  not  render  tbe  beautiful expressraa  for  this  and  simi¬ 
lar  ociMsiona— iotrort,  literally  “  Fra-merd.” 

s  This  is  a  German  proverb  *  Xit  brtngt  9tatb. 

t  The  German  proverb  is  Xufgridiebcn  id  ukt><  anfgthobm." 

r  This  long  soliloquy,  in  which  Julia  is  more  sincere  with  herself 
than  she  ever  is  with  others,  and  dramatic  soliloquies  in  general,  I  have 
heard  censured  as  unuaiural,  or  at  least  ao  unusual  as  to  be  inadmissi¬ 
ble,  except  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  as  tbe  only  means  by  which 
I  we  can  be  let  into  the  mind  of  the  speaker ;  however,  the  fact  is,  that 
I  solil(M|uy  is  natural,  and  not  so  unusual  as  many  people  suppose.  Not 
I  only  are  children  of  all  ages  found  talking'to  themselves,  hut  grown¬ 
up  persons,  under  the  intiueiice  of  any  strong  excitement,  which 
I  a  time  overpowers  the  self  command  arising  mm  inculcat^  habits  of 
I  reserve  aud  mistrust,  fall  into  sulilo<|uy.  I  have  frequently  'icon  the 
Chipiiewa  Indians  talking  and  gesticulating  to  themselves.  In  one  of 
Goethe’s  novels,  the  catastrophe  arises  fiom  a  revelation  made  by  the 
hero  when  unconsciously  solilo4|nising:  this  wascnticised  as  abeolutely 
grotesque  and  unnatural.  Goethe  might  have  been  trusted  as  one  who 
knew  all  qualities  with  a  learned  spirit.  The  fact  ia,  be  drew  from  him¬ 
self,  and  had  besides,  another  example  ef  the  same  in  a  near  relative. 

I  Goethe  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  up  and  down  hu  room,  and  talking 
I  audibly  to  himself,  and  was  not  pleas^  to  be  overheard  or  observed. 

One  evening — it  was  summer-time,  and  about  sunset,  when  the 
streets  are  nearly  deserted— I  waa  walking  up  Portland  Place,  and  be¬ 
fore  me  walked  a  lady  perfectly  well  dressed,  and  leading  a  little  child 
of  four  or  live  years  old;  she  was  speaking  audibly — in  fact,  solilo¬ 
quising — reproaching  herself  bitterly  for  some  mistake  committed,  and 
settling  a  plan  of  operations,  by  which  she  would  engage  a  brother  to 
do  something  she  re<]uired.  She  went  through  an  imaginary  conrsr- 
satioii :  “  He  will  say  so  and  so;  then  I  will  say  so  and  so,”  perfectly 
coherent,  and  well  and  even  eUMpiently  expressed. 

r  This  phrase  ill  expresses  the  cordial  German  3d|  bin  Sbntn  fxrUkb 
gut  id)nnir^(  <Sit  in  brn  ^nbrn  tr.iqrn  l  But  to  translate  more  literally 
were  to  make  honest  Meerfeld  say  much  more  than  he  feels  or  means, 
which,  however  true  to  the  literal  sense,  were  false  to  the  character. 

rin  addressing  the  servant,  Juliana  uses  the  third  person  singular 
9r,  only  adopted  towards  inferiors  and  domestics,  and  not  generally 
us«^d  even  in  this  case. 

z  ilHriti  biSdirn  Krniuth, — literally,  my  bit  of  poverty. 

y  Landrath  is  a  provincial  oliice  of  some  importance  in  Germany. 

!  X  'HMr  fpradxn  ein  eanqrl  unb  9rtit(i !  is  the  German  idiom. 

I  ma  This  is  a  Germanism — “  dRtint  9rnib(  iriebcr  in  btn  Cc^rant 
{  fperrtn. 

bb  “  Sd)  niu§  Ci(^  ftaben,” — literally,  “  I  must  have  a  light.” 

I  ec  3Wad)<  niir  brn  Jlepf  nidw  rcumi,”  “  don’t  make  my  head  hot.” 

I  dd'Jk'dndNn!  mantel 

i  f.e  Literally,  ’‘The  old  gentleman  gets  mustard  in  his  nose,” 
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it  siguitiea,  literally,  ‘  court -counsellor.’  It  is  sometimes  merely  honor-  : 
ary,  involving  no  duties.  I 

d  It  muv  sound  strange  to  hear  a  young  lady  talk  of  giving  the  tailor 
(Sd^ntibtr)  an  audience;  but  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  in  the  north 
particularly,  the  ludics’  gowns  are  made  by  men,  as  their  riding-habits  I 
in-Chis  country.  j 

e  The  title  of  Mamsell,  Le.  Mademoiselle,  by  which  Juliana  aud 
Frederica  are  addressed,  shows  them  to  be  decidedly  bourgeoises, 
(bfir^ctlidN)  9caiiUin  is  the  proper  title  of  an  unmarried  lady  of  noble 
birth,  but  it  is  sometimes  given  in  courtesy  where  it  cannot  be  claimed 
as  a  righL 

/  “  Unb  nilr  batin  btn  Stab  btalKn,”  is  the  German  metaphor,  derived 
from  the  custom  of  the  judge  bre-aking  a  staff  when  a  criminal  is  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death. 

g  Ia<d)<nbu<b.  The  fashion  of  annuals,  with  which  we  have  been 
inundated  fur  the  last  ten  or  twelve  vears,  came  first  from  Germany, 
in  the  form  of  literary  almanacs  or  iaf(f)(nbu4KG 
k  In  all  the  theatres  throughout  Germauy  you  may  have  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  either  for  tbe  season  or  a  definite  number  af  performances,  as  at 
the  Italian  Opera  here;  and  in  the  small  towns,  where  everyone  is 
know  n,  young  ladies  may  he  seen  alone  at  the  theatre  without  any  im¬ 
propriety.  The  lieantiiul  little  theatre  at  Weimar  is  in  this  respect 
li'xe  a  family  drawing  room, 
t  Literally  ”  in  Iambics.” 

j  The  “  Nagdeburgh  Kochbuch”  is  as  famous  in  the  north  of  Ger¬ 
many  as  Mrs.  Glass  or  Mrs.  Ruiidell  among  English  housewives. 
k  “  Xtt  mit  bft  3tit  5Kat()  f)alt,”  is  the  correspondiug  German  idiom. 

I  Jurtfl  qcfrtit,  qat  nitmanb  brrtiif,  is  the  German  proverb. 
m  In  Germany,  the  Ldy  is  a  bride  from  the  moment  she  is  engaged 
or  betrothed,  [wriobtj.  On  the  subject  of  the  “  Verlobung,”  which  is 
a  peculiar  charactenstic  of  German  social  life  and  manners,  I  ihall 
have  to  enlarge  bereaArr. 

a  The  increased  rapidity  and  facility  of  communication  and  trans¬ 
port  throughout  Europe  have  lately  diminished  tbe  importance  of 
the  periodical  fairs  in  Germany,  and  the  concourse  of  people  who 
were  wont  to  assemble  on  these  occasions ;  still,  in  the  smaller  cities  of 
Prussia  and  Saxony,  and  even  at  Dresden.  Weimar,  Naumberg,  &c., 
the  aeason  is  one  of  great  bustle  and  brilliancy :  the  three  principal 
fairs  (Messe  or  Jahrmarkt)  ia  Germany,  are  tboae  of  Frankfort,  Leip- 
sig,  tad  Brunswick. 


BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘  THADDEUS  OF  WARSAW.* 

I  REMEMBER  being  taken,  when  a  little  girl,  a  long  journey 
nto  the  North  rf  England,  to  visit  an  old  lady,  whose  picture 
had  often  been  shown  to  me  from  my  earliest  childhood  as 
that  of  a  person  I  ought  to  love  and  revere.  Every  line  of  the 
saintly  composed  features  are  therefore  familiar  tome;  and 
even  the  coiffure  of  the  head,  simple  yet  |>eculiar,  seemed  to 
me  a  component  part  of  the  venerable  Ix-ing  herself. 

To  reverence  the  aged;  to  draw  affectionately  and  respect¬ 
fully  toward  them ;  to  listen  and  to  learn,  appears  a  disposition 
I  natural  to  youth ;  until  the  perverting  fashions  of  the  world 
j  step  in  to  till  both  eyes  and  ears  with  the  present  moment  alone. 

;  Age  then  becomes  a  disagreeable  memorialist — a  forget-me~ 

I  not,  whose  gentle  beauty  and  soft  fragrance  are  despised.  The 
j  strong  excitements  of  instantaneous  stdlisli  enjoyments  are  be- 
!  come  all  in  all  with  these  remly  disciples: — knowledge  of  the 
past  they  turn  away  from  os  a  mutter  no  longer  of  consequence; 
and  for  the  future— it  may  come  as  it  may  f  Neither  experi¬ 
ence  nor  foreciLsting  prudence  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
long  halcyon  day  they  seem  willifig  to  b<-lii*ve  is  ‘their  be-all 
and  their  end-all  ’  for  both  h^re  and  hereafter. 

But  such  was  not  the  mo<le  at  the  time  I  speak  of.  Old  age 
was  youth’s  miwt  reveretl  chronicle  :  and  having  often  heard 
from  my  mother’ .s  maid  (of  rather  rev«*r«  nd  years  herself), 
who  had  freipiently  seen  the  venerable  ‘  lady  of  the  golden 
spectacles’  (torso  I  had  called  her  picture  when  a  child), 
that  she  would  tell  me  tales  of  'gotxl  people  of  old  times,* 
which  might  entertain  me,  with  open  eyes  and  ears,  till  past 
the  hour  of  midnight,  if  my  mother  would  allow  of  such  a 
treat ;  I  had  become  so  eager,  while  drawing  near  the  end  of 
our  journey,  to  see  therevertd  source  of  all  this  hoped  delight, 

I  for  I  did  not  doubt  my  mother’s  indulgence,  that  I  watclied  im¬ 
patiently  every  turning  of  the  streets  in  the  old  fortress  town 
I  of  — “■>  in  the  north  of  England,  where  her  venerable  kins- 
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woman  dwelt,  till  the  corria^  atopped  at  the  iron  studded 
postem-like  door  of  an  antiquated  mansion,  which  had  once 
rKsen  a  part  of  the  strong  hold,  and  now  still  flanked  the  bottom 
of  the  old  vallum  lane.  The  moment  we  alighted  I  rushed  in, 
oven  befon*  my  mother,  following  the  servant-man  into  a  little 
oaken  summer  parhir,  where  he  had  told  us  his  ‘  gomi  mistress 
was  sitting,  in  her  usual  gootl  health,  enjoying  fonl’s  blessings 
at  that  pleasant  season.’  He  was  a  ^oarj-lieaded  speaker, 
and  as  he  bowed  his  head  with  the  words,  the  sentiment  and 
the  manner  became  him. 

The  room  smelt  sweet  with  Summer  flowers,  and  the  old 
lady  sat  near  a  bean-pot  full  of  them  At  sight  of  the  revered 
object  of  my  haste  I  8t<HKl  suddenly  ^till,  with  an  instant  awe 
of  the  venenible  figure,  in  her  ow'n  living  self,  being  actually 
before  me,  whose  portrait  I  hatl  so  often  contemplafi'd  with  a 
longing  desire  for  such  a  happiness,  and  to  Ik>  allowed  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  all  the  mysterious  lore  contained  within  that  meek  and 
silvered  brow. 

In  that  one  moment’s  first  glance  of  her,  however,  my  young 
eye  took  in  a  picture  ()f  w’hich  no  subsequent  thitigs  have  been 
able  to  dim  the  impression.  She  was  sitting  in  a  large  crim¬ 
son-cushioned  chair:  the  peculiar  coiffure  of  her  head,  and 
snowy  white  ho<Kl-likecap,  over  which,  and  flowing  down  over 
her  shoulders,  hung  a  black  lace  veil  or  mantilla,  at  once  re¬ 
vealed  to  me  the  honored  oiiginal  of  the  portrait.  The  golden 
spectacles,  too,  were  there ;  for  she  had  them  in  the  little  rnit- 
tened  hand  that  rested  on  an  open  book  on  the  table  ladbre 
her,  as  slie  turned  from  it  with  something  of  a  start  at  my 
rushing  entrance.  A  smile  then  passed  over  the  placid  mouth  ; 
and  her  large  l>eaming  eyes  (with  not  yet  a  wrinkle  round 
their  senmo  setting,  though  their  owner  must  then  have  num¬ 
bered  seventy  years),  looking  beyond  my  little  eagi'r  person, 
then  fixed  like  a  statue,  toward  my  entering  parent.  1  hi-ard 
the  reciprocal  words  of  endearing  gratulntion  murmured  from 
each  ;  and  a  step  more  bniught  my  mother  to  her  arms. 

Hn\nng  embraced  tenderly,  they  both  sat  down,  my  mother 
on  an  oik<*n  window  seat  near  the  old  lady’s  chair;  and  for  a 
few  minutes  they  conversed  together  in  low  affectionate  tones, 
while  I  saw  more  than  mietear  glide  down  my  mother’s  cheek. 
Soon  after  this,  she  called  me  to  her ;  and  putting  my  hand 
gently  into  that  of  her  aged  relative,  she  said,  “  Here  is  my 
daughter.”  The  venerable  lady,  in  the  same  instant,  placed 
her  other  hand  on  my  head,  and  with  the  brightness  of  an  angel 
passing  over  her  fare,  (and  in  that  moment  she  seemed  no 
longer  old  to  me),  she  softly  said,  “  God  bless  thee,  my  child.” 
By  a  i\*verential  instinct  1  had  slid  down  on  my  knees,  on  her 
touching  me  in  that  solemn  manner,  as  intleed  it  was  my  cus¬ 
tom  every  night  and  morning,  when  I  received  the  daily  bene¬ 
diction  of  my  (swn  revered  parent.  From  that  time,  w  liile  my 
mother  staid  with  our  venerable  relative,  whenever  I  was 
missed  from  my  play  hours,  I  w  as  sure  to  be  found  in  the  little 
parlour  of  our  hostess,  listening  to  her  tales  of  England’s 
knights  and  dames,  in  the  brave  and  gallant  days  of  Elizalieth 
and  .Anne;  when  learning,  courteous  manners,  elegant  indus¬ 
try,  and  chastened  conduct  in  life,  were  the  only  passports  to 
either  royal  or  general  social  favor.  Slie  taught  me,  mean¬ 
while,  to  spin,  that  w  hen  1  grew  up,  I  might  teach  my  waiting 
damsels  to  do  likewise.  “  Idleness,  my  deal,”  she  observed, 
“is  the  root  of  all  evil  thoughts,  and  therefore  of  bad  prac¬ 
tices.”  .And  I  learned  of  her  to  knit;  for  she  furnished  all 
the  poor  old  people  in  tlie  neighborhood  with  eomforlableSf 
and  muffetces  for  their  rheumatic  joints.  And  then,  besides 
these  Stories  of  the  ‘great’  ai.d  ‘fair,’  I  draw  from  her  the 
stores  I  came  to  si*ek  ; — the  legends  of  the  humbler  yet  ancient 
family  of  which  she  was  herself  then  an  almost  lonely  mem¬ 
ber. 

She  to!d  me  of  a  bmther  whohad  perislied  for  one  he  deemed 
his  lawful  tovi  reign,  in  the  hard  fought  field  of  Culloden,  and 
surely  tViat  was  better  (she  ^aid)  than  to  have  suffered  the 
penalty  of  his  loyalty  on  the  scallbld.  Though  in  plain  fact, 
it  may  be  of  no  real  consequence  to  a  man's  conscience,  or  to 
his  honor  in  the  eyes  of  the  well-judging,  what  be  the  miNle  of 
his  death  who  lays  down  his  life  in  a  good  cause,  yet  the  l.rave 
and  honorable  Iw'art  is  very  sensitive;  and  most  men  would 
rather  die  the  death  of  a  soldier  than  that  of  a  malefactor, 
even  if  the  bodily  suffering  in  the  latter  were  a  thousand-f  del 
less. — “  But  my  fath  'r  loved  Brinco  Charles,  and  my  father’s 
eldest  son  was  content  to  die  for  him  any  how.”  And  then  she 
described  to  me  how  lier  brother  was  shrouded  in  his  plaid, 
and  laid  in  “  his  grave  of  glory,”  his  sword  by  his  side,  “  and 
my  mi>ther’s  heart  with  it !”  She  added,  “  my  father  bore  it 
bravely,  but  $ke  never  looked  up  afterward.  Yet  with  all  my 
father^s  apparent  hardihood,  he  followed  his  son  the  soonest; 


and  within  a  twelvemonth  after  the  fatal  day  was  gathered  to 
him.” 

But  the  sorrows  of  that  mourning  widowed  mother  were  to 
be  heightened  more  l»efore  the  ovei-flowing  cup  of  her  affliction 
was  to  bo  the  sign  of  that  sacramental  one  which  shortly  after¬ 
ward  should  pass  her  soul  into  the  same  mansions  of  everlast¬ 
ing  peace !  She  had  another  son,  and  he  was  at  sea,  serving 
that  very  monarch  of  a  new  nftmc,  though  of  the  ancient  British 
dynasty,  against  whose  protestnnt  succession  her  eldest  born 
had  pitched  his  life.  She  had  piously  revered  that  proteslant 
cause,  though  her  heart  had  bled  in  its  opposite ;  and  this,  her 
youngest,  and  then  only  son,  was  not  withheld  from  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  n*igning  soveraign,  when  his  own  youthful  enthu¬ 
siasm  beggecl  h«’r  pt'rmission  to  enlist  himself  in  the  royal  navy, 
.At  the  period  when  she  was  to  h)se  him  too,  he  was  on  board 
the  Litchfield  man-of-war,  and  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean. 
A  violent  storm  aro.se  off’  the  coast  of  Barbary,  which  driving 
the  vessel  into  a  dang(‘rous  counter-currant,  its  total  wrack 
ensued,  and  when  moniing  broke,  not  a  shred  of  the  so  lately 
proud  ship  was  to  be  seen !  Some  of  the  crew,  with  whom 
was  the  captain,  took  tf»  the  boats;  and  those  who  were  good 
swimmers,  to  give  the  less  skilful  the  better  chance  for  safety, 
by  lessening  the  weight  in  the  boats,  tbifw  themselves  into  the 
raging  sea,  showing,  though  faintly,  some  hope  of  reaching  the 
land  they  saw  a-lieud.  Among  those  brave  and  disinterested 
ones  w’as  the  only  son  of  the  widow,  and  the  officer  who  held 
the  straining  helm  of  the  captain’s  pinnace,  afterward  told  her, 
that  for  a  while,  as  their  boat  plunged  and  straggled  its  way, 
he  CiHild  discern  the  swimmers,  at  intern  als,  through  the  burst¬ 
ing  swells  (if  the  temjiestuous  ot'ean.  He  especially  noted 
her  brave  son  manfully  contending  with  the  lashing  waves  in 
their  heights  and  depths ;  his  long  dark  hair  twining  round  the 
young  and  white,  but  athletic  arms  which  breasted  them,  until 
at  length  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  in  a  tramiendous  trough 
of  the  sea,  fighting  hard  to  aecend  the  threatening  surge ;  but 
in  almost  the  same  instant  its  mighty  swell  of  waters  thll  into 
the  gulph,  and  he  beheld  her  sun  no  more. 

“  So  sunk  my  dear  and  honorad  brother,”  continued  tlie 
venerable  narrator.  “  My  mother,  who  had  never  put  oft'  her 
mourning  dress  after  she  had  put  it  on  for  the  melancholy  day 
of  Culloden,  to  common  eyes  apiH'ared  little  different  from 
what  she  stjemetl  bi* fore  tlie  lust  fatal  news  arrived;  but  the 
stroke  had  pei formed  its  office:  she  was  silent  and  resigned, 
and  she  felt  that  her  own  summons  was  near.  However,  ere 
her  saintly  head  was  laid  on  its  last  pillow,  information  was 
brought  to  her,  that  the  parties  who  had  taken  to  the  bouts 
hud  indeed  reached  the  African  land  in  safety;  but  immediately 
on  their  gv  tting  on  shore  they  were  seized  by  the  Moors,  and 
sold  into  M  slavery  w  hich  made  the  death  they  had  escaped  re¬ 
gretted  by  all.  A  ransom  was  therefore  on  the  point  ol  being 
sent  to  tlie  heads  of  that  Barbury  state,  to  redeem  and  bring 
home  the  wretched  surN’iving  captives;  but  several  had  died 
from  cruel  treatment  before  the  bringer  of  such  grievous  tidings 
could  leave  the  coast.  ‘  And  shall  i  not  be  thankful,’  said  the 
resigned  mother  on  hearing  this,  ‘  that  my  noble  son  has  been 
•pared  these  usuages?  Neither  insult  to  mind  nor  body  has 
been  inflicted  on  the  dear  child  who  has  lain  in  my  bosom,  and 
whose  tender  infant  limbs  were  only  too  precious  to  me  in  their 
beauty.  Oh,  my  son !  my  son !  thou  wilt  rise  when  the  sea 
gives  up  its  dead,  even  with  that  beloved  face  unmarrtHl  by  any 
human  violence,  and  I  shall  see  thee  as  my  own !  I  shall  see 
thee,  my  William,  and  thy  brntlier  with  thee,  no  longer  in  his 
shroud  of  bhxKl.  The  white  garments  of  a  better  redemption 
are  about  ye  both.’ 

“  My  pious  mother,”  continued  the  now  venerable  daughter, 
“  found  good  in  even  her  bitterest  cup ;  and  my  heart  learned 
to  seek  for  and  to  apply  the  same.”  She  paused  at  this;  and 
it  was  some  days  before  the  tears  I  had  shed  at  her  last  recital 
could  allow  me,  without  a  recurrence  of  them,  to  seek  her 
alone,  to  lead,  perhaps,  to  similar  tales  of  tlie  aff'ecting  and 
chastening  past.  She  certainly  wondered  at  and  loved  such 
sympathy  in  one  so  young ;  and  cro  1  left  her  kind  mansion  I 
found  from  her  own  confiding  lips,  that  she,  too,  had  had  an 
es|)ecial  messenger  of  a  grief  to  herself  to  hear  and  to  bow 
to,  a  wormw(Mxi  draught  to  drink  and  to  antidote — the  draught 
that  i.s  usually  woman’s  faU' ! 

In  the  days  of  her  youth  and  Ix^auty — and  tlie  remains  were 
still  like  the  light  of  tlie  just  set  sun  upon  her — she  had  given 
her  maiden  heart  to  the  son  of  a  neighboring  clergyman. — 
They  had  lovingly  regarded  each  other  from  childhciod;  and 
they  might  have  been  consideied  a  dear  brotlier  and  sistei, 
when  seen  walking  together  in  the  serenity  of  a  perfect  con 
viction  of  each  other’s  answering  affection— in  the  most  per- 
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feet  enjoyment  of  mutual  confidence  in  the  same  principles, 
the  same  tastes,  of  mutual  delight  in  the  same  ministering  of¬ 
fices  of  tenderness,  compassion,  and  aid,  to  all  who  needed 
care  or  consolation.  And,  above  all,  on  each  returning  Sab¬ 
bath  day  “  they  walked  together  to  the  House  of  God,”  mak¬ 
ing  sweet  discourse  by  the  way  on  every  thing  that  breathes 
and  lives  by  His  almighty  power,  whether  it  be  in  animate  or 
inanimate  life : — all  had  a  voice  or  breath  to  waft  His  praise. 

But  this  partner  of  her  soul  also  died.  Fatal  consumption 
hurried  him  from  this  mortal  life  ;  or,  ”  Rather,”  she  said  with 
a  bright  smile,  “  translated  him  from  my  side  to  live  for  ever 
in  immortal  youth,  with  the  spirits  of  the  ‘just  made  perfect.’ 
I  never  felt  that  I  had  lost  him.’* 

And  so  it  was  that  the  mourning  and  betrothed  bride  never 
made  a  second  choice.  ”  My  heart,”  continued  she,  ”  had 
thus  early  received  another  link  to  the  blessed  chain  that  drew 
it  upward ;  and  with  this  holy  book,  to  be  the  oracle  of  my 
Saviour’s  promise  to  me,”  (and  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  volume 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  which  always  occupied  a  place  near 
her),  “  how  could  I  fail  to  take  comfort  and  be  happy!” 

I  kissed  the  saintly  lips  that  spoke  these  things ;  and  now 
that  she  too  is  gone  to  her  grave,  where  her  parents  and  her 
lover  sleep,  and  the  meek  spirit  is  flo\^m  to  join  theirs  in  their 
heavenly  home,  I  often  dwell  with  agrateful  tenderness  on  these 
memories  of  my  good  Aunt  Anna. 


CHARADE. 

There  kneels  in  holy  St.  Cuthbert’s  aisles, 

No  holier  father  than  Father  Giles  ; 

Matins  or  vespers,  it  matters  not  which. 

He  is  ever  there,  like  a  saint  in  his  niche  ; 

Morning  and  midnight  his  missal  he  reads. 

Midnight  and  morning  he  tells  his  beads! 

Wide  spread  the  fame  of  the  holy  man. 

Powerful  his  blessing,  and  potent  his  ban, 

Wondrous  the  marvels  his  piety  works. 

On  unbelieving  heathens,  and  infidel  Turks; 

But  strangest  of  all  is  the  power  he  is  given, 

To  turn  maidens’  hearts  to  the  service  of  heaven  ! 

St.  Ursula’s  prioress  comes  to-day. 

At  holy  St.  Cuthbert’s  shrine  to  pray ; 

She  comes  with  an  offering — she  comes  with  a  prayer— 
For  she  leads  to  the  altar  the  Lady  Clare. 

Mary,  mother!  how  fair  a  maid. 

To  leave  the  world  for  a  cloister’s  shade ! 

She  yields  to-morrow  her  gold  and  lands. 

For  the  church’s  use— to  the  church’s  hands. 

She  quits  the  world  with  its  pleasures  and  wiles. 

And  to-day  she  confesses  to  Father  Giles; 

Slight  is  the  penance,  I  ween,  may  atone. 

For  ail  of  sin  she  hath  ever  known ! 

Daughter !  since  last  thou  hast  kneeled  for  grace. 

Hath  peace  in  thy  heart  found  a  dwelling-place  T 
From  thy  heart  hast  thou  banished  each  worldly  thought. 
Save  thy  spirit’s  weal,  hast  thou  pined  for  nought?” 
Moist  is  her  kerchief,  and  droop^  her  head. 

But  “  my  first”  is  all  that  poor  Clara  said. 

“  Daughter !  thy  cheek  hath  grown  pale  and  thin. 

Is  thy  spirit  chastened  and  pure  within  T 
Gone  from  thy  glance  is  its  ancient  mirth. 

Are  thy  sighs  for  heaven,  or  thy  tears  for  earth  T” 

For  earth  are  her  sighs — yet  poor  Clara  knows 
**  My  second,”  no  more  than  the  Spring’s  first  rose. 

Why  doth  he  tremble — that  holy  man. 

At  eye  so  sunk,  and  at  cheek  so  wan  T 
Less  biu^r  the  tears— less  burning  the  sighs. 

Heaven  asks  from  her  willing  votaries ; 

Alas !  when  “  my  all”  weeps  as  Clara  weeps. 

Holy  Church  gaincth  more  than  she  ofttimes  keeps ! 

St.  Ursula’s  altar  was  dressed  that  day. 

The  maiden  was  there,  but  the  monk  was  away ; 

St.  Ursula’s  altar  was  lighted  that  night. 

There  were  murmurs  of  sacrilege — whispers  of  flight. 
And  legends  tell  us  that  Father  Giles, 

Was  never  seen  more  in  St.  Cuthbcit’s  aisles! 
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THE  INQUEST. 

■T  SICHARD  JOHNS,  AUTHOR  Or  *  LEGEND  AND  EOMANCR,  AFRICAN  AND 
BVROFEAN.’ 

In  the  year  1793,  the  population  of  a  small  borough  town 
in  a  western  county  of  England  was  thrown  into  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  state  of  excitement.  A  coroner’s  inquest  was  about 
to  be  held  at  the  Crown  Inn,  the  principal  house  of  entertain¬ 
ment  within  its  precincts,  on  the  body  of  a  stranger,  name  un¬ 
known,  which  ha«l  been  discovered  in  the  abode  of  a  person 
who  heul  but  recently  become  an  inhabitant  of  the  place.  The 
great  room  in  the  Crown  was  too  small  to  hold  the  crowd  that 
pressed  into  it,  and  it  was  with  no  little  ditliculty  that  the 
chief  constable  of  the  borough  could  preserve  a  space  for  tho 
coroner  and  jury.  On  a  cumbrous  table  lay  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  lowartls  which  all  eyes  were  directed  ;  for  in  those 
days,  in  provinces  distant  from  the  mighty  heart  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  jury  did  nut  merely  visit  tho  body,  and,  leaving  tho 
sad  wreck  of  mortality  to  the  silence  of  a  deserted  chamber, 
solve,  or  attempt  to  solve,  in  another  room  the  cause  of  death. 
No !  there  lay  the  deceased — a  sheet  lightly  fell  on  the  rigid 
form  in  thin  folds,  which  even  in  shrouding  made  painfully 
evident  the  nature  of  the  object  concealed.  Many  a  time  du¬ 
ring  the  morning  had  that  sheet  been  liftetl  to  satisfy  the  curi¬ 
osity  of  the  horror-lovers  of  H - ;  but  now  the  jurors  had 

arrived,  and,  after  greeting  their  acquaintances  in  the  room, 
had  taken  their  places  near  the  table.  They  were  most  of 
them  tradesmen  of  the  town,  or  small  farmers  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  There  were  only  tw’o  or  tliree  of  a  superior  grade, 
and  one  of  these  was  an  old  man,  who,  had  he  so  chosen, 
might  well  have  claimed  exemption  from  serving  on  juries  and 
filling  parish  offices,  by  reason  of  age ;  but  his  youth  had  been 
a  season  of  constant  employment,  and  having  retired  from 
business — for  the  sexegenarian  had  been  a  merchamt  of  Liv¬ 
erpool — he  found  a  relief  from  idleness  in  the  civic  duties  of 
his  native  town.  He  was  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  at  the 
quarter  sessions — twice  had  he  served  as  overseer  of  the  poor 
— he  was  a  perpetual  churchwarden.  Indeed,  though  his  in¬ 
capacity  from  advanced  age  was  latterly  perceptible  to  most 
of  his  friends,  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  unfit  for  any 
office,  however  onerous,  except  that  of  special  constable. 

The  jury  were  now  waiting  the  coming  of  the  coro.oer.  At 
length  the  hum  of  the  eager  crowd  and  the  mare  subdued  con¬ 
verse  of  the  jury  were  stilled  by  the  appearance  of  this  func¬ 
tionary,  escorted  by  the  landlord.  Mr.  Greene,  who  was  a 
very  important-looking  and  somewhat  bustling  man,  commenced 
business  directly;  the  jury  was  swum,  and  the  sheet  with¬ 
drawn  fri>m  the  body.  The  jurymen  gathered  round  the  table 
— a  corpse  was  extended  before  them,  the  blue  livid  tint  of 
which  might  have  belonged  to  a  cholera  subject.  A  few  darker 
spots  were  thinly  scattered  about  the  ghastly  frame,  as 
though  decomposition  had  commenced;  still  no  effluvium  arose 
from  the  body,  and  tlie  flesh  was  firm  and  elastic  under  pres¬ 
sure  ;  but  the  features  and  head  were  frightfully  swollen,  pre¬ 
senting  an  appearance  scarcely  human.  Mr.  Parr,  the  old 
man  we  have  before  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  few  who  had 
not  until  that  moment  seen  the  corpse  uncovered.  That  some 
very  powerful  poison  had  caused  the  stranger’s  death,  there 
could  be  no  doubt;  and  on  this  being  communicated  to  Mr. 
Parr,  he  had,  previous  to  the  coroner’s  entrance,  been  instan¬ 
cing  a  curious  case  of  poisoning  which  had  come  under  hu  no¬ 
tice  on  an  inquest  some  fivc-and-twenty  years  ago,  the  poison 
used  having  been  ofachnracter  then  new  in  England,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  he  believed  tlie  method  of  producing  it  was  still  un¬ 
known;  yet  had  it  been  found  in  the  possession  of  a  mere  lad, 
who,  it  was  supposed,  obtained  it  from  some  sailor  belonging 
to  one  of  the  Liverpool  slave-traders,  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
stroying  his  master. 

It  had  several  times  been  the  lot  of  the  worthy  merchant  to 
be  summoned  on  inquests ;  but  now  he  stood  at  the  feet  of  the 
deceased  appalled  and  trembling,  unlike  the  experienced  juror 
who  had  looked  upon  death  in  many  of  its  most  hideous 
shapes.  The  gaping  throat  of  tho  suicide  was  not  here — here 
was  no  trace  of  the  murderer’s  hand.  Had  death  been 

compassed  by  the  subtle  influence  of  poison,  the  old  man  bad 
seen  sterner  sights  than  even  the  blue  and  spotted  corpse  be¬ 
fore  him.  But  the  hue  of  that  corpse,  the  swelling  of  those 
features,  reminded  him  of  the  inquest  of  which  be  had  bewi 
but  the  moment  before  speaking.  The  post  seemed  suddenly 
recalled  to  him — he  could  almost  have  believed  that  be  again 
looked  upon  tlio  body  of  one  whom  he  had  loved  when  living, 
and  when  dead  had,  in  conjunction  with  others,  solved  tlM 
cause  of  his  dissolution,  and  ddivered  the  author  of  it  up  to 
condign  punishment.  A  feeling  of  sickness  crept  over  him. 
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and  he  would  have  fainted  had  he  not  been  supported  by  sev* 
eral  of  the  jurymen  who  came  to  his  assistance. 

Amid  the  cries  of  “  Poor  old  Mr.  Parr !— poor  old  gentle¬ 
man  !— take  him  gut  of  the  room— loosen  his  neckcloth,  he  is 
in  a  fit!”  and  other  exclamations  of  sympathy  and  advice,  the 
ancient  juror  was  removed  from  the  apartment ;  Mr.  Greene 
snappishly  remarking,  that  old  men  were  no  better  than  old 
women,  and  ought  to  give  up  public  business.  As  if  to  con¬ 
tradict  him,  and  before  a  substitute  could  be  chosen,  Mr.  Parr 
returned.  He  looked  very  pale,  and  his  step  was  unsteady; 
bat  he  walked  to  his  seat,  and,  apologising  for  the  interruption 
he  had  caused,  declared  himself  well  enough  to  perform  his 
psurt  in  the  inquest. 

The  first  witness  called  was  an  elderly  female,  who  gave 
her  name  Sarah  H'»dge,ser\’ant  to  Mr.  Morton,  in  whose  house 
the  dead  man  was  found.  The  deponent  stated  that  she  had 
lived  six  months  with  her  master,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  in¬ 
dependent  fortune,  residing  in  a  very  quiet  way  within  half  a 
mile  of  tlie  town,  her  only  fellow-servant  being  a  male  attend¬ 
ant  of  Mr.  Morton,  called  James — she  did  not  know  his  other 
name.  Her  master  was  a  great  invalid,  and,  to  use  her  own 
words,  seemed  “  very  much  troubled  in  his  mind but  the  de¬ 
ponent  seldom  saw  him,  her  duty  being  to  keep  the  house  clean, 
and  perform  the  office  of  cook,  while  James  waited  on  Mr. 
Morton,  and  slept  in  the  next  room  to  him,  that  he  might  be 
ready  at  all  calls.  On  the  morning  previous  to  the  night  when 
the  body  of  the  deceased  was  found  on  the  premises,  James 
informed  her  that  ho  had  leave  to  go  and  visit  his  friends, 
whom  he  had  only  seen  once  since  he  had  returned  with  his 
master  from  abroad.  Witness  naturally  asked  how  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton  could  do  without  him ;  and  James  answered,  that  their 
master  had  said  he  was  better,  and  could  well  spare  him  for  a 
few  days.  He  further  remarked,  that  she  would  now  have  to 
make  Mr.  Morton’s  bed,  and  wait  upon  him,  as  well  as  look 
to  the  housekeeping. 

Deponent  had  occasion  to  go  out  on  an  errand  towards  even¬ 
ing,  and,  on  returning,  went  into  the  parlor,  where  she  saw 
her  master,  who  told  her  that  James  was  gone,  and  that  he 
should  not  want  her  any  more  that  night,  ns  he  was  going  to 
bed.  About  twelve  o’clock  on  the  night  in  question,  or  it 
might  be  early  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  witness 
wsis  awoke  by  the  cnes  of  Mr,  Morton.  Thinking  he  had 
been  taken  suddenly  ill,  she  quickly  went  to  his  assistance,  but 
found  the  door  of  the  dressing-room  locked.  Her  master  was 
talking  loudly  in  the  bed-room,  which  communicated  with  the 
dressing-room.  He  was  imploring  for  mercy,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  uttered  the  word  “  murder;”  but  this  was  not  as  an  ex¬ 
clamation. 

At  length  all  became  silent,  and  the  witness,  who  was  a 
woman  of  strong  nerve,  continued  knocking  at  the  door,  but 
without  succeeding  in  gaining  admittance.  Just  as  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  seek  the  aid  of  tlieir  nearest  neighbour,  a 
farmer,  who  lived  about  two  hundred  yards  off,  her  master 
came  out  of  the  room,  looking  as  pale  as  a  ghost.”  Without 
uttering  a  syllable,  he  beckoned  her  in;  he  then  shut  the  door, 
and  confronting  her,  deliberately  said,  Before  you  go  into  the 
other  room,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  had  a  visitor  since  you 
went  to  bed.”  At  this  moment  the  calmness  which  he  had 
assumed  passed  away,  and  the  deponent  declared  that  his 
eyes  rolled,  and  he  gnashed  his  teeth  horribly.  “  This  visitor 
has  been  taken  ill,”  he  continued,  “  has  died — has  poisoned 
himself!”  According  to  witness’s  account,  her  master  then 
became  more  and  more  violent,  and  talked  a  great  deal  about 
murdered  bodies  not  resting  in  their  graves,  and  of  brother 
slaying  brother.  Fully  convinced  that  Mr.  Morton  was  de¬ 
ranged,  and  tliat  the  visitor  he  talked  of  was  but  a  fancy  of  his 
diseased  brain,  she  begged  him  to  go  to  bed.  “  No,  no !  not 
I !”  he  exclaimed.  “  Go  you  and  close  the  eyes  of  the  corpse.” 
And  then  he  caught  hold  of  the  deponent’s  hand  and  grasped  it 
convulsively.  Witness,  alarmed  as  she  felt,  was  impelled  by 
curiosity,  together  with  a  wish  to  discover  if  her  master  were 
labouring  under  a  mental  delusion,  to  enter  the  bed-room.  She 
there  found  the  deceased  stretched  on  Mr.  Morton’s  bed  ;  the 
body  was  in  every  respect  as  though  it  had  been  laid  out,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  jaw  had  no  sustaining  band ;  and  the  eyes  were 
nearly  closed ;  the  arms  and  legs  were  straightened  ;  and  the 
whole  figure  wascompletely  naked.  Deponent  stated  that  she 
was  80  frightened  at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  such  a 
spectacle,  that  she  rushed  from  the  room.  Mr.  Morton  tried 
to  stop  her  as  she  passed  him ;  but  his  grasp  was  feeble,  and 
she  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  house.  Having  reached 
the  neighbouring  farm,  she  told  her  story;  and  before  day¬ 
break  Mr.  Morton  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  murder. 


On  the  witness  being  being  asked  if  she  could  in  any  way 
identify  the  deceased  as  her  fellow-ser>'ant,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  left  the  house  tl.e  evening  before  the  finding  of  the  body  ; 
she  deposed  that,  from  the  swollen  state  of  the  features,  she 
should  not  have  known  her  ‘‘  own  father  under  the  like  cir¬ 
cumstances;”  but  that  James  wore  whiskers,  while  the  face 
of  the  dead  man  was  closely  shaved.  In  fact,  she  could  net 
for  one  moment  entertain  the  idea  that  it  was  the  man  servant; 
and  she  doubted  not  he  would  return  in  a  few  days,  when  he 
had  expended  the  leave  given  him  by  his  master,  with  whom 
he  was  on  the  best  possible  terms,  having,  witness  believed, 
lived  with  him  many  years.  It  furtlier  appeared  that  sundry 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  had  been  taken  from  James’s  room, 
which  witness  supposed  he  had  now  with  him;  while  in  her 
master’s  chamber  no  portion  of  clothing  was  discovered  that 
could  have  belonged  to  the  dead  man. 

Thus  closed  the  first  evidence,  to  which  such  undivided  at¬ 
tention  was  paid  by  the  jury  and  the  crowd  of  by-standers,  that 
the  peculiar  and  intense  interest  Mr.  Parr  took  in  every  word 
uttered  by  the  woman  escaped  lemark.  With  his  chin  resting 
on  his  hands,  which  were  supported  by  his  gold-headed  cane, 
he  never  permitted  his  eyes  to  wander  from  the  face  of  the 
witness  till  she  had  ceased  speaking.  He  then  groaned  au¬ 
dibly,  shook  his  head,  and  leant  back  in  his  chair,  saying,  in 
a  delil>erate  but  whispered  tone,  “  This  is  past  my  compre¬ 
hension.” 

Mr.  Greene  looked  in  tlie  direction  of  the  old  juror,  and 
snceringly  remarked  to  several  of  the  youngest  men  near  him, 
that  elderly  people  ought  to  know  when  they  were  past  work, 
and  then  pi-oceeded  to  call  the  farmer  mentioned  in  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Sarah  Hodge.  From  this  vitness  nothing  more 
could  be  elicited  than  a  corroboration  of  the  finding  of  the 
body  of  the  dead  man  on  the  bed,  and  the  unaccountable  fact 
that,  on  searching  the  apartment,  no  wearing  apparel  could  be 
discovered  as  having  belonged  to  the  deceased.  Lastly,  the 
constable  who  airested  Mr.  Morton  was  sworn,  and  stated 
that  his  prisoner,  from  the  moment  the  charge  was  made 
against  him  of  being  privy  or  accessary  to  the  death  of  the 
stranger  in  his  house,  had  refused  to  answer  any  question  put 
to  him.  In  short,  from  the  depositions  of  the  two  last  wit¬ 
nesses,  it  appeared  that  the  bearing  of  the  accused  was  cold, 
haughty,  and  collected,  as  though  he  either  felt  conscious  of 
his  innocence,  or  was  prepared  for  the  worst;  the  housekeeper, 
Sarah  Hodge,  alone  having  perceived  in  him  any  agitation. 

The  time,  however,  had  now  arrived  when  it  was  necessary 
that  any  evidence  which  Mr.  Morton  might  have  to  offer 
should  be  heard.  Scarcely  ten  hours  had  elapsed  since  his 
apprehension  ;  for  the  event  which  caused  it  had  occurred  the 
preceding  night.  He  was  then  in  custody  of  two  constables 
in  an  adjoining  apartment,  a  door  communicating  with  which 
being  thrown  open,  he  was  summoned  to  appear.  Every  eye 
in  the  room  was  strained  towards  the  opening.  So  great  was 
the  excitement,  that  several  of  the  jury  rose,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Greene’s  authoritative  “  Keep  your  seats,  gentlemen  ;  no  con¬ 
fusion.  Constable  will  you  command  silence  among  the  peo- 

fle  there,  or  I  shall  order  the  room  to  be  cleared  ?”  Mr. 

'arr,  who  had  resumed  his  former  position,  his  venerable 
head  resting  on  his  cone,  convulsively  grasped  the  strong  sup¬ 
port,  which  trembled  under  the  influence  of  his  agitation  as 
the  prisoner  entered.  Mr.  Morton  was  habited  in  deep 
mourning,  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  neatness.  His  fea¬ 
tures,  which  were  of  a  Grecian  cast,  might  have  been  hand¬ 
some,  but  for  their  haggardness.  His  head  was  nearly  bald, 
the  forehead  low,  and  squarely  formed.  After  cautioning  Mr. 
Morten  not  to  commit  himself,  the  coroner  inquired  if  he  had 
anything  he  wished  to  communicate  in  the  present  state  of  the 
proceedings  ?  But  the  eye  of  the  accused  met  not  the  peering 
regard  of  Mr.  Greene;  it  bad  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  linen 
cloth  which  hid  the  body,  and  the  long-drawn  breath  which 
followed,  evidently  showed  the  relief  Mr.  Morton  experienced 
in  being  spared  the  more  painful  sight  of  the  stark  and  hide¬ 
ous  corpse.  Again  he  looked  around — the  coroner  was  speak¬ 
ing — the  prisoner  heard  him  not.  Mr.  Farr  had  risen  from 
his  scat;  the  old  man  trembled  in  every  limb.  He  fixed  his 
gaze  on  the  supposed  murderer — their  eyes  met.  Mr.  Greene 
followed  the  direction  of  Mr.  Morton’s  wild  look  of  recogni¬ 
tion  ;  but,  not  being  the  most  acute  of  coroners,  he  saw  no¬ 
thing  very  particular  in  it.  Mr.  Parr  had  fallen  down  in  a  fit, 
and  this  he  imagined  had  called  the  attention  of  the  prisoner. 

“  I  thought  it  would  be  so!”  he  exclaimed.  '*  Too  bad,  too 
bad, — interrupting  business  in  this  way.  However  much  I 
may  respect  Mr.  Parr  in  private  life,  this  is  the  last  time  I 
shall  ever  allow  him  to  be  summoned  on  a  j*«ry.  He  is  too 
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old  for  the  work."  Then  turning  to  the  accused,  whe,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  his  sensations  at  the  sight  of  the  juror,  had  ap¬ 
parently  rccovei-ed  his  self-possession-^or  his  la^e,  dark  eyes 
rested  quietly  on  the  speaker — Mr.  Greene  said,  “  VVe  will 
hear  any  thing  you  have  to  offer  in  explanation  of  the  part  you 
may  have  taken  in  this  matter  another  time."  Mr.  Morton 
bowed,  and  the  coroner,  looking  round  on  the  jurymen,  re¬ 
marked,  "It  will  be  necessary  to  subject  the  body  to  medical 
examination,  so  the  inquest  must  at  all  events  have  been  ad¬ 
journed,  had  not  this  interruption  occurred.  To-morrow, 
gentlemen,  at  the  same  hour,  if  you  please.  The  prisoner  will 
of  course  remain  in  custody,  with  liberty  to  communicate  with 
his  friends,  they  not  being  witnesses  as  to  the  question  touch¬ 
ing  the  death  of  the  deceased." 

The  inquest  was  adjourned,  and  Mr.  Morton  being  con¬ 
ducted  to  another  room  of  the  inn,  the  door  of  which  a  con¬ 
stable  strictly  guarded,  was  left  to  commune  with  his  own 
heart,  and  ponder  over  the  events  of  the  last  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  Parr  in  the  mean  time  had  been  conveyed  home  to  his 
own  house.  He  had  long  been  a  widower ;  but  his  nephew 
and  niece  resided  with  him,  and  paid  him  the  attention  of  a 
son  and  daughter.  His  second  indisposition  was,  like  the 
first,  only  a  fainting  ht,  and  toward  evening  he  was  quite  re¬ 
covered.  His  energy  of  mind  seemed  also  to  have  rallied, 
and  he  expressed  his  intention  of  visiting  the  prisoner  at  the 
Crown  Inn.  On  his  nephew  representing  to  him  that  it  might 
be  imprudent  to  risk  further  excitement,  which,  from  physical 
debility,  he  was  unable  to  bear,  the  old  man  said — 

I  am  determine*  I  to  go.  I  understand  Mr.  Greene  has 
struck  my  name  out  of  the  list  of  jurymen,  and  I  shall  appear 
no  more  in  this  extraordinary  case ;  but  I  have  reasons  of  my 
own  fur  feeling  interested  in  it.  You  need  not  mention  what 
I  am  now  saying.  One  day  I  may  be  more  explicit  on  the 
subiect;  but  before  I  sleep  I  must  have  speech  with  him  they 
call  the  poisoner  of  yon  horrid  corpse." 

Mr.  Parr  shwldered  as  he  concluded  this  short  expostula¬ 
tion  with  his  nephew,  who,  fearing  to  distress  him  by  farther 
opposition,  yielded  the  point,  and,  carefully  wrapped  up  by  his 
niece,  the  old  gentleman  proceeded  to  the  Crown,  which  was 
situated  in  the  next  street. 

Mr.  Parr  had  prepared  a  note  for  the  prisoner.  On  this 
being  delivered,  an  answer  was  returned  that  Mr.  Morton 
would  see  him. 

"  You  ore  the  only  person  that  he  has  allowed  to  come  nigh 
him  except  the  constables,  and  those  he  could  not  keep  away," 
said  the  landlord  of  the  inn.  “  To  Mr.  Vellum,  the  attorney, 
who  wanted  to  be  his  lawyer,  he  sent  word  that  he  did  not 
need  his  advice.  Then  there’s  Sarah  Hodge,  his  house-keep¬ 
er,  who,  now  she  has  had  tinie  to  think  a  bit,  is  very  sorry 
she  was  in  such  a  mortal  hurry  to  charge  her  master  witli  be¬ 
ing  a  murderer,  and  he  so  kind-hearted  too  as  she  said,  who 
would  not  hurt  a  fly.  Seurah  wanted  to  beg  his  pardon  ;  but 
Mr.  Morton  sent  her  word  by  one  of  the  constables,  that 
though  he  could  not  sec  her,  she  should  not  be  without  her 
wages.  Ho ’s  a  generous  gentleman,  and  has  orderetl  the 
two  men  that  keep  watch  on  him  to  call  for  what  they  like. 
I  do  n’t  believe  ho  poisone«l  the  man  at  all,"  concluded  Boni¬ 
face,  on  whose  opinion  this  liberality  for  the  good  of  the 
house  was  working  a  visible  change,  as  he  conducted  tlio  old 
juror  to  the  door  of  the  prisoner’s  room.  Here  he  was  made 
over  to  the  charge  of  a  constable,  who  usheied  him  into  the 
presence  of  the  ind^idual  he  sought. 

“  You  are  welcome,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  after  having  for  a 
moment  silently  regarded  the  countenance  of  his  visiter.  Ho 
waved  his  hand  to  the  constable,  who,  placing  a  chair  for  Mr. 
Parr,  withdrew. 

"  You  remember  me,  then,"  replied  the  juror.  "  Perhaps 
you  saw  mo  this  morning,  and  expected  t^t  I  should  seek 
you." 

“  I  saw  you — remembered  you — I  felt  that  you  would  come 
to  me,"  exclaimed  the  prisoner  in  a  hollow  tone.  “  There 
are  dispositions  of  an  angry  and  avenging  Providence  which 
must  have  a  record,  or  many  a  fearful  warning  would  be  lost 
Need  I  tell  you  that  the  present  is  one  of  these  ?" 

"  You  have  much  to  tell  me,"  answered  Mr  Parr,  "if  I  am 
to  understand  that  which  I  beheld  this  morning.  I  tremble 
now  to  think  of  it.  An  event  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
seemed  again  enacted  before  my  eyes.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  I  once  more  looked  on  the  corpse  of  my  friend  and  of 
your  brother.  I  tried  to  think  it  was  but  a  vision— a  fancy 
such  as  the  mind  is  sometimes  betrayed  into  when  we  imagine 
that  we  have  ere  now  been  participators  in  the  scene  around 
us.  I  retiirnetl  tu  the  room  I  had  left  ;  the  sheet  was  then 


over  the  corpse — I  might  have  been  mistaken— d>ut  I  beheld 
you  changed,  yet  still—" 

"  A  living  judgement !’’  exclaimed  the  prisoner.  “  It  is 
but  right  yiHi  should  be  infurnKHl  how— why  you  may  per¬ 
chance  guess."  * 

VV  ith  a  calmness  of  manner  that  was  almost  appalling  to 
;  Mr.  Parr,  who  could  not  but  suspect  the  storm  that  raged 
I  within  the  breast  of  tho  wretched  man,  he  now  ruse  from  the 
seat,  which  he  had  not  quitted  on  the  entrance  of  his  visiter, 
and  placed  a  buttle  of  wine  and  glasses  on  the  table.  He 
again  threw  himself  into  his  chair,  ami  confronted  the  old 
juror,  who,  having  watched  his  proceedings,  at  length  said, 

"  I  want  no  refreshment,  Mr.  Morton,  if  so  it  please  you  to 
be  called.  My  only  thirst  is  for  information  as  to  the  sight  of 
to-day  in  connection  with  the  past,  when  you  bore  another 
and,  to  me,  a  more  familiar  name." 

"  What  is  thy  thirst  to  me  t"  hoarsely  cried  the  prisoner, 
while  in  an  instant  a  hideous  smile,  that  w  as  ‘  nut  of  mirth,** 
lighted  up  his  thin  face.  "  /  can  drink  !  Yes ! — to-day  the 
g^let  comes  net  from  the  hands  of  the  dead — ami  to-day  I 
may  drink  the  wine  to  the  dregs,  nor  see  it  bubble  again  to 
the  brim  of  tho  cup,  that  tlic  pale,  blue  lips  of  tlio  murdered 
may  quafl'l" 

Morton  poured  wine  into  a  large  glass,  and  drank  it  oC 
When  he  replaced  the  tumbler  on  the  table  his  countenance 
had  lost  the  gleam  of  unnatural  excitement  which  had  so 
strangely  illumed  it. 

"  You  may  pledge  me  safely,”  ho  remarketl,  laying  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  on  tlie  word  *  safely.’  Mr.  Parr  bowed,  and 
would  have  answered;  but,  in  a  tune  which  mlmitted  not  of 
reply,  the  prisoner  continued,  "  You  came  not  here  to  bandy 
compliments  witli  me— drink  or  not  as  it  pleases  you.  There 
is  mercy  in  Heaven — I  can  drink." 

As  he  utteied  this  last  extraordinary  expression,  it  occurred 
to  Mr.  Parr,  prepared  as  he  was  fur  the  excitement  of  the  in¬ 
terview  ho  h^  sought,  that  ho  might  have  possibly  put  him¬ 
self  in  the  power  of  a  maniac.  He  was  in  another  instant  re¬ 
assured  by  Morton,  who,  clasping  his  head  between  his  two 
emociaU'd  hands,  as  though  to  still  the  rocking  of  his  brain, 
exclaimed — 

*‘  Forgive  me — forgive  me,  my  dear  sir !  I  will  be  collect¬ 
ed,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  you  wish  to  know,  but  nut  now.  Do 
not  be  alarmed  if  1  talk  wildly;  it  is  not  madness,  but  sane — 
sane  agony.  I  may  inform  you  of  things  hard  to  believe,  but 
doubt  them  not.  VVhat  saw  you  this  morning?  What  now 
lies  in  the  room  beneath  us  ?  Do  not  be  afraid  of  me.  To¬ 
morrow  1  will  give  myself  up  to  justice — will  that  satisfy  you  ? 
Now  leave  me.  Before  I  die  I  will  place  in  your  hands  a  tale 
of  horror,  which  you  must  not  read  till  after  my  death.  You 
may  call  it  tlie  ravings  of  madness ;  but  it  has  been  to  me  all 
too  true." 

The  prisoner  became  suddenly  silent.  He  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands,  and  bowed  his  head  on  the  table.  Mr.  Parr 
again  addressed  him,  expressing  a  wish  not  to  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  an  enemy  who  sought  his  destruction,  but  as  a 
friend,  who,  let  his  guilt  be  what  it  might,  would  willingly 
servo  him.  Mr.  Morton  answered  not  but  by  a  convulsive 
laugh ;  he  waved  his  hand  impatiently,  but  looked  not  up,  and 
his  visiter  was  constrained,  in  courtesy  to  the  wretchedness 
he  could  not  alleviate,  to  quit  the  apartment. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Parr  was  too  unwell  to  attend  the  inquest 
even  as  a  spectator,  but  his  nephew  brought  him  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Morton  hod  declared  himself  the  murderer  of  the 
deceased ;  but  bad  not  oflered  any  explanation  as  tu  who  his 
victim  was,  or  any  particulars  respecting  the  cause  of  his 
crime.  Tltc  body  had  undergone  surgical  examination,  and 
the  action  of  a  violent  poison  on  the  brain  and  intestines  was 
evident,  but  the  exact  nature  of  this  active  agent  of  death  not 
ail  the  medical  men  within  twenty  miles  of  the  town  could 
discover.  The  servant,  James,  had  not  yet  returned— the 
time  for  which  lie  had  leave  to  absent  himself  not  having  ex¬ 
pired.  Nothing  further  was  likely  to  be  elicited  by  protract¬ 
ing  the  inquest,  and  it  was  accordingly  brought  to  a  close,  Mr. 
Morton  being  committed  by  the  coroner’s  warrant  to  the  coun¬ 
ty  jail,  to  await  his  trial  fur  the  murder  of  a  person  unknown. 

It  so  happened  that  in  the  whole  case  there  was  not  any 
magisterial  examination,  the  local  magistrates  being  in  Lon¬ 
don,  deeply  interested  in  a  question  connected  with  the  fran¬ 
chise  of  the  borough ;  and  the  only  other  law-dupcnser  of  the 
neighbourhood,  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  being  dangerously  ill. 

Before  Mr.  Morton  was  remo\’ed  to  the  county-prison,  he 
directed  that  the  body  of  the  murdered  man  should  be  buried 
by  torchlight,  and  a  most  expensive  funeral,  the  cost  of  which 
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was  liberally  defrayed  by  the  supposed  murderer,  gathered  to- 
ther  a  crowd  of  spectators,  such  as  never  before  assembled 
the  churchyard  of  H— — .  Curiosity  was  at  its  utmost 
stretch  to  discovfr  who  the  deceased  person  was,  and  whether 
he  had  been  introduced  alive  or  dead  into  Mr.  Morton’s  house  ; 
but  no  further  light  wm  thrown  on  the  matter.  The  time  had 
come  and  passed  when,  au;cording  to  the  housekeeper’s  state¬ 
ment,  James,  the  man-servant,  ought  to  have  returned  ;  but 
he  had  not  made  his  appearance,  though  every  means  of  pro¬ 
curing  his  evidence  by  advertiserrents  in  the  papers,  and  post¬ 
ing-bills  distributed  throughout  the  country,  were  duly  tried. 
In  spite  of  Sarah  Hodge’s  testimony  that  the  deceased  was  in 
many  respects  unlike  her  fellow-servant,  not  a  few  of  the  gos¬ 
sips  of  the  town  believed  that  James  was  the  murdered  man  ; 
but  how  were  they  to  account  for  the  pains  his  munlerer  must 
have  taken  to  disguise  the  body.  Other  busy  tongues  said 
,that  James  must  have  been  an  accessary  in  the  crime  com¬ 
mitted  by  his  master,  and  had,  therefore,  kept  out  of  the  way. 

At  length  the  assize  time  arrived.  The  day  was  fixed  for 
Mr.  Morton’s  trial,  when  it  was  hoped  this  extraordinary  cri¬ 
minal  would  make  full  confession.  His  behaviour  in  person 
had  been  marked  by  the  most  profound  melancholy.  He  held 
little  communion  with  any  one,  the  medical  attendant,  and  the 
chaplain  of  the  jail  excepted  ;  the  former  of  these  officials  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  prisoner  was  sinking  fast,  and  that 
even  if  he  escaped  the  penalty  of  the  law,  his  death  would 
speedily  ensue ;  the  latter  as  a  physician  of  the  soul,  found  his 
cares  equally  unavailing.  Mr.  Morton  treated  him  with  curi¬ 
osity,  but  ever  refused  to  join  him  in  religious  exercises,  and 
shunned  all  mention,  cither  in  justification  or  roi)entance,  of 
his  crime. 

Old  Mr.  Parr,  who  had  kept  all  he  knew  respecting  the  ac¬ 
cused  scrupulously  locked  in  his  own  bosom,  repaired,  to  the 
assize  town,  to  be  at  hand  in  case  Mr.  Morton  should  at  any 
time  recollect  his  promise  to  him,  and  require  his  attendance. 
He  had  written  to  the  prisoner,  and  was  much  disappointed 
that  no  answer  had  been  returned,  even  up  to  the  morning  of 
the  day  fixed  for  his  trial.  At  seven  o’clock  that  morning  Mr. 
Morton  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  The  prisoner  had  passed 
from  the  finite  judgment  of  man,  to  the  dread  tribunal  of  an 
unseen  world.  Never  was  public  opinion  so  completely  baf¬ 
fled.  The  day  of  trial  had  come,  but  the  accused  was  even  as 
his  supposed  victim — dead,  and  his  secret  had  died  with  him. 

It  was  toward  noon  of  the  day  marked  by  this  last  event 

that,  as  Mr.  Parr  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  H - ,  he 

he  was  waited  on  by  the  chaplain  of  the  jail.  Mr.  Morton  had 
not  forgotten  his  promise  to  the  old  merchant,  having  placed 
in  the  safe  custody  of  the  reverend  gentleman  the  strange  do¬ 
cument  which  we  now  lay  before  our  readers. 

*'  Richard  MervilU,now  called  Morton,  to  Charles  Parr, gentleman, 
late  merakant  of  Liverpool. 

“  I  know  not  why  I  should  feel  a  satisfaction  in  revealing 
my  unnatural  crime,  and  its  terrible  consequences ;  but  for  a 
reason  which,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  influenced  my  promise  to 
you  when  we  last  met — met,  after  a  lapse  of  many  years,  when 
my  career  was  nearly  ended — as  if  it  were  ordained  that  so 
awful  a  judgment  might  not  be  without  record.  I  feel  that  I 
have  almost  done  with  time.  This  pulse  beats  feebly  the  last 
throbs  of  existence.  Let  me,  then  at  once  lay  bare  the  ulcer 
of  my  soul.  I  have  not  to  tell  you  who  1  was  when  you  knew 
me  in  Liverpool,  where,  perhaps,  you  envied  my  happy  posi¬ 
tion.  My  father  was  rich,  and  1  was  indulged  as  few  sons  have 
been.  Carriages,  horses,  money,  all  at  my  command ;  but  I 
expended,  not  enjoyed.  1  had  a  burning  discontent  at  my 
heart;  my  twin-brothei- — he  who  was  born  but  some  few 
minntes  before  I  had  looked  upon  the  light — my  father,  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  had  resolved  to  make  his  principal  heir. 
We  were  his  only  children,  for  our  birth  had  caused  our  mo¬ 
ther’s  death.  Oh !  that  she  had  died  ere  she  had  conceived 
us !  That  I  should  be  well  provided  for,  I  never  doubted,  but 
I  was  not  content.  Some  busy  demon  seemed  ever  whisper¬ 
ing,  even  ns  in  the  voice  of  mine  own  heart,  ‘  the  days  of 
mourning  fur  my  father  arc  at  hand ;  tlien  will  I  slay  my  bro¬ 
ther:’  and  they  did  come.  Heniy  Mei^’ille  was  the  possessor 
of  princely  wealth  for  a  few  fleeting  months,  and  then  died  by 
poison.  I  WM  the  poisoner.  Old  man,  you  were  on  the  in¬ 
quest.  Yes !  yoowrere  one  of  those  who  returned  a  verdict  of 
*  Wilful  Murder’  against  an  innocent  stripling — a  boy  whom 
my  brother  out  of  charity  had  placed  about  his  person.  It  was 
I  who  strewed  the  hellish  powder  in  the  boy’s  trunk.  It  was 
I  who,  in  exaggerated  detail,  swore  to  some  passages  of  anger 
between  my  two  victims.  I  knew  that  the  chidden  servant 
had  said  bSrfore  witnesses  that  ho  would  be  ‘  even  witli  Lis 


master.’  On  this  I  worked  to  his  conviction.  He  was  hu)g- 
ed,  and  I— I  was  above  suspicion. 

’’  But  a  golden  cradle  rocks  not  the  conscience  to  sleep. 
Wealth  was  mine,  and  all  that  wealth  could  bestow.  Friends 
gathered  round  me;  but  I  sat  in  the  room  where  I  had  pledged 
my  brother  in  a  poisoned  cup.  He  who  had  lain  with  me  in 
the  womb,  whose  bed  was  mine  till  we  were  even  past  child¬ 
hood  ;  he  who  loved  me  as  a  second  self,  save  that  he  valued 
my  happiness  beyond  his  own.  This  generous,  this  confiding 
brother  I  had  murdered  !  How  could  1  look  upon  the  board 
where  the  deed  was  done  1  I  sold  off  every  thing  I  possessed 
in  Liverpool,  and  went  on  the  Continent.  It  was  then  you 
lost  sight  of  me.  Oh,  how  often  had  I  heard  the  praises  of 
the  affectionate  brother  who  could  not  be  happy  in  the  place 
that  reminded  him  of  his  loss  !  It  reminded  me  of  my  crime 
— my  most  unnatural  crime!  I  left  England,  and  France  be¬ 
ing  then  open  to  our  countrymen,  plunged  into  the  dissipations 
of  the  French  capital.  I  hired  a  chftteau  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  Paris.  Splendid  were  the  salons  of  the  rich  English 
stranger.  The  young,  the  pure,  the  intellectual,  mingled  there 
with  the  libertine,  the  depraved,  the  infidel ;  but  pleasure  was 
the  object  of  all :  the  innocent  saw  not  defilement  in  the  con¬ 
tact,  and  the  vile  laughed  to  mark  their  prey  within  the  vor¬ 
tex  of  destruction.  I  lived  in  a  bewilderment  of  excitement, 
and,  ere  a  year  had  quite  elapsed  from  the  period  of  my  broth¬ 
er’s  death,  if  I  had  not  forgotten  him — forgotten  how  he  died 
—conscience  was  unheard  amid  the  revel  and  the  song.  And 
love,  too,  in  all  the  delirium  of  passion,  had  taken  possession 
of  my  soul — whathai  I  to  do  with  conscience? — I  who  would 
have  steeped  that  so  si  in  twice  its  guilt  to  win  one  smile  from 

Matilde  de  B - .  She  sat  by  me  at  the  banqnct.  It  was 

the  hour  when  the  revel  was  hushed,  the  loud  voice  stilled,  a 
few,  a  chosen  few  yet  lingered.  Delicious  music  wantoned  on 
the  perfumed  air;  the  silken  drapery  waved  in  the  night- 
breeze  ;  and  the  moon  looked  in  upon  our  bliss,  and  paled  the 
launps  that  had  lit  our  noisy  revelry,  as  though  she  came  to  as¬ 
sert  her  right  to  minister  in  passion’s  hour.  ‘  Now,  Matilde !  ’ 
I  cried,  ’  thou  hast  kissed  the  cup,  and  I  have  drunk  from  its 
brim  the  sweet  poison  of  thy  sigh !  ’  I’oison ;  The  word  had 
aw'okened  an  echo— w’hence  it  came  I  knew  not.  None  heard 
it  but  myself,  for  Matilde  smiled  ;  her  hand  was  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  goblet ;  but,  startled  at  my  frenzied  gaze,  she  drew 
it  back,  and  looked  around  with  diead.  Oh !  in  that  moment 
a  whirlwind-rush  of  thought  had  lashed  my  brain  into  a  storm 
of  memory.  ’T  was  the  anniversary  of  my  brother’s  death. 
It  was  the  hour  I  saw  him  drink  ‘  Good  night  ’  unto  his  mur¬ 
derer  !  Ere  Matilde,  seeing  no  cause  for  fear,  had  turned  to 
chide  my  jesting  with  her,  a  hand  had  taken  the  cup.  Mv 
brother  stood  beside  me,  habited  as  I  had  lost  beheld  him. 
He  looked  around  the  banquet-hall,  replaced  the  goblet  on  the 
table,  and  fixed  hit  eyes  on  me.  Then  slowly  he  passed  from 
among  us.  I  fell  from  my  seat  in  a  swoon.  When  I  came  to 
myself  I  was  in  charge  of  my  servants.  Had  all  my  guests 
fl^  ?  No!  I  perceived  that  I  was  in  my  usual  sleeping  room. 

“  Reckless  of  reputation,  Matilde  must  have  remained  by 
me,  and  for  her  the  state-chamber  of  the  chateau  had  been 
prepared.  It  was  morning— I  would  attend  her  toilet.  The 
delirium  I  had  been  in  during  the  night  could  not  have  left 
me,  for,  no  sooner  was  I  struck  with  this  idea  than  I  became 
completely  possessed  with  it.  I  made  my  valet  dress  me.  I 

insisted  on  his  acquainting  Madame  de  B - that  I  would 

wait  on  her.  In  vain  the  man  opposed  ^e.  I  listened  not  to 
what  he  had  to  say,  and  ere  he  could  prevent  me,  I  made  my 
way  into  the  chamber  where,  flinging  open  the  curtains  of  the 
bed,  I  beheld — not  Matilde — but  tlie  corpse  of  my  brother!  How 
I  became  not  on  the  instant  irrevocably  mad  has  ever  been  a 
wonder  to  me;  but  my  brain  strangely  stood  the  shock,  and 
after  a  while  a  dread  of  impending  danger  made  me  bestir 
myself  to  dispose  of  the  body.  I  pretended  not  to  account  for 
its  appearance  in  my  bed,  and  I  had  it  removed,  and  buried 
at  jight,  with  little  ceremony,  in  the  consecrated  ground  of  a 
neigh^ring  ruined  abbey.  By  flying  into  Italy  I  baffled  the 
inquiries  ot  the  authorities  respecting  the  corpse  which  had  so 
mysteriously  been  found  in  my  house,  and  so  silently  disposed 
of ;  and  the  latter  portion  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth’s  reign  was 
too  much  convulsed  by  his  arbitrary  measui'cs  to  allow  of  the 
public  mind  dwelling  long  on  private  occurrences,  however 
strange- 

“  The  next  year  I  was  in  a  village  at  the  foot  of  Mount  V’e- 
suvius.  I  had  been  a  wandcier  through  Italy,  and  now  a 
dread  came  over  me  that  the  anniversary  of  my  crime  might 
again  be  marked  by  the  appearance  of  my  brother :  1  there¬ 
fore  sought  a  scene  of  di.'solation,  for  the  volcano  had  been 
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lately  in  full  eruptien,  and  vineyards,  and  ^dlla^s,  and  docks,  j 
and  herds,  were  destroyed ;  so  that  if  the  evil  came  upon  me,  | 
it  might  be  in  the  midst  of  those  who,  in  alarm  for  their  own  j 
lives  and  property,  would  not  take  cognizance  of  a  stranger’s  j 
actions.  The  night  came.  I  had  chosen  it  for  a  nearer  view  i 
of  the  fiery  throes  of  nature,  and  with  a  single  guide  I  pro-  I 
ceeded  teward  the  crater.  The  eruption  had  spent  its  force,  ' 
but  a  stream  of  lava,  like  a  river  of  hell,  was  slowly  progress-  | 
ing  toward  a  grove  of  spreading  chestnuts.  The  mighty  wood  j 
bowed  to  the  power  of  the  sea  of  flames.  W e  had  approached 
too  near  its  course,  and  the  heat,  and  the  black  sulphureous 
cinders,  which  every  now  and  then  fell  on  us  from  on  high,  as 
fhe  crater  sent  them  forth  into  the  air,  warned  us  to  retreat. 

“  Our  way  was  over  plsiins  of  pumice  and  yielding  ashes  \ 
the  fires  of  Vesuvius  seemed  to  have  reached  my  throat.  I 
turned  to  my  guide  and  asked  for  drink.  He  handed  a  cala¬ 
bash  to  me,  and  I  drank.  Mercifiil  heaven !  a  cold  and  clam¬ 
my  hand  received  it  from  me  !  My  brother  stood  before  me  ; 
the  gourd  was  at  his  lips.  I  uttered  a  wild  scream.  The 
guide  looked  around.  The  vision  had  disappeared,  and  the 
wine  was  mingling  with  the  dust.  The  fellow  muttered  an 
execration  at  my  carelessness.  We  had  yet  more  than  a  mile 
to  walk.  When  we  reached  the  village  there  was  a  cry  that 
the  hotly  of  a  stranger  was  found  stretched  on  my  bed.  I  once 
more  beheld  my  poisoned  brother.  Great  was  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  villagers,  but  I  was  this  time  free  from  suspicion, 
at  least  of  murder,  for  they  had  a  tradition  of  what  they  called 
*  The  Devil’s  Corpse,’  which,  bury  it  as  you  might,  would 
leave  the  grave  again ;  still  1  perceived  they  considered  it  an 
ill  omen  that  the  visitation  had  fallen  upon  me. 

“To  quiet  the  |>eople,  1  paid  a  largo  sum  for  a  religious  pro¬ 
cession,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  priests  the  supernatural  body 
was  consumed,  and  its  ashes,  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  cast 
into  the  sea. 

“‘Now,  at  least,  I  may  have  rest!’  I  exclaimed.  ‘The 
corpse  which  exists  not  but  in  the  ocean  slime  cannot  again 
become  tangible.’  Thus  1  argued,  and  I  thought  myself  free 
from  my  tormentor;  but  through  every  city  of  the  Continent 
it  followed  me.  1  have  been  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  mur¬ 
der,  and  narrowly  escaped  condemnation.  I  have  been  con¬ 
demned,  and  bought  life  with  gold.  I  have  seen  others  in¬ 
volved  in  the  like  predicaments  b}  the  curse  I  had  brought 
upon  them,  but  some  special  Providence  seemed  to  bring  them 
through  their  troubles — protecting  even  me ! 

“Still  was  my  heait  haidened  to  my  crime.  1  have  spent 
my  awful  anniversaries  on  the  ocean.  In  the  privacy  of  my 
cabin  I  have  received  my  visitant.  1  have  placed  the  goblet 
to  my  lips,  and  looked  for  the  hand  that  was  to  receive  it, — 
and  it  ever  came.  I  have  questioned  the  apparition  in  my 
frenzy  as  to  what  was  required  of  me ;  but  it  remained  silent, 
and  after  a  minute’s  stay,  has  disappeared  by  my  bed  place, 
and  the  stark,  hideous,  naked  corpse,  was  laid  out  before  me. 
Prepared  fur  this,  1  have  lowered  the  intruder  into  the  waves, 
and  cast  it  off,  saving  to  myself,  ‘  Now  again  can  1  mingle 
w’iih  the  world;  for  a  brief  year  my  ordeal  is  past.’  On  the 
moiTow  1  have  heard  of  a  corpse  being  umler  the  ship’s  bows, 
and  I  have  had  it  hauled  on  deck,  lashed  in  a  hammock,  with 
shot  at  its  feet,  and  then  it  has  sunk,  and  1  was  for  awhile  at 
peace.  Time  passed  on,  and  1  continued  still  a  wretch,  with¬ 
out  a  single  eoi  thly  tie.  On  whom  could  1  bring  the  weight 
of  such  a  curse, — of  such  a  mystery  ?  I  never  made  a  friend, 
for  my  fitful  moodiness  repelled  my  fellow-creatares. 

“  Strange  are  the  changes  of  the  human  heart! — I  know 
not  how  repentance  came,  but  an  anniversary  did  at  length  ar¬ 
rive,  when  in  a  contrite  spirit  I  received  my  visitei .  I  praye^l, 
I  besought  him  that  this  judgment  should  pass  frem  me;  but 
be  spoke  not.  Yet  1  hoped  my  repcnronce  would  avail  me, 
and  that  for  the  last  time  1  should  sepulchre  the  restless 
corpse.  But  the  next  year  proved  the  fallacy  of  such  hopes ; 
and  the  next,  and  the  next.  1  became  almost  mud  with  the 
horrid  destiny  that  clung  to  me.  1  shunned  society ;  and, 
grown  weary  of  scenes  ui  which  I  liad  witnessed  so  much 
misery,  1  left  Euroi>e. 

“  I  roamed  through  distant  and  strange  lands.  Nut  long 
ago  1  was  in  Arabia.  The  last  rays  of  the  desert  sun  had 
sunk  beneath  its  sea  of  sand.  The  caravan  to  which  I  had 
attached  myself  halted  fur  the  night  by  the  side  of  a  fountain. 
I  would  have  given  ingots  of  gold  to  drink,  but  1  dared  not. 
The  eyes  of  many  were  upon  me.  The  Mahommedans 
smoked  their  long  pipes  in  silence,  and  one  by  one  I  saw  them 
drop  asleep.  The  very  guards  slumbered  as  they  sat  on  the 
ground,  clinging  to  the  shafts  of  their  spears.  Yet  I  dared 
not  drink.  It  was  nearly  midnight  ;^one  of  tliesa  slumbereis 


might  look  up  while  the  precious  draught  was  at  my  bps. 
My  brother’s  shade  would  surely  come;  the  corpse  wt)uld  be 
found  in  my  tent.  At  length  1  could  bear  the  hell  of  thirst  no 
longer.  I  approached  the  fountain.  I  dashed  in  a  capacious 
vessel.  I  drank,  and  the  cup  was  taken  from  me.  The 
draught  was  sharvil.  I  made  a  grave  beneath  my  tent  in  the 
yielding  sand,  and  buried  the  eternal  witness  of  my  crime. 

“  My  health  was  now  broken,  my  frame  became  emaciated 
— as  you  have  seen,  and  a  yearning  to  finish  my  wanderings 
in  my  native  land  brought  me  to  England.  While  travelling 

from  place  to  place  I  came  o  H - ,  and  be<'ame  the  tenant 

of  the  abode  in  which  1  last  saw  my  brother.  It  was  a  se¬ 
cluded  spot,  far  from  cities,  and  a  fitting  place  fur  me  to  die 
in.  1  hud  rented  it  but  six  months  when  the  day  of  my  desti¬ 
ny  arrived.  I  have  little  mure  to  tell.  I  was  very  ill;  but, 
had  1  perishetl  in  my  thirst,  I  would  not  have  drunk.  In  my 
delirium  I  must  have  demandiHl drink,  for,  when  consciousness 
flashed  on  my  brain,  my  brother  received  from  me  the  cup  ! 
You  know  ilie  rest.  1  have  written  these  papers  at  intervals. 
They  may  appear  unconnectetl ;  but  let  them  not  be  consider¬ 
ed  the  ravings  of  a  maniac.  To-morrow  is  appointed  for  my 
trial;  but  I  feel  that  within  which  tells  me  I  shall  be  rpared 
further  exposure  to  the  public  gaze.  In  this  persuasion  1  have 
revealed  to  you  the  history  of  niy  crime,  and  its  recompense. 

“  Farewell!’’ 

Thus  cmled  a  narration,  in  which  the  wild  imaginings  of  a 
monomaniac  were  strangely  blended  with  the  records  of  guilt. 
That  the  crimes  which  had  maddened  the  unhappy  criminal 
commenced  in  the  poisoning  of  his  brother,  there  could  be  lit¬ 
tle  doubt ;  but  of  his  after-career  he  was  the  only  chronicler. 
Old  Mr.  I’arr  to  the  day  of  his  death  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  supernatural  portion  of  the  stuiy ;  but  there  were  among 
those  admitted  into  the  old  gentleman’s  confidence,  matter-of- 
fact  persons  not  a  little  sceptical.  James,  the  servant,  never 
again  app<'ared,  and  it  was  thought  proltablc  that  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton,  who,  it  may  be  perceived,  avoided  any  mention  of  this 
man  in  his  narrative,  poisoned  him  with  the  same  drug  which 
cflected  the  first  murder  of  the  poisoner,  and,  grown  madly 
enamored  of  his  work,  h«  must  have  prepared  the  body  of  his 
victim,  even  after  death,  to  play  its  part  in  the  fatal  drama  of 
a  brother’s  destruction.  Slightly  worthy  of  credit  as  thase 
suggestions  may  be,  in  the  absence  of  all  proof,  such  was  the 
only  attempt  ever  made  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  Inquest. 


THE  MONEY-LENDER. 

■  V  DOUGLAS  JEJIROLD. 

“  Ir,  sir,  you  persist  in  your  course — if  you  refuse  me  the 
mercy  of  even  six  days — ’’ 

“  I  do  persist,  and  I  do  refuse  ;  and  what  then,  sir  1  ” 

“  Then,  sir,  you  will  inevitably  ruin  me!’’ 

“  Sir,”  made  answer  Mr.  Bite,  fixing  his  raven  eye  on  the 
agonised  features  of  his  supplicant,  “sir,  1  RUi.v  a  max  a 
WKEX.”  And,  in  this  instance— -for  wo  would  do  all  justice 
to  the  Money- Ijcndor — Mr.  Bite  uttered  the  stern,  the  simple 
truth. 

“  My  good  sir — ” 

“  Well,  come,  you  shall  have  the  time,”  said  Mr.  Bite.  And 
let  the  reader  take  this  assurance  ;  we  paint  no  shadow,  but 
a  real  serf  of  Plutus,  a  veritable  Bite,  even  as  he  lived.  “You 
shall  have  the  time,  sir,”  and  Bite’s  eye  sparkled,  and  he  leered 
like  an  ogre  on  his  prey.  “  We’ll  call  tlie  five  hundred,  six 
hundred  and  fifty,  and — ” 

“  What,  sir !  a  hundred  and  fifty  for  one  week  7 — you  can’t 
ask  it!”  exclaimed  tlie  victim,  aghast. 

“  You  want  the  accommodation,  ch,  sir?”  meekly  inquired 
Bite. 

“  It  is  life  or  death  to  me.” 

“  I  know  that,”  said  the  flinty  Money-Lender;  and,  in  such 
cases,  it  is  always  niv  maxim  to  sell  life  as  dearly  as  I  can.” 

“  But,  Mr.  Bite—” 

Mr.  Bite  coughed,  took  out  his  watch,  and  said,  “Past  ten 
o’clock.” 

To  give  the  true  expression  of  Bite’s  character,  we  are  fiiin 
to  paint  him  in  a  family  group :  yes,  to  bring  out  all  the  pecu¬ 
liar  attributes  of  his  mind — and,  we  repeat,  we  deal  not  in 
fiction — it  is  necessary  to  place  the  Money-Lender  in  his  old, 
familiar  scenes.  Enter,  then.  Bite’s  clerk,  the  managing  harpy 
of  the  firm,  to  take  his  daily  lesson : 

“  If  Mr.  Firetop  calls  about  his  bill  for  two  hundred — ” 

“  Mr.  Firetop’s  bill,”  answers  the  Mcaey-Lender,  “  isn 't 
worth  pipe-light  ;  but,  as  he  has  some  innocent,  good  men  at 
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th«  back  of  it,  why,  it  may  be  done  at  ninety.  Stop,  you  must 
put  in  six  dozen  of  the  very  best  claret  at  the  usuai  Bgiue.” 

**  Then  there’s  the  widow  Stokes,  at  the  snufF-shop.  That 
bill,  for  seventy.” 

“  Let  me  see,”  says  the  benevolent  Bite  ;  “  as  she  is  a  lone, 
unprotected  widow,  why,  we’ll  say  five — yes,  five  per  cent.” 

“  Sir!” — and  the  clerk  is  all  astonishment. 

But,  as  we’ve  yet  plenty  of  Quarto’s  bankrupt>8tock  in  the 
store-room,  the  w  idow — it’s  for  two  months  1 — ha,  well,  she 
must  take  ten  pounds’  worth  of  prayer-books.” 

“  Then,  sir,  there’s  young  Sparkish,  about  his  picture  t. — 
Will  you  advance  upon  the  Raphael  and  Titian  ?” 

”  Humph !  the  subjects  are  hardly  proper  for  a  respectable 
man  :  they  are  a  little  profane ;  still,  if  m’11  throw  in  the  Cuyp, 
that  with  the  three  cows — ” 

Talking  of  the  Cuyp,  sir,  Simpkins,  the  milkman,  at  Hox- 
ton,  sir,  has  at  last  consented  to  let  you  have  his  stock  at  your 
own  price.  And  then,  sir — ” 

“  Who’s  that  ?”  cries  Bite,  listening  to  a  voice  in  the  pass- 

age. 

“  Mr.  Charlesworth,  sir,  about  the  annuity.” 

“My  chair!”  exclaims  the  Money-Lender;  and  the  clerk 
wheels  the  chair  forward,  Mr.  Bite,  senior,  being  suddenly 
taken  very  ill.  He  sinks  dow’n,  his  hands  drop,  his  legs  are 
motionless;  and  in  his  vulture  face  there  is  an  expression  of 
extremest  languor.  Can  the  good  man  be  death-smitten  T 

“  Well,  father,”  says  Mr.  Baptist  Bite  (who  resembled  his 
parent  as  one  hempseed  resembles  another),  ushering  in  an 
unsuspecting  victim,  “  I  have  been  eflecting  a  little  business  in 
which  you  are  concerned.” 

“  1  concerned !”  cries  the  eld<  r  Bite,  fi»ebly,  his  eyes  half 
closed  and  wandering ,“  Ugh  !  Concerned!  Well,  what?” 

“Why,  sir,  a  little  transaction  with  this  gentleman,  Mr. 
Charlesworth.  We  are  to  receive  from  him,  by  w  ay  of  an¬ 
nuity,  for  the  thousand  pounds,  three  hundred  a  year  during 
your  honored  life.” 

“  Life !  my  life !”  wails  old  Bite;  “  Ho,  ho !  Are  you  mad. 
Baptist:  My  life  !  I,  who  havn’t  a  month?” 

“Oh,  sir,”  answers  the  filial  Baptist,  “many,  many  years, 
I  trust.  I’m  sure,  sir,  if  I  thought  otherwise,  I’d  make  no 
such  bargain ;  ’t  would  be  presumptuous ;  quite  tempting  Pro¬ 
vidence,  sir!” 

“  It  mus’  nt  be,  it  shan ’t  be,”  cries  old  Bite  ;  “  it's  giving 
a  thousand  pounds  away ;  it  shan ’t  be,”  exclaimed  the  Money- 
Lender,  with  an  energy  that  quite  exhausted  him  ;  for  he  sank 
back  in  the  chair,  and  coughed  alarmingly. 

“I  am  very  sorrj-,  sir,”  said  Baptist,  “but  my  w'ord  is 
post.  Mr.  Toddy  has  been  two  days  at  work  on  the  deed ; 
and  really,  my  dear  father,  as  men  of  honor — ” 

“  W’ell,  well,”  answers  Bite  the  elder,  “if  it’s  gone  so  far; 
but  you’ll  ruin  yourself,  Baptist.  You  are  too  rash  fora  man 
of  business.  In  a  month, the  gentleman — Ha!  sir;  you  have 
got  a  pretty  bargain  out  of  my  foolish  son — in  a  month  you 
may  ring  the  money  upon  my  tombstone !” 

And  certain  we  are,  if  aught  could  raise  the  dead,  such 
ringing  would  make  Mr.  Money-Lender  burst  his  cere-cloths. 

“  Don’t  talk  in  that  w’ay,  father,”  said  Baptist,  his  eyes 
moistening;  “don’t  go  on  in  that  fashion.  In  this  room,  sir, 
if  you  please,”  and  Baptist  shewed  the  fortunate  gentleman 
into  an  adjoining  apartment. 

Mr.  Bite  rose  from  his  chair,  took  two  or  three  strides,  and, 
with  a  look  of  vivacity,  observed  to  his  clerk,  “  Jones,  I  shall 
not  come  to  toW’n  to-morrow  ;  for  I  meet  the  hounds  at  Box- 
hill;”  Mr.  Bite  adding  to  his  many  social  accomplishmeRts 
that  of  fox-hunting. 

Mr.  Bite  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  conventional  morals. — 
His  orthodoxy  was,  in  his  own  opinion,  first*rate.  This  hap¬ 
py  truth  lie  never  failed  to  illustrate,  at  once  to  his  own  grati¬ 
fication  and  the  confusion  of  the  heretic.  “  Well,  sir— -ha ! — 
don’t  know  what  to  sayabout  these  books,  sir;”  and  Mr.  Hite, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  doubtingly  surveyed  tlie  library 
«  shelves  of  a  hapless  scholar,  fallen  into  the  Money  Lender’s 
web.  “  books,  sir” — and  he  seemed  to  sneer  at  the  gilt  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Morocco  bindings — “are  no  security  at  all ;  quite  a 
drug.  Indeed,  people  have  no  business  with  any  book  but  one; 
I  never  rend  but  one — there  is  only  one.” 

“You  perceive,  Mr.  Bile,”  observ'ed  the  victim,  “that 
they  are  the  very  best  editions,  and  in  the  most  costly  bind¬ 
ings.” 

“  I  had  much  rather  have  any  other  security,  sir.  I  don’t 
see  what  I  can  do  with  books.” 

“  At  all  events,”  replied  the  scholar,  “  they  will  mote  than 
treble  tlie  amount  of  your  claim  upon  me;  and,  in  a  word—” 


“  You’ve  DO  pictures— no  family  plate — no  jewels?”  askeii 
the  Money-Lender. 

“  Nothing,  but  my  old  friends  there,”  answered  the  man  of 
letters ;  his  very  heart-strings  quivering  at  the  anticipated 
separation. 

“  I ’m  sure  I  do  n’t  know  what  to  do  !  ”  cried  Bite,  help, 
lessly  ;  “  books  are  of  no  u‘  a  to  me ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  there 
is  only  one  book — ” 

“  And  that  book,”  said  the  student,  “  I  presume  is  the — ” 

“  Of  course,  sir ;  what  other  book  could  it  be  ?  The  Bible, 
sir ;  no  other.  God  help  us  !— no  other.” 

“  Well,  Mr.  Bite,  you  knew  my  resources ;  came,  I  thought, 
prepared  to  conclude  the  business.” 

“  I  suppose  I  must,”  answered  Bite ;  “  and  yet  it ’s  a  ter¬ 
rible  risk  for  money.  Let  me  see :  coin  is  very  scarce ;  it 
must  be  at  ninety-five,  with  these  things  as  further  security.” 

“  Ninety-five !  Ninety-five  per  cent. !  Why,  you  said — ” 

“  1  do  n’t  precisely  recollect  what  I  said ;  but,  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  I  know  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  oblige  you  on  any  lower 
terms.  And  do,  sir,  understand  me :  it  is  all  to  serve  you.  I 
do  n’t  like  such  security ;  in  fact,  I  had  much  rather — ”  and 
here  Mr.  Bite  quickly  took  his  hat  and  made  toward  the  door. 

“  Mr.  Bite,”  exclaimed  his  creditor,  entreatingly,  “  I  have 
depended  upon  you,  sir.” 

“  Well,  my  word ’s  my  religion ;  ”  and  Bite,  relenting,  ap¬ 
proached  the  book-shelves.  “  What ’s  here?”  and  he  took 
from  the  shelf  a  superb  copy  of  Gibbon.  “  Pah !  an  infidel, 
sir;  an  atheist,  sir,  this  Gibbon.  I  do  n’t  wonder,  sir,  that 
yoa  want  money,  if  you  pass  your  time  with  such  people  ;  I ’d 
have  every  book  burnt  but  one ;  and  this  book  should  be  flung 
in  the  hottest— eh !  what’s  here?  Hume!  Another  infidel, 
another  atheist !  God  help  you,  I  do  n’t  wonder  that  you  ’re  a 
beggar.” 

“  Sir !  ”  exclaimed  the  student,  and  his  face  was  crimsoned 
with  indignation. 

“  Do  n’t  wonder  at  all  at  it,”  repeated  Mr.  Bite,  assuming 
a  higher  tone ;  while  the  companion  of  infidels,  conscious  that 
he  was  in  the  fangs  of  the  orthodox  Money-Lender,  bit  his 
lips,  and  struggled  to  keep  dow'n  his  passion— his  contempt. 
“  Providence,”  continued  Mr.  Bite,  “  can  hardly  bless  people 
who  lose  their  precious  hours  in — in-  -eh  ?  humph  !  ”  And 
the  Money-Lender,  with  sundry  ejaculations,  and  many  mum¬ 
blings,  continued  to  take  volume  by  volume  from  the  shelves, 
now  returning  them  to  their  places,  with  a  “  Pish !  pah ! 
God  help  me !  Of  course  a  beggar ;  ”  and  now,  smiling,  and 
eyeing  with  great  complacency  the  beautiful  bindings.  While 
the  Money-Lender  was^thus  engaged,  certain  emotions,  by  no 
means  favorable  to  the'safety  of  Mr.  Bite,  visited  the  owner 
of  the  volumes.  His  heart  fairly  leapt,  as  old  Bite  would  ir¬ 
reverently  close  some  long-loved  book ;  and  with  a  “  Pah ! 
pish !  ”  shove  it  between  others.  The  student  felt  almost  as  a 
living  father  feels  when  he  sees  his  child  smitten  by  a  ruffian 
blow :  all  his  blood  rushed  to  his  heart,  and  his  fingers  worked 
and  itched  to  hook  themselves  in  the  profane  Money-Lender’s 
collar,  and  twirl  him  into  the  street.  The  contemptuous  ex¬ 
pressions  of  Bite  appeared  almost  a  personal  affront  toward 
the  much-loved  companions  of  many  noblest  hours — hours 
made  sacred  by  jmmortal  visitings— set  apart  from  wayfaring 
life,  and  giving  wisdom,  strength  and  meekness  in  their  golden 
fruits. 

“Spenser!”  exclaimed  Bite,  laying  his  profane  hand  on  a 
magnificent  ‘Faery  Queen,’  “S|>en8er!  who  ever  heord  of 
him?  Poetry,  it  seems.  Ha!  humph!  Sad  stuff;  wretched 
nonsense  !  No  wonder  that  you  ’re  a— God  help  you  !  As  I 
say,  there  is  but  one  book ;  ”  and  with  this  the  ‘  Faery  Queen,’ 
not  being  the  coin  of  the  realm,  slipped  from  between  the  fin¬ 
gers  of  tlie  Money-Lender,  and  fell  bruised  at  his  feet.  The 
student  leapt  furwanl,  took  up  the  book,  and — Bite’s  better 
genius,  Plutus,  assuredly  at  that  moment  protected  him,  or  he 
had  fallen  to  the  floor,  leveled  by  the  unknown  ‘  Faery  Queen.’ 
Eyeing  him  with  little  less  disgust  than  the  student  would 
have  looked  upon  a  cannibal,  taken  with  his  mouth  full  of  a 
shipwrecked  purser,  tlie  worshipper  of  Spenser  carefully  wiped 
the  dust  away,  and  returned  the  golden  volume  to  its  place. 
Mr.  Bite  continued  his  inspection— continued  his  criticisms. 
No  reviewer  ever  passed  judgement  more  briefly,  or  with  more 
authority ;  even  though,  like  Mr.  Bke,  he  saw  little  of  the 
books  beyond  their  covers. 

“  Oh!  ah  !  come,”  and  Mr.  Bite  had  evidntly  fallen  upon 
an  author  dear  to  his  heart;  “Robertson!  that ’s  good;  a 
churchman ;  a  worthy  man  ;  heard  a  good  deal  of  him ;  of  the 
establisheil  chureh,  1  believe :  deserres,  I  think,  considering 
how  you  have  u*ed  the  atheists  and  iiifklels,  deserves  a  little 
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b«tt«ir  binding.”  And  Bite,  in  his  lively  interatt  for  the  es*  look  of  horror  all  round  the  room.  **  V’ery  right,”  said  the 
tsblished  church,  looked  reproachfully  at  the  roan  of  letters.  |  cur  of  Piutus,  “  very  right.  There  is  only  one  book  that  a 
Swift !  ha!  another  churchman.  Great  man,  I ’ve  heard;  ;  man  should  read,  and  that  book  is— however,  to  return  to  b«- 
he  might,  too,  have  been  more  handsomely  treated,  consider-  |  siness.  I  am  sorry  that  your  religious  scruples — for  my  own 
ing.  What’s  that?” — and  Mr.  Bite  pointed  to  a  row  of  part,  I  honor  every  body’s  conscience— stand  in  the  way  of 


b<^s,  some  seventy  tomes,  rich  and  glittering  in  green  mo¬ 
rocco  and  gold—”  What ’s  that?  By  the  bindings,  a  church¬ 
man,  I  sincerely  hope.” 

”  That  is,  sir”— the  student  felt  literally  humiliated  at  he 
paused  before  orthodoxy  at  ninety-five  per  cent. — ”  that  is, 
sir,  the  best  edition  of  Voltaire.” 

”  What !  ”  cried  Mr.  Bile,  retreating  a  step  or  two,  ”  the— 
ll»e  French  Voltaire  ?  ” 


the  present  bargain.” 

“1  trust  not, sir,”  said  Canaan;  ”  how,  sir?” 

I  You  must  perceive,  sir,  that  my  business  is  very  extensive, 

,  and  very  various ;  that  my  money,  the  little  1  have,  is  locked 
,  up  in  many  strange  places.  Now,  it  so  happens,  that  it  will 
I  be  impossible  for  me,  Mr.  Canaan,  to  melt  this  little  piece  of 
I  paper  for  you,  unless  you  take  fifteen  pounds  of  play-house 
I  tickets.  You  perceive,  I  am,  unfortunately,  the  proprietor  of 


”  I  have  never  heard  of  any  otlier,”  answered  the  man  of  two  or  three  private  boxes — to  be  sure,  they  enable  Vie  to 
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letters. 

”  God  help  us  !”  exclaimed  the  Money-Lender,  seizing  his 
hat  and  stick. 

”  You  *re  not  going,  Mr.  Bite  ?” 

“  1  do  n’t  know,  sir,”  answered  Bite ;  at  the  same  time 
laying  down  his  hat  and  cane,  ”  tliat  I  ought  to  stay  a  moment 
here ;  I  ’ra  not  certain  that  I  am  safe,  that  the  roof  may  n’t 
fall  in,  with  such  awful  atheists  about  me.  Read  Voltaire !” 

”  Did  you  ever  read  him  ?”  asked  the  student  maliciously. 

”  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  Providence  would  have  blessed  me 


gratify  my  friends— and  the  tickets,  the  adniissions  to  these 
boxes,  I  am,  at  times,  compelled  to  put  off  in  little  transac¬ 
tions  like  the  present.” 

”  Tickets,  Mr.  Bite— tickets,  to  take  me  to  a  plnv-house  !” 
said  Canaan. 

”  You  are  not  compelled  to  go  yourself ;  you  know,  you  can 
sell  them  again — ” 

”  I  would  sooner  burn  them,”  cried  Canaan. 

”  As  I  said,  I  honor  everybody’s  conscience,”  repeated  Bite, 
”  sell  them,  or  burn  them.  By  selling  them,  you  would,  no 


as  it  has,  if  I  had  ?  Thank  God,  sir  !  I  could  n’t  read  a  word  j  doubt,  realise  a  profit;  for,  just  now,  the  theatre  is  very  much 
of  him.  And,  sir,  I  repeat,  I  never  read  but  one  book;  no  !  sought  after,  isn’t  it,  Mr.  Jones?” 


man  ought  to  read  but  one  book;  and  that  book  is— what! 
twelve  o’clock !”  cried  Bite,  as  he  heard  the  chimes  of  a 
neighboring  church.  ”  I  can ’t  stay  another  minute  ;  I  have 
a  pressing  engagement,  that — young  man,”  and  Bite  cast  his 
eye  toward  the  row  of  green  and  gold,  ”  I  do  n’t  wonder  that 
you  ’re  a  beggar.” 

”  But,  Mr.  Bite,”  said  the  student,  following  the  Money- 
I.iender  from  the  room,  “  I  may  consider  the  business  con¬ 
cluded  ?  You  make  the  advance,  taking  the  library  as  secu¬ 
rity  for — ” 

”  As  for  security,  young  man,  the  security  is  much  less  with 
such  atheists ;  however,  I — yes,  you  may  send  the  books ;” 
and  Mr.  Bite  departed.  Three  days  elapse,  and  our  student 
stands  at  tlie  hearthstone  of  the  Money-Lender. 

”  Have  you  counted  the  books  ?”  asked  Bite  of  Jones,  the 
clerk. 


”  Very  much,”  answered  the  faithful  clerk. 

”  I  thought  so.  By-the-by,  what  are  they  doing,  Jones  ?” 

”  ‘  The  Blood-stain^  Bootjack,’  sir;  ‘  or  the  Cruel  Cobbler.] 
Beautiful  thing,  sir,”  cried  the  waggish  Jones ;  got  up,  sir, 
under  the  superintendance  of  the  man  himself,  sir,  that  did  the 
murder.” 

Impossible !’’  cried  Canaan. 

”  Quite  true,”  said  Jones  ;  ”  moreover,  there  is  a  letter  in 
the  play-bills,  from  the  munlerer  to  the  manager,  telling  the 
public  that  the  play  is  quite  as  real  as  the  murder  itself.  Beau¬ 
tiful  thing,  sir;  and  so  moral.” 

Mr.  Canaan  was  a  stiff-necked  man,  and  would  not  take 
tickets.  Happy,  however,  are  we  to  state  that  he  did  not  de¬ 
part  with  his  bill  uncashed.  The  father  of  Mr.  Bite  had,  in 
I  his  maturity,  written  a  book  in  contempt  of  riches,  entitled 
.  ”  Dust  in  t^  Balance.”  In  the  vanity  of  his  heart,  he  had 


«.  ;  ”  Dust  in  the  Balance.”  In  the  vanity  of  his  heart,  he  had 

Yes,  sir;  and  here ’s  the  list,  sir,”  answers  Jones,  giving  '  caused  some  ten  thousand  impressions  to  be  struck  off;  but, 
tper.  I  perverse,  so  incorrigible  is  the  world,  not  ten  copies  were 

Why,  sir,”  and  Bite  looks  sharply  at  the  borrower,  ”  what  I  ever  fairly  circulated.  The  stock  was  inherited  by  Bite,  our 
'ou  mean  by  this  ?  you  know,  I  suppose,  the  engagement?  hero;  and  in  his  hands  it  is  our  belief,  did  a  world  of  good  ; 
a  to  renew  your  bill,  and  advance  you  one  hundi^  pounds,  fo*"  it  had  been  for  years  his  custom  to  discount  certain  bills  at 
I  bill  for  a  hundred  and  ninety-seven — ”  a  hundred  per  cent.,  including  at  least  fifty,  in  fine  hot-pressed 

Ninety-five,”  observed  the  student.  ■  copies  of”  Dust  in  the  Balance.”  (And  this  is  a  truth.)  It 

Ninety-seven,  sir;  money’s  money  now;  it  couldn’t  be  at  |  **  our  hope  that  Mr.  Canaan,  eschewing  ”  The  Blood-stained 
interest.  Ninety-seven ;  I  holding  your  librarv  as  further  !  Boot-jack,”  wasgreatly  edified  by  ”  Dust  in  the  Balance !” 


a  paper. 

”  Why,  sir,”  and  Bite  looks  sharply  at  the  borrower,  ”  what 
do  you  mean  by  this  ?  you  know,  I  suppose,  the  engagement? 
I  am  to  renew  your  bill,  and  advance  you  one  hundred  pounds, 
on  a  bill  for  a  hundred  and  ninety-seven — ” 

”  Ninety-five,”  observed  the  student. 

”  Ninety-seven,  sir;  money’s  money  now;  it  couldn’t  be  at 
less  interest.  Ninety-seven ;  I  holding  your  library  as  further 
security.” 

”  Well,  sir?”  says  the  student. 

”  Well,  sir?  the  books  were  counted,  as  I  understood ;  but 
here  you  bring  me  a  list  of  seventy  short,”  says  Bite. 

”  I  can  euily  explain  that.  Of  course,  1  did  not  send  the 
Voltaire.” 

”  And  why  not,  sir?”  asks  the  orthodox  muckthrift. 


Wo  have  painted  one  Money-Lender — not  the  mere  sordid 
muckworm  of  a  century  ago,  but  the  man-eater  of  the  present 
day.  There  are,  however,  many  ■varieties.  There  is  the  fash¬ 
ionable  Money-Lender,  who  wriggles  himself  into  parties ; 
calls  a  broken  lord  or  two  his  friend  ;  gets  himself  enrolled  at 
a  small  club,  and  dubs  himself  a  gentleman.  He  has  a  gfeat 


”  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  you  did  n’t  think  yourself !  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  visits  the  opera,  and  thinks  Bellini  a 


safe  under  the  same  roof  with  it.” 

”  And  so  I  did,  sir;  and  what  of  that?  Do  you  think  /’re 
never  an  out~hoH»e  ?” 

Voltaire,  in  his  green  and  gold,  was  added  to  Robertson, 
Swift,  and  his  thousand  former  companions.  Bite,  though 
detesting  the  principles  of  the  *  French  Voltaire,’  had,  never- 


most  magnificent  fellow.  Two  or  three  popular  authors  are, 
if  you  will  believe  him,  his  most  intimate  acquaintances ;  and 
the  leading  actor,  whoever  he  may  be,  dines  with  him  once  a 
week.  He  is,  moreover,  a  Liberal  in  his  opinions;  at  least, 
he  was,  until  Reform  beirame  vulgar,  and  a  mild  Whiggism 
was  voted  the  genteel  thing.  He  is  a  man,  on  his  own  word. 


theless,  with  Doctor  Dibdin,  a  soul  for  *  the  superb  tooling  of  of  the  very  best  society ;  for  he  is,  every  season,  one  of  the 


Lewis.’  I  seven  hundred  who  feed  at  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Rougepol’s, 

”  I  ’vo  no  objection  to  tlie  bill,  sir;  none  at  all,”  said  Bite,  *  the  oriental  dowager’s.  It  is  a*,  hi*  club,  and  at  such  parties, 

in  one  of  his  best  humors,  to  Mr.  Canaan,  a  rigid  methodist  j  that  he  makes  friends,  and  enlarges  his  connections;  it  is  there 
and  general  dealer.  ”  It ’s  for  fifty,  I  see— yes,  the  usual  con-  that  he  spins  his  web,  and  catches  the  ”  gilded  flies  ”  of  for- 
sidcratiun,  and  you  can  have  the  cash.”  tune. 

Mr.  Canaan  bowed  benignly  to  the  Money-Lender.  The  legal  Money-Lender  is  a  harpy  of  the  longest  claws  : 

”  Money,  however,  is  very  scarce,”  said  Bite.^  he  has  no  more  heart  than  a  drum  ;  no  more  blood  than  a 

Mr.  Canaan  raised  his  eyebrows,  drew  down  the  comers  of  I  cricket.  He  is,  notwithstanding,  a  most  respectable  solicitor ; 

his  mouth,  and  looked  pensive.  j  as  chary  of  his  reputation  as  a  housewife  of  a  favorite  piece  of 


”  Still,  sir,  as  I  said,  you  shall  have  the  money.  Pray,  sir, 
what  do  you  think  of  the  English  Drama  ?” 


as  chary  of  his  reputation  as  a  housewife  of  a  favorite  piece  of 
cracked  china ;  and  resents  the  slightest  insinuation  of  his  in¬ 
famy  with  even  alarming  vigor.  Now  and  then  he  i*,  poor 


Mr.  Canaan  was  not  perfectly  assui-ed  of  Bite’s  meaning —  j  man,  grossly  libelled  by  the  press ;  whereupon,  he  becomes 


”  Drama,  sir?” 
”  The  theatrei 


-the  play-houses  ?”  said  Bite. 


one  of  a  society  for  the  better  protection  of  morals.  Though 
steeped  from  bead  to  sole  in  rajcalitjr— though  a  moral  Ethiop 


”  I  trust,  sir,  that,  as  a  Christian,  1  have  them  in  proper  — under  the  benign  protection  of  the  law  o(  libel,  he  is  the 


detestation.” 

”  You  never  read  pUy-books,  then  f”  Mr.  Canaan  cast  a 


purest  of  the  pure;  yea,  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  son*  of  men. 
It  is  ten  to  one  that  he  has  married  prosperously — has  rauglil 


I.  ^ 


80 


The  Money-Lender, 


a  rich  and  inexperienced  client— -perhapf  one  of  three  orphan 
■Utert ;  and  is,  thereby,  the  friend  and  legal  adviser  of  the 
unprotected.  As  such,  he  absorbs  the  whole  of  their  sub¬ 
stance,  enmeshes  them  in  the  nets  of  his  craft,  and — the  pro¬ 
cess  is  rapid — they  are  beggari .  That  the  children  of  afflu¬ 
ence  should  have  nothing  to  remind  them  of  their  past  condi¬ 
tion — that  nothing  tangible  should  remain  to  them  to  awaken 
recollections  of  happier  days,  the  money-lending  lawyer  has 
been  known  to  remove  from  them  every  painful  memento, even 
though  it  were  a  harp  or  a  piano.  He  is,  nevertheless,  a  most 
respectable  man ;  has  very  handsome  chambers,  keeps  a  score 
of  clerks,  and  lends  money  from  eighty  to  cent,  per  cent.  His 
face — we  draw  from  the  life — would  be  inexpressive  as  a  stale 
muffin,  Vere  it  not  for  the  two  cat-like  eyes,  and  thin,  cruel, 
lips,  that  redeem  it  from  utter  blankness.  He  moves  stealth¬ 
ily  as  an  ogre ;  as  though  haunted  by  the  memory  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  acts  that  have  written  him  down  in  the  private  memo¬ 
randa  cf  Lucifer.  He,  the  Attorney  Money-Lender,  is  admi¬ 
rably  fitted  to  display  the  wisdom  and  philanthropy  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  laws.  Had  he  lived  in  Spain,  he  would  have  made  an 
excelling  familiar  of  the  inquisition;  would,  with  demoniacal 
complacency,  have  applied  the  thumbscrew,  tiie  burning  pin¬ 
cers,  and  the  molten  lead.  Born  in  England,  bred  an  attor¬ 
ney,  and  adding  to  his  professional  cares  the  anxieties  of  Mo¬ 
ney-Lender,  he  is  yet  enabled  to  satisfy  his  natural  and  ac¬ 
quired  lust  of  evil,  and  he  therefore  gets  up  costs.  Ho  has 
never  stood  at  the  bar  of  a  police-office,  and  yet  his  hands  are 
dyed  with  the  blood  of  broken  hearts.  Under  cover  of  the 
law,  armed  with  its  curious  weapons,  he  lives  a  life  of  rapine, 
hoards  wealth,  passes  for  a  most  respectable  man — for  he 
never  had  a  bill  protested,  and  owes  no  man  a  shilling — and, 
when  he  dies,  a  tombstone  will  rword  his  apocryphal  virtues 
for  the  example  of  a  future  generation.  Yet  is  not  the  wretch¬ 
ed  Money-Lender  all  to  blame ;  his  iniquity,  base  os  it  is,  is 
usisted  by  bad  laws.  The  wisdom  of  the  legislature  has  made 
poverty  punishable ;  and  putting  the  scourge,  iniquitous  costs, 
into  the  hands  of  the  attorney,  he  wields  the  knout  for  his  own 
especial  benefit,  to  the  torture,  and  sometimes  death,  of  the 
suffering.  “Death!”  exclaims  the  reader,  “  what  exaggera¬ 
tion!  Is  it  possible  that  so  respectable  a  man  as — ”  Quite 
possible ;  worse,  quite  true.  Our  hero,  soft-spoken  os  a  maid, 
and  sleek-looking  as  a  beaver,  has  dabbled  in  blood,  but  only 
in  the  way  of  the  law.  The  bow-string  is  unknown  in  free 
and  happy  England  ;  but,  be  sure  of  it,  innocent  reader,  red 
tape  has  its  daily  victims. 

Then  there  is  the  benevolent  Money-Lender.  The  animal 
that,  while  he  devours  his  man,  drops  crocodile  tears ;  and,  in 
the  act  to  pounce  upon  his  victim — to  feed  at  his  very  throat 
— looks  blandly  in  his  face  and  cries,  “  What  can  I  do?” 

There  is  the  humorous  Money-Lender.  The  frank,  jovial, 
companionable  fellaw,  who  asks  sixty — seventy — a  hundred 
par  cent,  with  a  horse-laugh,  and  thinks  the  hardest  usury  the 
finest  joke. 

The  bacchanal  Money-Lender  is  a  common  animal.  He 
lends  half  in  gold,  and  half  in  poison :  so  many  pounds  sterling, 
and  so  much  bad  vinegar,  that,  having  lieen  kept  near  port, 
must,  as  he  conceives,  have  a  vinous  flavor. 

There  is  tlie  military  Money-Lender.  He  is  a  cajitain, 
whose  name  and  rank  have  never  appeared  in  “  The  Army 
List.”  Nevertheless,  he  is  a  man  of  most  refined  honor,  and 
robs  with  the  highest  sense  of  a  gentleman.  He  has  a  coun¬ 
try-house,  somewhere;  but  generally  has  his  letters  directed 
to  a  tavern,  where  it  will  sometimes  unfortunately  happen  he 
has  just  been,  or  just  coming,  or  where  he  will  not  return  for 
many  days,  as  circumstances  may  direct.  He  is  very  often 
the  jack^,  the  mere  hunter,  for  the  greater  carnivora ;  and, 
as  an  “  agent”  is  not  called  upon  to  blush  for  another  party, 
he  will  look  in  your  face,  and  ask  your  permission  to  eat  you, 
with  eye  unblenclied,  and  cheek  untinged.  He  has  great  con¬ 
nections;  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  condescension  in  him  to  pillage 
what  he  denominates  a  common  person ;  he  has,  however,  if 
strongly  pressed,  no  invincible  repugnance  to  make  a  meal  of 
a  tradesniaa,  though  his  fare,  when  he  can  choose  it,  is  gener¬ 
ally  noblemen  in  tlieir  minority.  Nothing  so  succulent  as  a 
peer  under  age,  to  be  eaten  in  due  time  with  post  obit  sauce. 

Jew  Money-Lenders  are  as  numerous  as  the  hairs  in  Aaron’s 
beard ;  and  for  the  most  part,  all  alike.  They  have  no  variety 
of  character,  and  have  lust  the  picturesque  villany  of  former 
centuries.  We  could  feel  a  degree  of  sympsithy  for  the  out¬ 
raged  Hebrew — tlie  branded,  despised,  insulted  wretch— -tak 
ing  his  slow  and  sure  revenge  of  the  oppressors.  We  could 
follow  him  with  interest  to  his  csffers.  where  the  despised  va¬ 
gabond,  day  by  day,  hoarded  power  and  strength ;  whore  he 


built  an  altar  at  which  even  the  rigid  Christian  should  be  made 
to  bow  down  to  worship.  Persecution  has  ceased,  and  the 
Jew  Money-Lender  is  merely  a  vulgar,  ravenous,  sordid  thing 
—a  horse-leech  among  leeches. 

The  Money-Lender  and  his  victims ! — If  the  reader  would 
behold  their  types,  let  him  wend  to  the  Zoological  Grardens, 
and  politely  ask  to  be  shown  the  remarkably  fine  boa-constrir- 
tor  at  present  adorning  the  collection  of  reptilia.  Shut  up  in 
the  box  wkh  the  boa,  the  reader  will  perceive  some  half  dozen  j 
pigeons.  Innocent,  guileless  things !  They  perch  on  the  scaly  j 
folds  of  the  monster;  they  pick  up  peas  near  his  horrible  jaws ;  I 
and  so,  dreaming  not  of  the  coming  day,  they  live  for  weeks 
and  weeks.  For  all  tliis,  they  are  only  there  to  be  swallowed. 
The  boa  is  motionless  as  a  coil  of  cable;  but  once  in,  say, 
three  months,  he  stirs  himself,  and,  sure  as  sheriiTs  officer, 
gorges  his  unsuspecting  prey — feathers,  bones,  and  all. 

Reader!  starve,  beg,  or — no,  we  must  not  say,  rob — but, 
whatever  you  do,  eschew  the  Money-Lender.  He  who  is 
bound  in  his  bills,  though  he  may  think  himself  a  man,  is,  in¬ 
deed,  only  a  pigeon,  a  guinea-pig,  a  rabbit — with  a  torpid 
boa! 


IMPERIAL  LOVE. 

**  How  happy  could  1  be  with  either. 

Where  t ’other  dear  charmer  away  1” 

Society,  we  believe,  has  long  made  up  its  mind  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  position,  that 

“  Love  is  the  sowl  of  a  nate  Irishman !“ 

but  that  love  could,  by  possibility,  make  its  dwelling  place 
within  the  breast  of  a  mighty  Prince,  has  not  been  so  distinctly 
proved.  Nevertheless,  those  who  worship  an  old  adage,  and 
who  go  about  humming  “  Love  rules  the  Court,  the  Camp, 
&c.,”  have  now  an  opportunity  of  laughing  at  the  skeptical — 
for  the  Grand  Duke  oi  the  Illustrious  family  of  Romanoff,  the 
future  Czar  of  all  the  Russians,  is  in  love.  With  a  Princess? 
Oh,  no !  there  would  have  been  no  romance  in  that :  the  fav- 
vorite  of  the  Heritier  is  Mademoiselle  Kallinowski,  a 
Maid  of  Honor  to  the  Empre.ss’s  Mother,  and  daughter  to  a 
Polish  General  of  that  name  deceased.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Grand  Duke  has  a  feeling  of  independence  on  the  subject  of 
matrimonial  alliance  akin  to  that  of  some  of  his  ancestors,  but 
which  his  father  is  by  no  means  desirous  of  encouraging.  The 
circumstances  which  brought  Mademoiselle  Kallinowski  to  the 
notice  of  the  Prince  are  somewhat  curious.  It  will,  however, 
be  necessary,  first,  to  describe  her :  Though  not  what  is  called 
slim,  she  is  tall,  with  long  jet-black  hair  falling  over  a  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  most  brilliant  olive  (“  fair  but  sunny !”)  and  her 
gazelle-like  eyes  have  a  singularly  soft  and  b<.-witrhing  depth 
of  tone.  Although  so  beautiful,  she  cannot  be  said  to  be  the 
loveliest  of  the  ladies  who  environ  the  Empress,  and  might 
have  passed  unnoticed  by  the  Grand  Duke,  but  for  an  occur¬ 
rence  which  drew  upon  her  his  most  intense  observation.  An 
officer  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  connected  with  the  family  of 
R— d — 1,  had  occasionally  seen  Mademoiselle  Kallinowski  at 
fetes  given  by  the  Empress,  and  had  become  intoxicated 
with  passion  on  her  account.  In  Russia  many  detours  are 
requisite  to  make  know'n  an  attachment  with  a  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess.  These  were  had  recourse  to — but  the  answer  was,  a 
kind  but  Arm  refusal  to  his  suit.  The  officer,  being  on  friend¬ 
ly  terms  with  the  Grand  Duke,  avowed  to  him  his  situation 
and  his  despair,  and  solicited  his  interference. 

Moved  by  the  exceeding  wretchedness  of  the  suppliant,  the 
Grand  Duke,  after  some  demur,  consented  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  young  lady.  He  saw  her — conferred  with  her— first 
en  badinant,  then  seriously  ;  and  her  answer  was  muck  more 
decided  than  before.  Alas!  the  spell  had  been  flung  over  the 
Grand  Duke  himself,  with  an  added  danger,  for  it  was  re¬ 
ciprocal  !  With  the  keen  eye  of  a  hopeless  lover  the  offi¬ 
cer  quickly  discovered  the  new  turn  which  affairs  had 
taken,  and  draughting  himself  into  a  Caucasian  regiment, 
left  the  northern  metropolis  for  the  Black  Sea.  Inheriting 
the  high  spirit  of  her  father  (who  was  aid-de-camp  to  Murat, 
and  brave  as  his  master).  Mademoiselle  Kallinowski  thought 
it  prudent,  notwithstanding  her  attachment  to  him,  to  inform 
the  Grand  Duke  that  communion  between  them  must  lience- 
forth  cease.  The  Heritier  was  at  once  a  prey  to  all  the  pungs 
of  unsubduable  love,  and  he  declared  that,  rather  than  forego 
he  society  of  her  whom  he  had  chosen,  he  would  marry  her  ! 
The  affair  soon  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Emperor,  who 
vesy  laconically  ordered  his  son  to  “  travel  and  seek  a  wife.” 
A  list  of  eligible  Princesses  was  given  to  him ;  but  somehow 
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or  other  he  saw  not,  or  forgot  that  he  bad  seen,  any  one  of 
them^  and,  by  apparent  hazard,  drew  forth  from  her  modest 
obscurity  the  Princess  of  Darmstadt.  Than  this  young  lady  a 
more  exquisite  specimen  of  beauty  called  “  Blonde'*  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive  ;  or  to  imagine  higher  accomplishments 
with  a  demeanor  more  gentle,  or  a  temper  more  angelic.  ^ 

But,  as  opposed  to  Madonioiselle  Kallinowski,  she  is  infe¬ 
rior  in  ready  and  sparkling  wit,  in  imagination,  in  fervid  sen¬ 
timent,  and,  above  all,  (where  tlie  enslaving  of  hearts  is  con¬ 
cerned),  in  potcer  of  eye.” 

The  safety  of  the  Grand  Duke  would  have  consisted  in  his 
remaining  some  twelve  months  longer  at  Darmstadt,  and  in 
his  confirming  a  union  with  the  Princess.  To  return  to  an 
“  auld  luve”  is  always  dangerous,  and  wears  something  of  a 
fatal  aspect  in  the  present  instance.  On  arriving  at  St.  Pe- 
1  tersburg  he  had  a  meeting  with  Mademoiselh;  Kallinowski, 

[  which  appears  to  have  wholly  obliterated  his  remembrance  of 
j  his  second  love.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  (a  most  amiable,  , 
warm-hearted  man,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  asserted  to  ; 
'  the  contrary  by  malevolence  and  ignorance),  has  forborne,  af-  [ 
I  fectionatcly  and  tenderfy,  throughout  this  matter,  as  fur  as  was 
consistent  with  his  station ;  nor  has  he  in  any  case  underval¬ 
ued  the  nobility  of  feeling  so  apparent  in  the  breast  of  the 
Grand  Duke.  At  the  same  time,  the  marriage  of  the  Heri~ 
tier  w'ith  a  Polish  lady  of  any  rank  whatever  could  not.  after 
all  that  has  transpirt'd,  be  permitted  to  take  place ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Grand  Duke  was  commanded  to  *•  return  instantly  to 
Darmstadt."  He  set  off;  but  having  reached  Zarskojesolo, 
determined  to  proceed  no  further.  There  he  remains.  Now, 
all  having  been  prepared  at  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  in  the  face 
of  Europe,  for  the  reception  of  the  Grand  Duke  as  the  atfi- 
anced  of  the  Princess,  what  is  M.  Brunow  to  do?  He  has  ! 
witnessed  a  lavish  expenditure  in  the  decoration  of  the  Palace, 
so  as  to  make  it  worthy  of  his  young  master’s  next  >'isit ;  he 
luis  seen  the  poitrait  of  the  Princess  reduplicated,  and  in  every 
window  as  bride  elect;  he  is  an  accredited  agent,  but  diplo¬ 
matist  he  can  be  no  longer,  for  his  “  occupation  is  gone !  ” 


MARY. 

A  boon  from  heaven  my  Mary  seems, 

To  him  whose  heart  is  all  her  own— 

She  lives,  the  angel  of  his  dreams. 

The  empress  of  his  bosom’s  throne. 

Oh,  lovely  is  that  face  of  her’s. 

Fair  as  the  sunrise-tinted  snows. 

Sweet  as  the  balmy  breeze  that  stirs 
Tho  leaves  around  some  folded  rose. 

Beneath  my  Mary’s  fairy  tread 

The  scattered  violets  love  to  spring; 

And  round  her  blooming  path  is  shed 
Incense  from  every  zephyr’s  wing. 

My  Mary’s  smile  is  like  that  star. 

The  first  that  meets  your  wondering  eye. 

Before  Night  rolls  her  ebon  car 

Through  the  dim  portals  of  the  sky. 

Like  music  in  its  softest  flight 

O’er  moonlit  waves,  come  Mary’s  words; 

And  all  her  thoughts  have  wings  of  light, 

And  rise  as  airily  os  birds. 

In  Poetry’s  exhaustless  mine 

She  lays  the  richest  treasures  bare; 

And  she  can  make  Earth’s  pebbles  shine 
Like  diamonds  in  the  common  air. 

I  cannot  sing  her  beauteous  charms 
Upon  a  lyre  so  frail  as  mine ; 

But  could  I  win  her  to  these  arms. 

That  lyre  would  utter  strains  divine. 

Oh!  she  is  far  above  compare; 

Seek  through  the  world,  you  may  not  And 

A  heart  so  pure,  a  form  so  fair. 

Illumined  by  so  clear  a  mind ! 
yeie  York  PARK  BE.NJAMI.V. 


TO  THE  .MEMORY  OF  L.  E.  L, 

How  many  tho  tears  will  shed, 

\When  on  this  page  they  look. 

And  thy  cold  doom  is  read 
In  thine  own  tiny  book. 

The  little  gem,  while  thine. 

With  graceful  joy  was  bright. 

The  tearful  task  is  mine. 

With  grief  to  dim  its  light. 

Untimely  was  thy  fall. 

Embittered  was  thy  fate— 

Oh,  that  a  leaf  so  small 

Should  tell  of  grief  so  great ! 


AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  CRO.MWELL. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  rememlw,  while  journeying  to 
and  from  their  country’  residences,  that  in  the  most  pretty  of 
suburban  villages,  Highgate,  there  stands  a  mansion  nearly  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  tearing  the  name  of  “  Cromwell  House,” 
one  of  the  many  relics  remaining  of  that  man,  whose  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  supreme  power  wrought  more  good  to  England  than  all 
the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts.  This  house,  which  was  the  favorite 
resort  of  the  Lord  General  during  those  hours  when  he  relaxed 
from  the  cares  of  state,  hau  continued  in  some  degret'  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  curiosity  up  to  the  present  dav  ;  and  they  who  indulge 
in  the  observation  of  relics  of  the  olden  time,  may  find  them¬ 
selves  not  uninterested  in  their  notice  of  Cromwell  House. 

In  the  largest  room  of  tlie  mansion,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1652,  sate  three  persons  dressed  according  to  the  puritanical 
fashion  of  the  day.  A  large  fire  blazed  from  the  aiitin^ue  grate, 
adiling  an  air  of  comfort  to  their  forms,  w  hile  they  discussed 
the  varied  topics  of  the  time.  But  they  shall  speak  fur  them¬ 
selves. 

“Yea,  tho  Lord  of  battles  did  that  day  grant  unto  us  a 
crow’ning  victory,”  said  ow  whoso  stern  yet  marked  and  in¬ 
tellectual  visagi'  and  nose,  which  had  so  often  excited  the  ri¬ 
baldry  of  the  Cavaliers,  proclaimed  the  first  man  of  his  day — 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

“  Even  so,”  replied  his  companion.  Colonel  Jeffrys,  to  whom 
he  addressed  himself. 

“  But,”  added  the  usurper,  “he,  ‘  the  son  of  the  man' 

hath  esca{>ed,  and  while  he  yet  lives - ”  The  speaker 

paused.  “  I  fear,”  quivered  on  his  lips,  but  he  durst  not  let 
{  the  words  escape  in  the  presence  of  his  adherents. 

“Yea!”  interrupted  Colonel  Martin,  who  until  now  had 
continued  silent,  apparently  wrapped  in  a  moody  reverie ;  “the 
j  malignants  are  given  unto  the  edge  of  the  sw’ord,  they  are  cut 
down  root  and  branch:  root  and  branch  are  they  prepared  for 
the  fire ;”  and  tlie  speaker’s  wild  look  and  wilder  manner  pro 
claimed  him  one  of  those  stern  and  unyielding  bigots  w  ho  bad 
contributed  to  hew  down  the  obstacles  in  tlio  path  of  their 
master  to  supreme  power. 

“  Thou  seemest  possessed  with  a  spirit,”  said  the  usurper, 
regarding  with  a  kind  of  grim  satisfaction  the  vehement  man 
ner  of  bis  follower. 

“  I  had  a  vision,”  resumed  the  fanatic,  his  eyes  gleaming 
almost  with  the  fire  of  madness,  “and  a  voice  came  unto  me 
in  the  watches  of  the  night,  and  it  said,  ‘Smite,’  and  I  said, 
‘Lord,  what  shall  I  smite?’  and  the  voice  answered  me  and 
said,  ‘  Smite  the  slayers  of  the  Land’s  people,  root  and  branch, 
hip  and  thigh,  kill  and  spare  "Ot!”’ 

“  Yet,”  replied  Colonel  Jeffrys,  as  the  other  sank  down  al¬ 
most  exh  lusted  by  hi»  vehemence,  “  methinks  enough  blood 
has  been  poure*^  forth — there  is  not  a  cavalier  in  England 
durst  show  head — not  a  mouth  dare  name  Charles  Stuart 

with  pra’«c.  Your  prisons  are  full,  and  your  headsman  ssuia- 
ted.” 

Thou  art  eloquent,”  said  Cromwell. 

“  At  least  it  is  an  eloquence  which  cometh  from  the  heart,’* 
was  the  reply. 

“  Accursed  be  they  who  would  protect  them,”  again  said 
Martin.  “  Ere  another  w’eek  shall  have  passed,  one  more  shall 
yet  be  added  to  the  list.  He  whom  the  vain  call  Sir  John 
De<mond.” 

“And  I  say,”  retorted  Jeffrys,  “accursed  be  they  who 
would  rejoice  in  the  shedding  of  blood— lot  them  beware,  lest 
by  man  also  shall  their  blood  be  shed  !” 

“  The  wife  of  him  thou  bast  named,”  said  Cromwell,  “but 
yesteiday  sought  my  presence.” 
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“  And  you-—”  I 

“  Refuted  her,”  replied  Clomwell  sternly.  "  Better  and  ! 
braver  men  tlian  Desmond  have  fallen,  nor  must  he  be  spared,”  ' 

“  Yet,”  continued  Jeffrys,  “  our  cause  is  now  secure ;  shall  j 
blood  continue  to  flow  for  ever  T” 

“  Thou  art  grown  strangely  merciful,”  replied  Cromwell.  ■ 

“Thou  feai^st,  then,”  said  Jeflrys,  “lest  her  groans  and  j 
supplications  might  win  thee  to  grant  her  reouest?” 

“  Lead  us  nut  into  temptation,”  interposed  Colonel  Martin,  , 
in  a  deep  revery.  j 

“  Thou,”  continued  Jeffrys,  uaheeding  the  speaker,  as  if  j 
used  to  his  singular  manner,  “  thou  who  hast  refused  so  many,  j 
feared  the  tears  and  touching  eloquence  of  a  woman.” 

“  And  dost  thou  not  tlunk,”  said  Cromwell,  as  with  his  ac¬ 
customed  felicity  he  changed  the  subject  for  one  less  displeas¬ 
ing  to  him ;  “  dost  thou  not  think  that  the  eloquence  which 
floweth  from  reason,  and  is  assisted  by  forethought,  is  more  | 
powerful  than  that  which  enmeth  on  the  instant,  and  is  the  ! 
offspring,  perchance,  of  prejudice?”  ; 

“  Nay,”  replied  Jeffrys. 

“  And,”  promply  interrupted  Cromwell,  “dost  thou  think  j 
that  I  could  so  successfully  have  led  my  people,  had  1  trusted  | 
to  the  words  which  sprung  on  a  sudden,  and  which  are  not 
the  result  of  a  flxed  princi{)le  ?” 

Colonel  Jeffrys  smiled  inwardly,  for  he  well  knew  that  when 
Cromwell  had  been  most  successful,  it  had  been  when  he 
trusted  to  the  power  of  his  feelings,  and  not  in  any  of  those 
more  labored  discourses  with  which  ho  was  wont  occasionally 
to  mystify  his  auditors ;  but  he  answered  with  more  policy  than 
to  betray  his  opinion. 

“  I  believe,”  was  his  reply,  “  that  no  power  of  reason,  no 
studied  speech,  or  set  prsdse,  could  match  the  eloquence  which 
springs  pure  and  fervent  from  the  bosom  of  tlie  loving  plead¬ 
ing  for  the  beloved.” 

“  And  I,”  returned  the  other  shortly,  “  believe  as  decidedly, 
that  thou  art  wrong  ” 

**What  labored  oration,”  pursued  Jeffiys,  “can  surpass 
David  mourning  for  his  son  Absalom — ‘  Oh !  Ab.udom,  my 
son,  my  son,  would  to  God  I  had  died  for  thee.’  ” 

“  Would,”  said  Cromwell,  abruptly,  “  would  it  were  even 
aow  in  our  power  to  test  this  thing !” 

Suddenly  the  other  arose,  and  stood  upright  before  the 
General. 

“  Pardon  my  boldness;”  he  said,  “  but  your  wishes  may  be 
granted  this  hour,  nay,  this  very  minute.” 

“  What  meanest  thou  ?” 

“  That  this  moment  waiteth  without  the  wife  of  him  you 
named  but  now,  come  once  more  to  plead  for  her  husband’s  life.” 

“And  daredst  thou?”  said  Cromwell,  angrily. 

“  I  would  have  dared  far  more,”  said  Colonel  Jeffrys,  bold¬ 
ly.  “  She  is  the  wife  of  one  whom  in  my  youth  I  loved  ;  but 
who  hath  been  separated  from  me  by  the  iron  nature  of  the 
times.  He  loved  his  king,  /my  countiy  and  its  deliverer !” 

There  was  something  in  the  nature  of  this  speech  which 
won  the  pleased  and  silent  attention  of  the  hearer,  and  he 
contii>ued : 

“  1  could  not  bear  her  tears,  lier  agonies,  and,  above  all,  her 
esumest  despair.  She  is  now  without;  admit  her,  and  see  if 
her  eloquent  feeling  move  not  you  as  it  did  nie ;  try  if  her  des¬ 
pair  be  not  more  touching  than  the  voice  of  the  hired  advo¬ 
cate.’  I 


“  Admit  her  not,  trust  not  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Colonel  Martin.  “  Her  husband  hath  drank  deep  of 
the  blood  of  our  people — tlie  axe  is  prepared,  let  it  be  glutted 
with  his  blood.” 

“Peace,  my  brotlier,  I  pray  thee  p/‘ace,”  said  Cromwell. 
“  Thou  hast  done  wrong,”  he  added,  tuning  to  Colonel  Jef¬ 
frys;  “  but  she  shall  be  admitted.” 

The  order  was  given  to  the  attendants,  and  durVngr  ^  pause, 
which  made  Colonel  Jeffrys  tremble  for  his  client.  Lady  Des¬ 
mond  was  admitted.  By  this  time  the  sun  hod  gone,  and  the 
light  afforded  by  the  red  flame  of  the  fire,  which  threw  its  glare 
fitfully  and  uncertainly  on  the  inmates  of  that  ancient  roem, 
was  ^1  that  remained  to  reveal  in  Llizabeth  Desmond,  as  she 
entered,  a  womem  ef  a  sad  and  stately  piesence,  and  one  on 
whom,  if  the  lapse  of  years  had  done  much,  the  weight  of  grief 
had  done  more,  but  neither  hatl  power  to  to  bow  her  form,  or 
to  (quench  the  fire  of  an  eye  which  looked  mournfully  but  un- 
quailingly  on  the  group  around. 

“Art  thou  the  wife  of  the  malignant,  John  Desmond?”  said 
Cromwell  abrubtly. 

“  I  sun  his  most  unhappy  wife!” 

“  What wouldst  thou  ?’ 


“  Pardon  for  my  husband.” 

“  And  wherefore  should  the  most  inveterate  hater  of  God’s 
people  escape  his  righteous  doom  ?” 

“lam  a  poor,  unlearned  woman,”  was  the  reply ;  “ un 
skilled  in  aught  save  prayer  to  my  Maker.  Weak  in  all  save 
love  for  my  husband,  I  can  but  repeat,  pardon^  pardon.” 

“  Is  it  not  written,”  said  Cromwell,  ominously,  “  The  shed- 
der  of  the  blood  of  God’s  saints  shall  surely  die?” 

“  In  your  hands  rests  the  power  of  life  and  death ;  think, 
oh !  think  upon  the  blood  that  has  been  spilled ;  how  the  great 
and  the  good  have  fallen  ;  how  by  your  word  they  have  died ; 
and,  oh!  add  not  another  to  the  sad  and  melancholy  list.” 

“  Has  not  thine  husband  drawn  his  sword  in  every  town  in 
England  t” 

“  It  w’ere  vain  to  deny  it.” 

“  Has  he  not  been  the  most  determined  of  a  daring  race  ? 
When  was  banner  lilted,  battle  or  broil  begun,  and  one  of  the 
name  of  Desmond  away  from  the  encounter?  Away!  thon 
hast  thine  answer.” 

“  I  have  dreamed  and  prayed  for  this  hour,”  was  the  earn¬ 
est  reply ;  “  for  men  say  thou  art  just,  though  stern.  And 
now  that,  by  the  manifest  will  of  God,  I  stand  face  to  face 
with  thee,  I  will  not  yield.  Thou  hast  a  wife  who  hath  lain 
in  thy  bosom,  lived  but  on  thy  smile,  and  placed  her  very 
thoughts  before  thee.  Picture  the  axe,  the  headsman,  and  the 
gory  scaffold.  Could  she  live  to  see  thee  thus  ?  ” 

There  was  no  movement  on  the  part  of  her  stern  judge 
which  might  betray  his  thoughts  ;  but,  at  least,  he  interrupt^ 
her  not,  and  she  continued : 

“  Thou  hast  children,  and  felt  the  warm,  soft  touch  of  in¬ 
fancy  upon  thy  lips;  hast  seen  them  grow  up  in  love  and 
fondness  around  thee ;  at  morning  and  evening  have  knelt  be¬ 
fore  the  same  altar,  prayed  the  same  prayers,  bent  before  the 
same  God  I” 

“Woman,  thou  troublest  me!”  said  Cromwell,  who,  as  is 
well  known,  was  far  from  happy  in  these  domestic  relations. 

“  I  have  sons,  and  they  shall  honor  thee ;  daughters,  and 
they  shall  bless  thee,”  pursued  Lady  Desmond. 

“  Hath  he  not  shed - ” 

“  Look  upon  these  gray  hairs,  and  on  these  pale  and  quiv¬ 
ering  lips;  upon  this  frail  form,  bowed  with  agonizing  sus¬ 
pense;  and  pity,  oh!  pity  me.” 

“Away!  away!” 

“  By  thine  hopes  of  heaven — by  the  love  thou  bcarest  to  thy 
God — pardon,  pardon  for  my  husband!” 

“  Thou  pleadest  in  vain.” 

“Then  by  the  memory  of  theblood  which  flowed  at  White¬ 
hall - ”  She  stopped,  for  she  felt  that  she  had  said  too 

much ;  yet  the  usupor’s  iron  face  changed  not ;  but,  in  the 
wild  gesture  of  Martin — in  the  feaiTul  and  anxious  start  of 
Jefl'rys — she  trembled  for  her  suit.  The  group  was  worthy  a 
painter. 

For  a  minute,  Cromwell  moved  not,  spoke  not,  and  even 
scarcely  breathed.  It  seemed  an  age  to  the  agonized  pleader. 
At  last  he  uttered,  as  though  the  power  of  speech  had  sudden¬ 
ly  come  lo  him — 

“  Woman,  thy  prayer  is  granted;  go  in  peace.” 

Then  turning  to  Colonel  Jeffrys,  he  said — 

“  Thou  wert  right;  I  will  see  that  the  prisoner  be  releaserl. 
This  woman,  in  l»er  great  love,  hath  dared  to  speak  of  that  to 
me  which  might  have  cost  her  dear.  Her  husband  shall  be 
set  free ;  for  ‘  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  have  not  found  such 
great  love — no,  not  in  all  Israel.’  ” 


COUNT  D  ’  O  R  S  A  Y  . 

The  following  amusing  sketch  of  the  Count  appears  in  ll:c 
Charivari. 

“  The  potentate  who  has  just  anived  at  Paris  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  D’Orsay,  the  first  king  of  the  dandies  of 
Great  Britain  and  India. 

“  All  the  world  knows  how  this  monarch  came  lo  the  throne 
— not  by  tying  or  untying  a  political  knot — but  by  particularly 
well-tying  the  knot  of  his  cravat. 

“  He  is  the  sovereign  of  the  British  youth,  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
lish  fashion. 

“  D’Orsay  the  First  reigns  and  governs  as  an  absolute  mon¬ 
arch,  like  a  true  liberal  as  he  is. 

“  D’Orsay  the  First  is  hero  of  Jockey  Clubs,  of  steeple-cha¬ 
ses,  of  fox-hunts,  and  pigeon-matches.  All  young  lords  and 
fashionable  gentlemen  have  no  other  v.ill  but  his.  I>on<lon 
does  nothing  without  consulting  him.  It  dresses  like  him,  it 
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geu  up  Kke  him,  it  jfoea  to  sleep  like  him,  and  it  blows  its 
nose  like  him.  London  is  Daguerreotyped  on  him. 

“D’Orsay  the  First  is  always  well  dressed— not  like  other 
kings,  who  deal  with  old  clethesmcn. 

“  D’Orsay  the  First  holds  a  court  composed  of  lions,  tigers, 
and  panthers.  At  least  his  Msgesty  is  ever  surrounded  by 
bete$. 

“  D’Orsay  the  First  does  not  create  peers — but  pairs  of 
boots  and  pantaloons.  He  cultivates  no  reform  but  that  of  his 
great  coat. 

“  We  have  taken  some  pains  to  collect  anecdotes  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  life  of  D’Orsay  the  First.  He  is  fond  of  cigar  smoking, 
and  gives  a  guinea  to  the  lad  who  lights  them  for  him.  He 
fixed  on  a  half-starved  tailor,  and  bade  him  manufacture  a 
coat.  The  tailor  achieved  a  horror,  but  all  the  dandies  fol¬ 
lowed  the  royal  choice,  and  the  tailor  has  made  a  fortune. 

“  The  official  organ  of  D’Orsay  the  First  is  tlie  Journal  det 
Modes. 

“  D’Orsay  the  First  is  jealous  of  a  certain  PeUletol  lately 
arrived  in  Paris  from  London. 

“  D’Orsay  the  First  often  changes  his  coat,  but  never  turns 
it.” 

The  Ckaravari  concludes  by  presenting  a  caricature  of 
Count  D’Orsay,  w  hich  it  has  just  received  from  London. 


AFFECTION. 

That  lady’s  cheek  was  beautiful 
As  her  loved  Italian  sky ; 

And  UlMe  was  not  a  gem  in  her  gorgeous  vest 
So  bright  as  her  own  bright  eye  ; 

And  lior  Joyous  laugh  on  the  breeze  went  forth 
Like  music  passing  by. 

That  brow  is  sadder  than  is  wont. 

And  that  eye  is  shadowed  too. 

While  the  silken  fringe  o’er  her  cheek  doth  fall. 

And  a  tear  is  wandering  through ; 

And  the  gladsome  tone  from  her  voice  had  gone. 

As  her  bright  cheek  paler  grew. 

Her  small  hand  rested  on  a  lute; 

Its  breathings  had  died  away ; 

But  deeper  chords  in  her  spirit  were  stiixed — 

Fond  tones  that  could  not  decay  ! 

And  she  turned  to  hide,  in  her  woman’s  pride, 
Feelings  she  could  not  sway. 

He  took  that  hand  within  his  own. 

But  her  pulse  beat  quick  the  while. 

And  a  flickering  hue  to  her  cheek  came  back, 

To  her  lip  a  trembling  smile. 

As  he  fondly  breathed  of  the  flowers  that  wreathed 
Around  his  native  isle. 

”  Lady,  that  gentle  voice  doth  wake 
A  loved,  remembered  strain  ; 

And  the  beautiful  smile  on  thy  lip  hath  stirred 
The  links  of  a  gulden  chain ; 

And  I  love  to  gaze  on  thine  eye’s  bright  rays 
Till  the  past  comes  back  again. 

”  There  is  a  cheek  in  mine  own  land. 

Less  rich  its  hue  than  thine. 

And  a  fond,  dark  eye — but  its  shadowy  light 
Less  brilliantly  doth  shine ; 

Yet  the  softest  shade  o’er  that  cheek  that  strayed 
Still  round  my  heart  doth  twine.” 

She  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  brow. 

Its  throbbing  pulse  to  hold — 

For  the  fever’s  flush  o’et  her  cheek  had  passed. 
Though  that  hand  was  icy  cold ; 

And  the  sighs  that  stole  from  her  troubled  soul 
Her  heart’s  deep  secret  told. 

He  had  gazed  upon  that  lovely  face 
In  its  beauty’s  richest  pride ; 

He  had  listened  full  oft  to  the  matchless  tone 
That  swept  o’er  the  water’s  tide ; 

But  never  had  dreamed  that  her  bright  eye  gleamed 
Still  brighter  by  his  side. 

He  saw  her  now— that  look  of  pride 
Was  only  of  the  past, 


And  a  fearful  shadow  of  grief  instead 

O’er  her  jeweled  brow  was  cast ; 

While  that  quivering  frame,  like  a  reed,  became, 

Uprooted  by  the  blast. 

A  gallant  bark  is  on  the  wave— 

Outspread  each  fluttering  sail ; 

And  sporteth  me  sun  on  the  bright  sea-fiMun, 

And  music  on  the  gale : 

Why  sitteth  alone  that  lovely  one. 

With  brow  and  ch^k  so  pale  t 

She  watched  that  vessel’s  onward  course. 

Till  every  trace  was  gone ; 

And  the  thought  how  her  fever’d  brow  would  cool, 

’Neath  thos4‘  lonely  waters  Iwme: 

Then  she  turned  away  from  the  dashing  spray. 

For  she  dared  not  gaze  thereon. 

There  was  no  tear  upon  her  cheek— 

Each  source  was  quenched  and  dry — 

All  parch’d  as  a  shadowless  lake  might  be 
Beneath  a  burning  sky. 

When  the  flowers  that  drink  from  the  water’s  brink 
Have  lain  them  down  to  die. 

She  knelt  before  a  holy  shrine. 

Within  a  convent’s  wall ; 

While  the  vague,  dim  light  of  her  eye  but  breathed 
Of  the  church-yard  and  the  pall ; 

And  there  came  no  sound  on  the  stillness  round. 

But  her  soft  breath’s  rise  and  fall. 

Yet  thus  she  lingered,  till  the  past 
Became  a  cherished  dream. 

And  its  fond  bright  memories  clouded  not 
Her  lips’  untroubled  stream  ; 

For  Iter  soul’s  deep  love  fur  the  cross  above. 

Shone  forth  with  a  quenchless  beam. 

PROSPECTUS 

or  AN  iNTZNDzn  couasB  or  lsctukes  on  the  rniLosorHY  or  hvmbvc, 

BY  PEOrCSSOE  WOLrOANG  YON  BIBVNDTVCKEE. 

V  ARious  are  the  roads  to  immortality ;  but,  however  vari¬ 
ous,  they  admit  of  this  classification, — the  legitimate  and  the 
illegitimate ;  the  former  being  applied  to  those  cases  where 
a  man  works  out  his  own  claim,  and  the  latter,  where  it  is 
worked  out  for  him  by  others,  or  by  accidental  circumstances. 
Sophroniscus  would  havo  never  been  heard  of  had  he  not  ac¬ 
cidentally  begotten  a  son,  Socrates;  but  Socrates  wanted  no 
accidental  circumstance  for  his  fame,  except,  perhaps,  the 
trifling  one  of  being  born.  However  repugnant  to  my  feelings 
illegitimacy  may  be,  still,  better  that  than  nothing  at  all. 
Firmly  impress^  with  this  conviction,  I  hasten  to  achieve  my 
immortality  by  communicating  to  the  world  the  labors  of  my 
deceased  friend,  I’rofessor  Wolfgang  Von  Bibundtucker,  who, 
after  a  life  of  folio-study,  came  over  to  Eagland,  made  him¬ 
self  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  language,  and  made 
every  arrangement  for  the  completion  of  the  grand  object  of 
his  life, — the  delivery  of  a  “Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  Humbug.”  He  chose  England  as  the  most  fitting 
scene.  Professor  Bibundtucker  had  a  most  cosmopolitan 
spirit,  and,  justly  considering  himself  a  denizen  of  the  uni- 
;  verse,  intended  to  have  spoken  to  the  world  at  large  through 
'  the  medium  of  the  “enlightened  and  liberal  British  public.” 

But,  alas !  for  the  fate  ef  Genius!  Professor  Wolfgang  Von 
,  Bibundtucker,  like  the  horse  of  the  experimentalist,  who.lied 
just  as  he  had  been  taught  to  live  without  food,  as  soon  as  ho 
j  had  completed  every  arrangement  for  making  his  fmtune  and 
!  his  fame,  died  of  stan  ation  in  a  remote  comer  ct'  the  universe 
known  as  St.  Gilos-in-tlie-Fields !  Many  a  time  has  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  laid  down  his  meerschaum,  and  shaking  his  head  with 
a  Burleigh  significance,  said,  “  Ah!  my  dear  sir,  philosophy  is 
a  great  thing,  but  wont  is  greater.  Philosophy  triumphs  over 
the  Past  and  the  Future;  but  the  Pr.isent— the  Present,  my 
dear  sir,  triumphs  over  it.”  It  proved  so,  unfortunately  for 
him. 

Death  is  often  a  eontref^ms — it  was  so  with  the  Professor. 
He  is  gathered  to  tlie  region  where  his  progenitors  awaited 
him ;  ^e  living  and  nsing  generation  suffer  by  his  loss.  Tho 
Professor  was  j^st  the  man  to  lecture  on  so  important  a  sub¬ 
ject.  Eameot  was  he,  and  eloquent ;  subtle,  yet  profound ; 

I  and,  whea  warmed,  not  even  Lord  Brougham  could  have com- 
I  peted  with  him  for  invective.  But  he  is  gone  from  us,  and 
’  all  that  remains  of  his  life-devotedness  is  the  Pro*pectus  of 
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his  lecture**,  and  some  few  stray  notes  found  amongst  his 
pipelightB !  When  my  friend  first  announced  to  me  his  inten-  1 
tion,  I  was  more  inclined  to  Iniu^h  than  to  enter  into  hh  views,  : 
but  he  checked  all  levity  with  a  pnifound  glance  of  his  single  | 
eye,  and  then  in  a  grave,  but  earnest  manner,  slowly  unfolded 
his  views.  1 

“  Humbug,  sir,*’  said  he,  “is  the  most  universal  of  passions.  | 
It  is  the  elemrtjt  by  which  we  are  supported  in  this  breathing  l 
world.  He  that  is  most  filled  with  it  rises  to  the  top,  while  i 
the  less  fortunate  sink  to  the  bottom.  Love,  sir,  w'as  called  by  I 
the  Grecian  sages— (a  profound  nation  the  Greeks,  and  great  | 
Humbugs !)— the  first  of  the  gods, — meaming  thereby  to  ex*  i 
elude  Humbug  from  the  highest  rank.  But  they  were  wrong,  j 
sir,  they  were  wrong.  Humbug  is  more  elemental  than  Love;  ; 
for  is  not  Love  full  of  Humbug  ?  I  would  ask  of  you,  sir,  is 
it  not  7” 

“  Without  doubt,”  I  replied. 

“  Of  course  it  is,  sir, — of  course  it  is.  Once,  sir,  when  I 
was  a  young  man,  with  a  great  deal  of  philosophy,  and  great 
ignorance,— for  I  had  little  of  that  highest  wisdom.  Humbug, 
—I  used  to  suppose  that  philosophy  was  the  greatest  thing  in 
life;  I  used  to  suppose  so,  sir.” 

“And  is  it  not  7  ”  I  inquired,  hurt  at  my  ideas  being  thus 
outraged,  “  is  it  not  7  ” 

Professor  Wolfgang  Von  Bihundtucker  smoked  away  furi¬ 
ously  without  uttering  a  syllable.  I  sat  “  breathless  like  a  nun,” 
expecting  his  reply. 

“  You  think  it  is,”  he  at  last  replied.  “  You  are  young,  sir, 
and  w'ill  grow  older,  when  you  will  learn,  sir,  that  it  is  not. 
You  will  learn,  sir,  that  so  far  from  philosophy  being  the  great¬ 
est  thing  in  life,  the  greatest  part  of  philosophy  is  Humbug, 
sir, — is  Humbug.”  And  he  continued  smoking  with  increas¬ 
ing  vehemence. 

“  Then,  Professor,  why  do  you  lecture  on  the  ‘  Philosophy 
of  Humbug  ?  '  ”  I  asked. 

“  Sir,  I  show  my  art  in  so  doing — there  is  Humbug  in  the 
very  amusement.  The  prevailing  Humbug  of  the  day  among 
the  millstone-visioned  everythinkingarian,  is  philosophy ;  noth¬ 
ing  goes  down  but  philosophy.  Teems  not  the  press  with  it  7 
Issue  not  works  daily  bearing  the  fine  titles  of  Philosophy  of 
Gardening,  Philosophy  of  Health,  Philosophy  of  Happiness, 
Philosophy  of  Travel,  Philosophy  of  Fiction,  Philosophy  of 
Hair-cutting,  &c.7  Surely  the  scientific  barber,  deeply  versed 
in  all  erudition  and  logical  accumen  of  the  curl-oblique,  the 
curl-ringlet,  or  the  curl-sausage,  or  the  metaphysics  of  wig  and 
whisker,  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  $opho»,  and  his  art  philo¬ 
sophy  7  May  not  the  great  pupils  of  the  great  Cocker  call 
their  labors  in  the  addition  and  substraction  of  figures  tlie 
Philosophy  of  Arithnvnic7  The  age  of  dull  and  plcxlding 
‘common  sense’  has  passed, — and  what  a  grand  successor  has 
sprung  up !  How  the  mind  expands  with  delight  and  won¬ 
derment,  as  it  reflects  on  that  refinement  of  intellect  now  per¬ 
vading  all  classes  !  Have  not  women  an  intense  craving  for 
the  name  of  Sophia  ?  We  have  now  sucking  philosophers 
and  lisping  logicicians, — matter  and  motion  in  the  cradle, — 
space  and  time  (wasted)  m  the  school-room, — women  theo¬ 
logians,  and  atheism  at  ‘  sweet  seventeen.’  Has  not  the  ‘  So¬ 
ciety  ’  published  an  analysis  of  Bacon’s  Novum  Organum, 
whereby  the  intellectual  chimney-sweep  (whom  we  may  in 
organomic  phraseology  term  one  of  the  idola  species,  or  ‘  idols 
•f  the  den  ’  )  will  be  enabled  to  philosophize  and  sweep  chim¬ 
neys  on  that  grand  ‘  method,’  and  tlie  tailor  to  cabbage  cloih 
by  induction  J  This,  sir,  is  the  age  of  philosophy,  conse¬ 
quently  of  Humbug ;  therefore,  to  give  my  lectures  a  title 
suited  to  the  public  taste,  I  call  them  the  *  Philosophy  of  j 
Humbug,’  O  si  sic  omnia !  ” 

Such  were  the  nature  of  his  confidential  outporings  on  this 
subject.  Oh  me  they  made  a  deep  impression ;  and  notliing 
can  exc©«»d  my  ivgret  at  his  not  living  to  publicly  enlighten  us 
on  this  subject.  TVw*  Prospectus,  which  I  have  still  in  my 
possession,  writicri  with  his  owm  dirty  fingers,  I  hero  subjoin  j 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  world. 

“PROSPECTUS 

OF  AN  INTENDED  COURSE  OF  TWELVE  LECTURES  ON 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HUMBUG, 

To  he  delivered  at  the  Rogal  Society  of  Literature,  by 

Professor  Wolfgmig  Von  Bihundtucker,  (of  Berlin). 

“  Humbug  is  os  universal  as  light — all  recognise  it,  all 
p^tise  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent — none  understand  it. 
To  understand  it,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  sciei^-e.  For¬ 
mula  are  required,  as  also  data— of  these  mankind  at*  igno-  ■ 
rant.  Professor  Wolgang  Von  Bihundtucker  has  made  it  a  ; 


study,— it  has  been  the  study  of  his  life, — he  has  the  formula 
and  data,  which  these  lectures  are  to  be  the  medium  of  spread¬ 
ing  over  the  civilized  world. 

“  A  clever  writer  has  said,  ‘  Deceit  is  the  strong  but  subtle 
chain  which  runs  through  all  the  members  of  a  society,  and 
links  them  together ;  trick  or  be  tricked  is  the  alteration ;  ’tis 
the  way  of  the  world,  and  without  it  intercourse  would 
drop.’  Deceit  is  the  daughter  of  Humbug— need  more  be 
said  7 

“  Humbug  has  fallen  into  disrepute  because  many  ignorant 
pretenders  {odi  profanum  vulgus! )  have  taken  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  without  previously  qualifying  themselves.  Why  have  they 
not  succeeded  7  Because  the  Philosophy  of  it  was  to  them  a 
sealed  book !  A  sickle  may  be  a  very  convenient  instrument  to 
clean  hedges  with ;  but  it  requires  a  steady  hand  and  a  razor 
for  a  chin. 

“  What  is  the  fruit  of  all  experience  (that  expensive  school¬ 
master),  of  all  the  boasted  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  to 
learn  how  to  rule  mankind  7 — and  how  can  you  rule  mankind 
but  by  Humbug  7 

“Humbug  is  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  Humbug;  an 
antithesis  worthy  of  note.  The  science  of  flattery  is  one 
branch  of  the  Philosophy  of  Hambug,  and  will  be  explained. 

“  In  the  course  of  twelve  lectures  every  point  of  t^  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  Humbug  will  be  developed,  and  rules  laid  down  for 
the  judicious  piactico  of  it,  such  as  cannot  fail  to  contribute 
toward  the  welfare  of  the  individual  in  particular,  and  that  of 
the  world  in  general.  Tickets  for  the  course.  Ten  Guineas. 

“  Vivat  Regina  !  ” 

Such  is  this  extraordinary  specimen;  a  fresh  indication  of 
the  “  march  of  mind.”  To  add  a  comment  would  be  super¬ 
fluous.  The  best  I  can  do  is  to  give  what  “  notes  ”  of  these 
intended  lectures  I  may  have.  Here  they  are. 

“  Humbug  in  emergencies — how  useful. — Domitius  Afar, 
the  celebrated  orator,  a  genius  and  a  Humbug,  on  being  pub¬ 
licly  contradicted  by  Caligula,  was  silent,  affecting  to  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  tyrant’s  eloquence.  Why,  gentlemen,  did  he 
not  try  his  accustomed  rhetoric  in  defence  7  Because  he  was 
a  Humbug.  Had  he  replied,  he  would  have  lost  his  head. 

I  can  fancy  the  Professor  elofiuently  expanding  on  this  illus¬ 
tration.  Again — 

“  On  the  expression  of  opinion. — Always  ascertain  people’s 
opinions,  that  you  may  regulate  the  expression  of  your  own. 
Do  not  always  assent  to  the  opinions  of  othei*s,  orin  time  your 
assent  will  not  be  worth  having ;  but  differ  with  science.” 

In  another  place  I  find  a  note  on 

“  The  science  of  differing  in  opinion. — Before  you  argue 
with  a  man,  ascertain  w  hether  the  opinion  he  is  advocating  is 
a  rooted  one,  or  merely  struck  off  in  the  heat  of  the  moment. 
If  the  former,  you  can  scientifically  humbug  him.  An  ignora¬ 
mus  would  under  sucli  circumstances  agree  with  the  roote<l 
opinion.  Short-sighted  fully ;  You,  instructed  in  the  science 
of  flattery,  would  differ  with  him ;  for  what  do  you  gain  by 
acquiescence  7  The  subject  drops,  but  you  differ.  This 
draws  him  out  to  establish  and  defend  his  position.  This  is 
all  you  can  desire.  You  continue  the  attack ;  but,  after  a  vig¬ 
orous  resistance,  you  gradually  yield.  You  see  the  perspicu¬ 
ity  of  his  reasoning,  the  applicability  of  his  analogies,  the 
depth  and  acuteness  of  his  analysis,  the  beauty  of  his  synthe¬ 
sis,  the  severity  of  his  induction,  and  the  irresistibility  of  his 
conclusion ! 

“  Do  this  with  science,  and  you  have  conquered  nobly.  His 
amour  propre,  how  exquisitely  gratified! — he  has  convinced 
you ! 

“  The  scientific  Humbug  will  make  himself  acquainted  with 
tlie  characteristics  of  those  with  whom  he  mingles.  To  those 
proud  of  ancestry,  in  what  a  lofty  and  sublime  strain  of  pane¬ 
gyric  can  he  soar ! — and  so  on  with  the  rest.” 

Another  is  headed- 

“  The  Humbug  of  Poetry. — People  admire  the  deep  feel¬ 
ing,  the  exquisite  pathos,  the  sublimity,  and  fanciful  touches 
of  poetry.  All  Humbug,  I  assure  you,  gentlemen!  A  man 
sitting  down  writing  feelings  which  he  does  not  feel,— labor¬ 
ing  sentiment  and  sublimity  inten  feet, — drawing  upon  Walk¬ 
er’ i  *  Dictionary  of  Rhymes  ’  for  assistance, — blotting,  and 
blotting,  and  altering,  this  they  call  poetry.  1  say,  gentle¬ 
men,  it  is  Humbug!  ” 

Another  has  merely  these  fragmentary  expressions  ! 

“  What  a  profound  Humbug  is  a  patriot,  and  a  physician, 
and  a  lawyer,  and  a  lecturer?  ” 

The  last  I  cannot  understand.  Query — Did  he  intend,  in 
his  zeal  for  the  exposition  of  Humbug,  to  expose  himself7 
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Of  •  deep  •ig:nificance,  no  doubt,  are  these  fragments  of  a  | 
great  mind,  could  we  but  fairly  penetrate  them;  but  if  they  ■ 
have  important  significance,  what  must  have  been  the  value  of  i 
the  “  Lectures,”  had  he  lived  to  deliver  them !  My  arithmetic  , 
will  not  carry  me  far  enough  to  calculate  it.  My  task  is  end-  i 
ed — I  have  shown  the  world  what  manner  of  man  it  had,  and  j 
what  it  has  lost !  A  marble  tablet  ought  to  be  erected  to  his  | 
memory  in  every  Royal  Society  in  Europe,  and  no  doubt  will  1 
soon  be.  I 


FLOWERS  AT  SEA. 

'  BY  MRS.  ABDY. 

“  This  morning  we  were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  boquet 
on  one  of  our  cabin  tables— lilies,  hyacinths,  daffodils,  violets,  and  ^ 
primroses  at  sea !  It  is  a  matter  of  ambition  with  us  to  cariy  into  | 
New- York  a  flower  still  fresh,  though  plucked  in  England.”— (From  i 
Mr.  Foster’s  Journal  of  the  First  Voyage  to  America  in  the  Great 
W  estern. 

Oh  !  dear  is  this  gift  from  a  kindly  hand. 

These  lovely  flowers  from  our  own  fair  land; 

By  a  gentle  spell  our  thoughts  they  lead 
To  the  violet  bank  and  the  primrose  mead ; 

Though  rocked  on  the  ocean’s  billowy  foam. 

Our  hearts  return  to  the  scenes  of  home. 

And  our  cherished  mends  and  our  youthful  hours 
Arise  at  the  sight  of  these  English  flowers. 

Let  us  long  delay  their  final  doom, 

Let  us  cheerfully  tend  their  fleeting  bloom  ; 

Perchance,  when  a  few  brief  days  are  o’er. 

We  may  land  our  prize  on  another  shore. 

And  surely  all  shall  unite  to  praise 
The  triumphant  science  of  modem  days. 

When  flowrets  culled  beneath  England’s  sky 
Shall  smile  in  America  ere  they  die  ! 

And  these  flowers  a  moral  may  convey  ; — 

To  strangers  we  bond  our  rapid  way. 

Let  us  bear  to  them  the  feelings  kind 
That  we  knew  in  the  land  we  left  behind  ; 

F rom  jealous  doubts  and  misgivings  free. 

May  our  countries  join  in  unity. 

And  may  days  of  friendly  trust  be  ours. 

Foretold  by  the  smile  of  these  English  flowers  ! 


A  CORSICAN  HUNT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times, 

Sir, — I  do  not  know  that  mention  has  yet  been  made  in 
your  columns  of  the  excellent  field-sports  of  our  island,  and  yet 
it  will  be  dilficult  to  find  in  Europe  a  country  better  stored  w’ith 
game  than  Corsica,  or  men  naturally  more  fond  of  the  chase 
than  the  Corsicans.  Fishing  and  hunting  are  with  us  pas¬ 
sions,  and  find  us  wonderfully  pleasant  occupation.  To  un¬ 
derstand  well  the  resources  we  find  in  them  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  seen  the  places  in  which  they  are  followed,  and 
to  have  assisted  at  one  of  the  almost  romantic  parties  w  Inch  so 
often  recur  in  your  country.  To  give  but  a  single  specimen  of 
these  amusements,  you  may  perhaps  like  to  hear  some  account 
of  a  hunt  w’hich  took  place  some  days  since  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Mozzolino  and  Luzzopejo,  near  Calvi. 

The  hunters  departing  from  Calenzana  at  daybreak,  arrived 
by  evening  in  the  valley  of  Mozzolino,  where  they  encamped 
fur  the  night.  As  soon  as  dawn  began  to  appear  four  peasants 
were  sent  out  with  dogs  to  boat  the  bush,  while  the  hunters  re¬ 
paired  to  difterent  posts  marked  out  for  them  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Marini,  director  of  tho  chase,  and  one  of  the  most  skilful  and 
distinguished  huntsmen.of  Corsica.  I  must  remark  here,  sir, 
that  hunting  has  not  been  carried  to  the  same  perfection  with 
us  as  with  you;  that  depends  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  tho 
country.  Thus,  among  us,  all  hunts,  whether  of  tho  stag,  of 
the  wild  boar,  or  even  small  game,  are  conducted  in  nearly  the 
same  way ;  always  on  foot,  without  horn  or  trumpet.  We  have 
no  other  means  of  rousing  the  wild  animals  than  the  cries  of 
the  dogs  and  the  men — no  other  means  of  getting  at  them  but 
the  musket  and  the  ambush. 

The  thickets,  which  we  call  mackis,  are  so  intricate  and  ex¬ 
tensive,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  fur  us  to  follow  the 
game  on  horseback,  or  to  use  any  other  method  of  reaching  it 
but  a  foot  chase.  While  one  part  of  the  huntsmen  are  engaged 
in  tracking  and  starting  tho  animals,  another  lies  in  ambush  at 
certain  points  where  they  know  beforehand  the  game  muse 
pass,  and  in  that  way  it  is  always  the  musket  that  does  ser¬ 


vice.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  they  rouse  a  stag,  wound  it, 
but  cannot  secure  the  prey;  such  is  the  strength  of  that  ani¬ 
mal  that,  though  coven'd  with  wounds,  and  losing  much  blood, 
it  escapes  the  pursuit  of  the  boldest  huntsmen.  So  that  if 
care  were  not  taken  to  start  boars,  harvs,  and  partridges,  at  the 
same  time  with  a  stag,  we  should  be  often  obliged  to  return  to 
our  tents  with  empty  hands,  without  having  gratified  the  vanity 
of  a  sportsman. 

The  huntsmen  then  were  at  their  respective  posts,  and  the 
quest  was  followed  with  ardor  and  determinati«>n.  A  signal 
was  soon  made  from  the  heights,  and  a  stag  of  pnnligious  size 
appeare«i.  The  dogs  at  once  set  on  him  in  the  plain,  and  ho 
was  immediately  hit  by  several  balls.  His  strength  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  seemed  doubled,  but  it  soon  deserted  him,  and  he  fell  ex¬ 
hausted  on  the  bank  of  a  rivulet.  While  some  of  the  hunts¬ 
men  were  busy  with  the  stag,  another  set  took  aim  at  a  herd  of 
wild  boars,  w’hich  now  showed  itself  in  great  force ;  eiglity  were 
counted ;  but  between  the  difliculty  of  the  ground,  and  the  dis¬ 
order  introduced  among  the  huntsmen,  by  the  diflerent  move¬ 
ments  made  to  reach  the  wounded  stag,  we  could  only  kill 
four.  The  others,  part  of  which  were  wounded,  efl'ected  their 
escape. 

VVe  now  turned  our  attention  to  the  smaller  game.  W e  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  direction  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Mezzolino, 
where  the  localities  are  so  favourable,  and  the  game  in  such 
great  abundance,  that  in  a  few  hours  we  killed  15  hares  and 
about  100  partridges.  The  manager  of  the  hunt,  Mr.  Joseph 
Marini,  had  his  firelock  still  loade<l,  while  the  huntsmen  were 
passing  from  one  valley  to  the  other;  a  covey  of  partridges 
suddenly  rose ;  he  fired  at  one,  and  hit  it  at  the  junction  of  the 
neck,  which  he  severed  from  the  body.  I  state  this  fact  that 
you  may  remark  the  address  of  our  huntsmen. 

This  hunt,  favoured  by  splendid  weather,  which  is  very  ge¬ 
neral  in  our  country,  was  one  of  the  luckiest  that  has  been 
known.  The  valleys  of  Mozzolino  and  Luzzopejo  approach 
the  sea  on  the  side  of  Galeria.  The  Faugo,  a  river  which 
crosses  a  part  of  the  forest,  throws  itself  into  the  gulf  below  tho 
town  of  Genois,  and  forms  in  that  place  a  kind  of  marsh  bor¬ 
dered  by  willows,  on  which  the  wild  vine  climbs;  the  spot  is 
full  of  water-fowl ;  and  you  may  have  excellent  sport  there 
with  the  mallard,  the  sea-duck,  and  a  particular  kind  of  wild 
goose. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  enables  sportsmen  to  indulge 
themselves  with  the  pleasure  of  net-fishing,  line-fishing,  and 
shell-fish  gathering.  So  you  see,  sir,  we  are  not  so  much  to 
;  be  pitied  in  the  sad  solitudes  of  our  mountains,  since  they  offer 
so  many  sources  of  diversion.  Alas  !  what  will  become  of  us 
when  they  have  cut  down  our  fon>sts,  and  pierced  our  bushes 
with  high  roads  7  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

COLON N A  LECA. 
Sablonniero  Hotel,  London,  Doc.  3. 


I  N  E  W  SO  N  G. 

BY  THK  LATE  THOMAS  HAYNES  BAYLV. 

i 

It  was  a  dream  of  p«’rfect  bliss, 

:  Too  beautiful  to  last, 

I  seem’d  to  w'elcome  back  again 
The  bright  days  of  the  pMt ! 

[  was  a  boy — my  mimic  ship 

Sail’d  down  the  village  stream, 
And  I  was  gay  and  innocent— 

But  ah!  it  was  a  dream. 

I  And  soon  I  left  the  cliililish  toy 

For  those  of  manhood’s  choice. 
The  beauty  of  a  woman’s  form. 

The  sweetness  of  her  voice : 

I  tho^ht  she  gave  me  blameless  love, 
1  Tne  nursling  of  esteem — 

And  that  such  love  I  merited ; 

But  ah  !  it  was  a  dream  ! 

I  saw  my  falsehood  wound  her  heart, 

I  saw  her  cheek  grow  pale, 

But  o’er  her  fate  tlic  vision  threw 
A  bright  delusive  veil : 

I  thought  she  liv’d,  and  that  I  saw 
Our  bridal  torches  gleam  ; 

And  I  was  ha|>py  writh  my  bride— 

But  ah  !  It  was  a  dream  ! 
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AUBER  AND  HIS  NEW  OPERA. 

*  The  Fairy  Lake/  the  laat  of  Auber’s  operas,  shows  in  a 
striking  light  the  decaying  power  of  this  popular  and  once  de¬ 
servedly  esteemed  composer.  Auber  now  writes  with  such 
rapidity  that  he  has  no  time  to  bestow  any  thing  like  reflec¬ 
tion  on  any  of  his  works.  They  come  from  his  hands  crude 
and  ill-digested,  as  the  effusions  of  the  veriest  tyro ;  and  were 
it  not  for  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  instrumentation,  which 
throws  dust  in  the  eyes  of  his  auditors,  they  would  be  rated 
according  to  their  real  desert,  as  unequivocal  trash.  Here  ; 
and  there,  for  Auber  cannot,  if  be  would,  be  uniformly  dull,  j 
glimpses  of  his  former  power,  which  enchanted  us  so  lately 
in  ‘  La  Muette  de  Portici,’  ‘  Fra  Diavolo,’  ‘  La  Financ6e,’and  ■ 
the  gorgeous  and  under-rated  ‘  Gustave,*  appear  like  evanes-  i 
cent  dreams,  their  appearance  and  hasty  departure  making 
the  remaining  dullness  even  more  dull  and  insupportable. 

Putting  aside  the  ‘  Domino  Noir,’  the  ‘  Bayadere,’  and  the 
charming  ‘  L’Estocq,’  all  his  latter  operas  are  open  to  the  se¬ 
verest  censure ;  not  on  account  of  any  defect  in  musical  acu-  j 
men,  but  for  continued  and  tiresome  repetition  of  the  worst 
peculiarities  of  his  own  w'orks.  His  invention,  in  which,  but 
ten  years  ago,  only  Rossini  could  rival  him,  is  virtually  de¬ 
part^  *  to  that  dreary  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  re¬ 
turns.’  His  fancy,  once  so  felicitously  bright,  so  elherially 
sparkling,  is  utterly  and  irrecoverably  dead.  His  melodies 
are  thoroughly  deiKient  in  tliat  healthy  freshness  for  which 
they  were  fonnerly  invariably  distinguished,  even  in  their  most 
popular,  and,  so  to  speak,  vulgar  phases.  In  fine,  Auber,  the 
once  great  and  original,  the  ever-to-be  esteemed  and  admired,  i 
for  we  ought  not  to  allow  his  ancient  lustre  to  be  extinguished 
by  his  present  lamented  dimness,  the  former  magician  of  the 
second  sphere  of  the  heaven  of  music,  the  most  widely  popu¬ 
lar,  and  prodigiously  fanciful  (though  hardly  ever  imagina¬ 
tive)  composer  in  the  whole  range  of  musical  history,  is  vir¬ 
tually  extinguished  in  the  domain  of  art.  His  influence,  un-  : 
happily,  still  remains,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  numerous  operas 
of  his  miserable  and  feeble  imitators,  of  w’hich  he  has  as  many, 
aye,  even  more,  than  Rossini. 

What  are  the  eflTasions  of  such  small  spirits  as  Adam,  Ha- 
lery,  Grisar,  and  twenty  more  of  the  same  calibre,  but  poor 
and  lustreless  mimicry  of  the  defects  of  this  really  great  gen¬ 
ius? — himself  at  the  present  moment,  (in  which  he  presents  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  Rossini)  on  an  equality  with  his  mea¬ 
gre  nnd  inventionless  disciples.  The  style  of  Auber  has  had  I 
a  far  greater  influence  over  the  age  than  that  of  Rossini ;  it 
has  tinged  deeply  the  works  of  all  the  modern  Italian  compo¬ 
sers,  and  of  nearly  all  the  Germans.  This  we  assert  without 
fear  of  being  accused  of  paradox,  though  a  fact  not  hitherto 
observed.  Wo  have  only  to  call  the  operas  of  the  Italians,  j 
and  the  instrumental  works  ('especially  overtures')  of  the  most 
popular  Germaus,  to  support  our  opinion. 

As  for  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Marliani,  and  their  tribe — they 
are  quite  as  much  indebted  to  Auber  as  to  Rossini.  Their 
harmonies,  which  have  as  great  an  influence  on  the  character 
of  their  music,  as  their  melodies,  are  invariably  F'rench,  and 
therefore  Aul)er-i«A,  Auber  being  the  decided  representative 
of  the  modern  French  school,  having  dethroned  the  once  om¬ 
nipotent  Beildieu.  Their  use  of  sequences  of  sevenths,  of  the 
sharp-fifth,  of  the  confusion  of  the  major  nnd  minor  modes, 
&c.,  all  peculiarities  originating  in  Auber,  and  profusely  scat¬ 
tered  over  his  works,  proclaims  them  at  once  his  followers,  i 
and  gives  the  predominant  coloring  to  their  manner.  We 
must  humbly  confess  our  absolute  inability  to  distinguish  the 
difierence  between  any  two  of  these  composers.  Bellini,  the 
most  popular  (and  the  worst  musician )  of  the  pack,  indulges 
perhaps  more  froqtiently  in  those  monotonous  and  sickly  ean- 
tabile  solos,  written  for  the  sake  of  displaying  the  charlatanic 
eccentricities  of  perhaps  the  greatest  musical  quack  in  all  Eu¬ 
rope— Signor  Rubini ,  — but  this  peculiarly  nauseating  trait  is 
indulged  in,  more  or  less,  by  all  of  th?m.  Donizetti,  in  his 
‘  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,’  is  absolutely  somniferous  with  the 
profusion  of  eantabiles,  a  la  Rubini,  in  the  last  act ;  so  much 
to,  that  we  invariably  utter  a  mental  ejaculation  of  thanksgiv-  ■ 
ing  to  heaven  when  the  singer  falls  dead  into  the  arms  of  his  i 
attendant.  Mercadanto  has  less  of  this  than  any  of  his  com-  ' 
patriots,  is  by  far  the  best  musician,  and  the  only  one  who  im¬ 
itates  Rossinit  (entirely)  and  owes  nothing  to  Auber.  He 

*  Who  may  safely  bo  cited  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  that  musical 
degeneracy  which  has  driven  Cherubini,  and  even  Rossini  from  Italy.  ! 

t  Perhaps  wo  may  also  except  Pacini,  the  composer  of  L’VltimoGi-  ! 
orno  di  Pompeia 


i  cannot,  however,  boost  one  atom  m  ire  originality  than  tin* 
j  rest. 

As  for  the  modern  German  composers,  their  overtures  are 
I  invariably  Auber  Germanized,  and  rendered  thereby  infinitely 
I  less  amusing.  We  must  confess  that  we  prefer  tho  overture 
of  “  La  Muette  de  Portici,”  to  the  whole  mass  of  them.  Lind- 
pointer,  Lobe,  Kalliwoda,  Marschner,  (almost  always,)  and 
a  host  of  others,  too  numerous  and  too  stupid  to  particularize, 
are  all  open  to  the  accusation  of  tincturing  their  overtures  (in 
general  weak  and  puerile)  with  Auben'sm*  ad  infinitum.  Of 
course,  we  need  scarcely  say,  tliat  we  include  not  in  this  cata¬ 
logue  the  musician-like  overtures  of  Spohr,  the  splendid  crea¬ 
tions  of  Mendelssohn,  or  the  dullness  of  Schneider  and  Kuhlau, 
only  like  themselves.  As  for  Lachner  (so  much  vaunted,)  Hil¬ 
ler,  and  Maurer,  we  at  once  profess  an  utter  disrelish  of  their 
works,  Hector  Berlioz,  the  pet  of  the  continent,  we  must  con¬ 
fess  our  inability  to  comprehend ;  and  we  venture  to  say,  that 
he  is  not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to — Bennett,  Macfarren,  and 
Mudie;  much  less  can  we  think  of  comparing  him  to  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  or  Spohr. 

To  conclude  tliis  long  digression,  tho  influence  of  Auber  has 
extended  itself  to  two  of  the  must  eminent  English  musicians, 
Balfe  and  Edward  Loder— the  former  (who  copies,  however, 
from  Rossini)  capable,  if  he  would  condescend  to  study  and 
reflect,  of  becoming  an  ornament  to  his  art  and  the  latter,  if 
he  would  only  condescend  to  reflect,  by  nature  with  all 
tho  requisites  for  a  composer  of  the  very  highest  order.  Balfs 
only  supports  us  in  this  opinion  by  his  fine  instrumentation, 
clearness  of  design,  and  prodigious  facility ;  occasionally  only 
betraying  his  real  power;  but  Loder,  in  addition  to  all  this,  in 
a  much  greater  degree,  has  scattered  over  his  numerous 
works,  evidences  of  a  power  inferior  to  few,  if  any,  existing 
composers.  We  must,  however,  in  justice  avow,  that  it  yet 
remains  for  him  to  show  what  he  can  effect  in  instrumental 
music ;  though  w’e  confidently  believe  that  he  can  if  he  chooses, 
make  himself  fully  worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  three 
great  names  that  modern  English  art  is  proud  to  boast  of.  He 
would  doubtless  be  offended  at  our  suggesting  that  he  should 
study  for  a  time  the  highest  departments  of  musical  composi¬ 
tion,  viz.  symjihonies,  quartets,  concertos,  overtures,  &c.,  under 
Cipriani  Potter,  the  first  master  in  Europe,  with  (perhaps)  the 
solitary  exception  of  Cherubini ;  but  maugre  his  anger,  for 
which  we  stand  fully  prepared,  we  do  suggest  it,  and  he  may 
take  it  as  he  pleases : 

*  mediocribus  esse  poetis 
Non  homines,  non  Di,  non  concessere  columns.’ 

The  same  applies  to  music,  even  more  essentially,  and  Hor¬ 
ace  must  therefore  be  our  mediator  with  Mr.  Edward  Loder, 
and  satisfy  his  dcbibtless  accumulating  irascibility.  Ravenous 
a  nos  moutons.  What  has  the  French  composer  led  us  to  ir 
sinuate?  Simply  this  :  that  Genins,  though  admirable  and  de¬ 
sirable,  is  in  no  way  endurable,  unless  accompanied  by  study, 
reflection,  and  an  indomitable  perseverance  in  acquiring  every 
resource  in  the  boundless  field  of  ait. 

A  composer,  a  painter,  a  poet,  or  a  novelist,  thotrgh  super¬ 
ficial,  may  so  dazzle,  for  a  time,  by  his  brilliancy,  tho  eyes  of 
even  the  discerning,  that  they  shall  become  blind  to  his  faults  ; 
but  when  his  star  shall  have  receded,  when  the  fire"  of  his 
young  invention  shall  be  put  out,  and  shall  no  more  cast  around 
him  a  deceptive  glare  of  light,  rigid  and  philosophic  criticism 
steps  forth  and  erases  his  name  from  the  catalogue  of  the  glo¬ 
rious,  uttering  these  words  :  “  Thou  hast  fulfilled  thy  mission, 
which  was  a  moment  of  glory  in  the  great  ocean  of  eternity  ; 
thy  course  has  been  as  that  of  the 

‘  beam-like  ephemeris 
Whose  path  is  the  liglitiiing's.’ 

Thy  soul  was  not  of  the  giant  order  of  the  mighty  dead :  bo 
thou  for  over  blotted  out  for  the  memory  of  the  worthy.  Thy 
name  shall  be  as  a  thing  which  was  not ;  and  thy  melodies,  of 
which  thou  hast  been  more  prodigal  than  the  nightingale,  who 
signs  a  continuous  stream,  shall  be  scattered  and  lust,  like  the 
milk  of  the  Arab  maiden  in  the  desert — some  to  the  mountains, 
some  to  the  plains,  and  some  to  the  deesd  waters  of  oblivion. 
Such  as  remain  shall  not  bring  thee  glory,  but  shall  in  the 
maze  of  time  be  attributed  to  others  who  have  known  thee  not. 
Thou  hast  written  thy  thoughts  on  the  sand,  and  the  wind 
has  dispersed  them  to  nonentity. '' 

Such,  allegorically  speaking,  will  be  the  doom  of  Auber, 
and  all  like  Auber,  who  make  a  profane  use  of  the  greatest 
endowment  of  our  nature— sacred  and  revered  genius. 


Potms  Washington  AUsion — 3foore*s  Last  Song. 
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POEMS  BY  WASHINGTON  ALLSTON.  j 

I  am  truly  delighted  with  the  great  curioaitv  and  interest 
you  express  in  regard  to  Allston;  for  I  love  in  him  the  man,  j 
the  painter,  and  the  poet.  He  still  lives  in  retirement  at  Cam- 
bridge-port,  the  life  of  an  artist,  hipped  in  dreams  elysian,  and 
making,  to  use  his  own  words —  | 

“  the  body’s  indolence  j 

The  vigor  of  the  mind.” 

Incited  by  what  you  said,  I  took  from  the  shelf,  this  even-  I 
ing,  his  little  volume  of  poems,  and  passed  a  couple  of  de- 
li^tful  hours  amid  his  magic  landscapes.  I  have  often  read 
the  *^Sylpht  of  the  Seasons,''  but  never  with  so  much  delight 
as  this  evening.  It  is  full  of  lieauliful  pictures ;  as  are  all  his 
poems.  Indeed,  I  think  him  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of 
the  English  poets.  This  little  volume  is  a  gallery  filled  with 
delicious  landscapes,  and  forms  and  faces  of  ideal  beauty, 
much  resembling  those  he  has  painted  on  canvass.  He  is  a 
great  artist  in  words  as  well  as  in  colors.  But  in  his  case,  as 
in  that  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  fame  of  the  painter  has  eclipsed 
that  of  the  poet. 

That  you  may  not  think  that  I  speak  unwisely  and  at  ran¬ 
dom,  I  will  send  you  a  few  passages  from  among  those  which 
have  particularly  struck  me  this  evening,  for  I  do  not  believe 
you  have  a  copy  of  his  poems,  though  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  confess  it. 

Here  is  a  landscape  worthy  of  the  master.  The  Sylph  of 
Summer,  whose  “golden  hair  half  veils  her  sunny  eyes,”  is 
speaking. 

“  And  then,  as  grew  thy  languid  mood, 

To  some  embow’ring  silent  wood 
I  led  thy  careless  way ; 

Where  hieh  from  tree  to  tree  in  air 
Thou  sanest  the  spider  string  her  snare 
So  bright!  as  if  entangled  there 
The  sun  had  left  a  ray 

Or  lur’d  thee  to  some  beetling  steep 
To  mark  the  deep  and  quiet  sleelp 
That  wrapt  the  tarn  below ; 

And  mountain  blue  ard  forest  green 
Inverted  on  its  planes  serene. 

Dim  gleaming  through  the  filmy  sheen 

That  glaz’d  the  painted  show.”  ! 

Then  here  is  a  sea-piece ;  a  vessel  with  its  dim  reflection  in  \ 
the  water  at  night.  j 

“  Then,  wrapt  in  night,  the  scudding  bark,  I 

(That  seem’d,  self^pois'd  amid  the  dark,  ' 

Through  upper  air  to  leap,)  | 

Beheld,  from  thy  most  fearful  height. 

The  rapid  dolphin's  azure  light 
Cleave,  like  a  living  meteor  bright. 

The  darkness  of  the  deep.” 

Another  sea-piece,  in  November. 

X  “  And  led  thee,  when  the  storm  was  o’er, 

To  hear  the  sullen  ocean  roar. 

By  dreadful  calm  opprest; 

Which  still,  though  nut  a  breeze  was  there, 

No  mountain  billows  heav’d  in  air, 

As  if  a  thing  of  life  it  trere  \ 

That  strove  in  vain  for  rest." 

Then  see,  what  a  delicious  picture  follows  ’  Can  anything 
be  more  exquisitely  beautiful  than  this  description  of  one  of 
the  commonest  things  in  nature — the  frost-work  on  a  window! 

“  Or  see  at  dawn  of  eastern  light 
The  frosty  toil  of  Fays  by  night, 

On  pane  of  casement  clear. 

Where  bright  the  mimic  glaciers  shine, 

And  Alps,  with  many  a  mountain  pine. 

And  armed  knights  from  Palestine 
In  winding  march  appear." 

Tliere  is  a  whole  poem  in  those  last  four  lines  ;  and  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  find  any  other  four  lines  in  all  the  range  of 
poetry,  which  could  present  at  once  to  the  imagination  so  ma¬ 
ny  br  lliant  images. 

These  passages  aie  from  the  “  Sylphs  of  the  Seasons.”  In  j 
thy^  other  poems  you  will  find  much  of  the  same  power  of  de¬ 
scription.  For  example,  the  flight  of  Mercury,  in  the  “  Two 
Painters.”  ! 


Nor  aught  is  seen  his  course  to  mark, 

Save  when  athwart  the  region  dark. 

His  brazen  helm  is  spied  afar. 

Bright-trailing  like  a  falHng  star. 

I  think  these  passages  will  sustain  me  in  what  I  said  above 
of  Allston’s  power  of  painting  in  words.  But  he  is  gifted 
with  higher  poetic  power  than  this— -with  the  power  of  repre¬ 
senting  in  language,  forms  and  images  purely  ideal.  In  proof 
take  these  two  sonnets.  I  fVeely  say,  Uiat  1  remember  none 
of  Michael  Angelo’s  which  are  superior. 

I.  O.N  81ui:i.NG  TIIK  PICTt  RE  OK  ifiOLUi). 

SY  rELEOSINO  TIBSSLOI. 

Full  well,  Tibraldi,  did  thy  kindred  mind 
The  mighty  spell  of  Boneroti  own. 

Like  one  who,  reading  magic  words,  received 
The  gift  of  intercourse  with  worlds  unknown, 

'Twas  thine,  decyph' ring  Nature's  mystic  leaves, 

To  hold  strange  converse  with  the  viewless  wind; 

To  see  the  spirits  in  embodied  forms. 

Of  gales  and  whirlwinds,  hurricanes  and  storms. 

For  lo!  ob«*dient  to  thy  bidding,  teems 

Fierce  Into  shape  their  stem  relentless  Lord ; 

His  form  of  motion  ever-n*8tless  seems; 

Or,  if  to  rest  inclin’d  his  turbid  soul. 

On  Hecla’s  top  to  stretch,  aiul  give  the  word 
To  subject  winds,  that  sweep  the  desert  pole. 

II.  ON  REMBRANDT; 

OCCASIONED  BY  HIS  PICTURE  OP  JACOB’S  DREAM. 

As  in  that  twilight,  superstitious  age 

When  all  beyond  the  nairow  grasp  of  mind 
Seem’d  fraught  with  meanings  of  supernal  kind, 

W’hen  e’en  the  learned  philosophic  sage, 

Wont  with  the  stars  tliniugh  boundless  space  to  range, 
Listen’d  with  rov’rence  to  the  changeling’s  tale  ; 

E’en  so,  thou  strangest  of  all  beings  strange  ! 

E’en  so  thy  visionary  scenes  I  hail ; 

That  like  the.  rambling  of  an  idiot's  speech. 

No  image  giving  of  a  thing  on  earth. 

Nor  thought  significant  in  Reason's  reach. 

Yet  in  their  random  shadowings  give  birth 

To  thoughts  and  things  from  other  worlds  that  come. 
And  fill  the  soul,  and  strike  the  reason  dumb. 

I  am  sure  you  will  admire  these  passages  as  much  as  1  do, 
and  recognize  in  them  the  same  genius  that  you  do  in  Allston’s 
paintings.  And  yet  all  these  things  were  written  in  his  youth, 
when  the  spring  of  life,  like  his  own  poetic  spring, 

“  with  living  melody 
Of  birds  in  choral  symphony. 

First  wak’d  his  soul  to  poi*sy. 

To  piety  and  love.” 


MOORE’S  LAST  SONG. 

The  coirespondcnt  of  the  Star  says  :  “  After  a  long  pause, 
Moore  has  reappeared  in  the  character  of  poet  and  composer. 
Six  songs  htve  just  been  published,  of  which  he  has  written 
the  words,  ar  d  to  which  he  has  given  tlie  music.  TUe  follow¬ 
ing  (which  is  the  best)  will  show  that  the  old  vein  is  by  no 
means  workec'  out,  and  that  his  muse,  if  not  as  gay  and  spir¬ 
ited  as  it  was  in  days  of  yore,  is  as  graceful  and  melodious :  ” 

When  to  sad  music  silent  you  listen. 

And  tears  in  those  eye-lids  tremble  like  dew, 

Oh !  then  there  dwells  in  tliose  eyes,  os  they  glisten, 

A  sweet,  holy  charm  tliat  mirtli  never  knew. 

But  when  some  lively  strain,  resounding, 

Lights  up  the  sunshine  of  joy  on  tliat  brow. 

Oh !  then,  the  young  d6er,  o’er  the  hills  bounding. 

Was  ne’er  in  its  mirth  so  graceful  as  thou. 

When  on  the  skies  at  midnight  thou  gazesr, 

A  light  so  divine  thy  features  then  wear, 

That,  wlien  to  some  planet  tliy  bright  eye  thou  raisest. 
We  feel ’t  is  thy  home  thou  art  looking  for  there. 

But  when  the  word  for  the  gay  dance  is  given. 

So  buoy*ant  thy  spirit,  so  heartfelt  thy  mirth. 

Oh !  then  we  say,  ne’er  leave  earth  for  heaven. 

But  linger  still  here,  to  make  heaven  of  earth! 
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To  Alura — A  Legend  of  New  -  York. 


TO  ALURA. 

Tell  me  the  hour — the  sacred  hour, 

When  thou  art  resign’d  to  Feeling’s  power, 

When  thy  lip  is  not  wreath’d  with  affected  mirth. 

And  thy  words  are  not  breath’d  for  the  dull  cold  earth ! 
When  thy  heart*dew8  are  wept,  and  thy  fancies  receive 
Fresh  sweetness  of  thought  from  th«  tears  that  they  leave  : 

Tell  me  that  hour — that  sacred  hour — 

I  would  then  be  a  pilgrim,  sweet  saint,  to  thy  bower! 

Tell  me  the  hour — the  lonely  hour. 

When  thou  art  all  rapt  in  Music’s  power—- 
When  thy  lute  is  not  strung  for  the  cold  or  gay. 

And  thy  spirit  hath  flung  its  light  mirth  awayj 
When  thy  soul  is  subdued  into  twilight  repose. 

And  thy  soft  voice  is  brealli’d  like  the  sigh  of  a  rose 
Tell  me  that  hour — that  lonely  houi^ 

I  would  then  be  a  pilgrim,  sweet  saint,  to  thy  bower ! 

J.  Aucustinc  Wade. 


A  LEGEND  OF  NEW-YORK. 

Some  seventy  years _  since,  when  New'-Y'ork  was  somewhat  of 
a  different  city  to  what  it  now  is,  and  steamers  laden  with 
cargoes  of  actresses,  dancers,  and  monkeys,  were  nut  even 
thought  or  dreamed  of,  and  when  a  goodly  vessel  laden  with 
merchandise  was  considered  a  more  important  affair  than  the 
arrival  of  a  tragedian,  or  a  troop  of  goats  and  monkeys  ;  we 
say,  some  seventy  years  since,  toward  the  close  of  a  beautiful 
autumnal  evening,  a  vessel  was  observed  standing  in  toward 
New-York  ;  her  hull  was  long  and  low  ;  she  was  taut-rigged, 
witli  raking  masts ;  her  jib,  flying  jib,  mainsail,  and  foretop¬ 
sail  set,  and  had  every  appearance  of  making  the  harbor. — 
Suddenly,  however,  she  tacked ;  and  a  boat  was  lowered  and 
pulled  toward  the  shore  ;  by  the  time,  however,  she  had  pulled 
in,  it  had  become  quite  dark,  and  the  idlers  had,  one  by  one, 
passed  away,  so  that  the  landing-place  was  literally  clear;  a 
gentleman  landed  from  the  boat,  whose  dress  partly  bespoke 
him  as  a  naval  man,  though  the  richness  of  the  various  arti¬ 
cles  he  wore  indicated  him  to  be  one  of  no  ordinary  rank ;  for 
although  it  was  not  the  dress  of  a  British  naval  ofHccr,  yet 
there  was  something  that  plainly  showed  he  was  one  used  to 
command;  in  person,  he  might  be  about  hve-and-thirty,  but 
with  a  complexion  so  swarthy  and  sunburnt,  that  it  would  bo 
difficult  to  say  whether  he  was  over  or  under  that  age ;  a  w  o- 
man  (and  they  are  kwii  judges  of  looks)  would  have  gazed 
after  him,  and  thought,  perlraps,  just  such  a  one  would  she 
have  chosen  as  a  model  for  admiration,  for  women  will  form 
models  in  tlieir  imaginations  to  love,  though  it  is  but  rarely 
such  an  object  ever  becomes  tlieir  partner  tlirough  life ;  the 
stranger,  however,  pushed  on  through  the  narrow’  streets, 
merely  asking  for  the  residence  of  one  Ephraim  Dodds,  a 
worthy,  pains-taking  man,  but  poor  withal,  and  one  whose 
speculations  had  rarely  turned  out  w  ell. 

He  was  busied  in  the  evening,  on  which  our  story  opens, 
looking  over  his  ledger,  when  the  dour  of  his  counting  house 
opened,  and  a  stranger  presented  himself. 

‘‘Your  name  is  Ephraim  Dodds!” 

“It  is,  Sir,  and  yours  7” 

“  No  matter;  1  know’  you.  Sir,  by  report,  for  on  honest 
worthy  man,  but  a  very  poor  one !  Look  from  your  window, 
and,  if  the  darkness  will  allow  you,  can  you  decipher  aught  of 
a  goodfly  vessel,  standing  off  in  tlie  distance  7  That  vessel  is 
laden  w  ith  goods  so  rare  and  rich  that  its  cargo  w  ould  make 
the  fortune  of  the  richestmerchantof  New  York;  I  would  con¬ 
fide  that  cargo  to  you,  not  making  you  the  mere  agent,  but  as  a 
partner.” 

“  Ephraim  stared  hard  at  the  stranger,  atid  bethought  him 
of  idl  the  legends  he  had  heard  of  the  devil  tempting  men  in 
their  hour  of  need,  but  still  he  listened.” 

“  It  matters  little.  Master  Dodds,  who  and  what  I  am, 
since  ’ris  littls  to  the  puqiosc,  but  suffering  has  laid  its  heavy 
hand  upon  me  ;  my  poor,  poor  I’aquita,  sleeps  in  peace ;  for 
my  sake  she  endured  all— much  that  woman  could.  Ah,  Sir! 
you  know  not  what  it  is  returning  to  one  you  had  for  months 
been  yearmng  to  see,  to  find  her  gone  from  you  forever,  broken¬ 
hearted  from  the  gibes  and  taunts  of  those  who  should  have 
protected  her;  but  she  did  not  dare  avow  her  marriage,  and — 
but  no  more;  she  left  me.  Sir,  a  child,  a  girl,  whose  features 
arc  as  like  her  mother’s  as  nature  I’ould  have  formed  them.  1 
would  not  she  should  be  with  her  mother’s  friends,  to  have  the 
same  measure  of  unkindnoss  meted  out  to  her  as  was  her  poor 


mother’s  fate.  No,  Sir,  1  would  not  it  should  be  so ;  and  this 
brings  me  to  the  purpose  of  my  interview.  If  you  will  take 
charge  of  the  cargo,  one-half  is  your  own,  the  otlier  is  to  be  my 
daughter’s,  and  you  must  use  them  both  in  such  way  as  seems 
best  suited  to  your  judgement.” 

“  And  the  girl,”  exclaimed  Dodds,  not  seeing  the  thing  ex 
actly  in  all  its  bearings. 

“  She  w'ill  be  placed  with  one  upon  whom  I  can  rely ;  that 
charge  is  not  with  you;  and  W'hen  you  are  called  upon  to  ac¬ 
count  for  her  fortune,  you  will,  1  know,  be  ready.  What  say 
you.  Master  Dodds  7”  Ephraim  paused  a  moment  to  con¬ 
sider,  but  the  reflection  was  apparently  a  satisfactory  one,  for 
turning  to  the  stranger,  he  said,  “I  am  content;  there  is  my 
hand  upon  the  bargain.” 

The  following  morning  found  Master  Ephraim  Dodds  one 
of  the  richest  merchants  in  New  York.  *  *  * 

Puss  we  over  now  a  space  of  some  seventeen  years,  and 
still  lingering  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  cast  our  eyes 
upon  one  of  the  neatest  cottages  the  thriftiest  housewife  could 
desire;  both  before  and  behind  was  a  garden,  tastefully  ar¬ 
ranged  with  such  trees  and  plants  as  the  sea-breezes  w'ould 
pemjit  to  grow,  and  within  the  lattices  flowers,  whose  delicate 
natures  required  more  protection ;  along  side  on  the  beach  was 
drawn  up  a  large  boat,  and  toward  the  sea  was  a  rudely  con¬ 
trived  arbor,  with  a  most  primitive  looking  seat  and  table. 
The  owner  of  tlie  cottage  was  nji  Englishman,  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Newcastle,  who  had  passed  nearly  all  his  life  at 
sea.  Owen  Block  was  a  true  specimen  of  the  English  sailor, 
his  wife  was  a  quiet,  sedate  woman,  who  seemed  rather  su|>e- 
rior  to  her  husband.  The  greatest  attraction,  how-ever,  was 
their  daughter,  the  pretty  Marian.  Great  pains  had  been  be¬ 
stowed  by  Block  upon  her  education,  and  her  room,  which  W’as 
tasU'fully  adorned  w  ith  drawings  by  herself,  showed  that  she 
had  attained  no  mean  ])roficiency  as  an  artist.’’ 

There  was  a  circumstance,  however,  which  caused  much 
excitement  in  the  neighborhood,  namely,  the  frequent  visits  of 
Walter  Dodds,  the  only  son  of  the  principal  magistrate  of  New 
York,  and  the  wonder  was  the  little  anxiety  that  Master  Block 
gave  himself  about  the  circumstance,  though  (|uick  and  quar¬ 
relsome  enough  on  otlier  occasions ;  some  turned  up  their  noses, 
and  said,  “  Does  he  think  W’ alter  Dodds  will  mairy  her  7  but 
not  be,  indeed  ;  Master  Block  will  soon  repent  his  vain  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  wish  that  he  hod  more  tnoderate  riew  s  for  his  daugh¬ 
ter.” 

But  the  N-isits  of  his  son  became  known  at  last  to  the  old 
magistrate;  and  full  of  magisterial  ire,  he  determined  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  matter  in  jierson,  and  accordingly  betook  himself 
to  the  cottage. 

Ow’en  Block  was  somewhat  surprised  one  morning,  by  a 
visit  from  the  magistrate,  and  quickly  stowing  away  a  suspi 
cious-looking  anker  of  spirits,  seemed  prepared  for  what 
might  follow’.  ' 

“  Your  name  is  Owen  Block,  1  believe7  ” 

“  The  same,  at  your  service  !  ” 

“  You  have  a  daughter,  I  believe.” 

“  I  have.” 

“  And  you  are  trying  to  draw  ray  son  into  a  marriage  with 
her.” 

“  Softly  there.  Master  Dodds,  if  you  please ;  your  son  is 
doing  as  he  pleases ;  if  he  chooses  to  come  here,  well  and 
good ;  I  have  enough  to  do  looking  after  my  daughter,  witliout 
caring  for  other  people’s  sons.’’ 

“  You  ai-e  a  scoundrel.  Sir,”  replied  the  magistrate,  “  and 
fear  me  not,  we  shall  soon  have  you  safe  by  the  heels ;”  say¬ 
ing  which  he  left  the  cottage,  slamming  the  door  hastily  b^ 
hind  him,  the  hearty  laugh  of  Owen  Block  ringing  in  his  ears 
as  he  letraced  liis  steps  homeward. 

Walter  and  Marian  were,  however,  still  as  much  as  ever  to¬ 
gether,  and  Block,  despite  the  burgomaster’s  threats,  encoura¬ 
ged  the  young  man,  in  affording  him  every  opportunity  of  be¬ 
ing  in  Marian’s  way,  and  the  magistrate  determined,  in  order 
to  prevent  matters  going  too  far,  that  his  son  should  be  sent  on 
a  voyage  to  the  Indies,  whither  the  merchant  had  a  valuable 
cargo  proceeding. 

Ephraim  Dodds  was  one  day  busied  in  his  study,  making 
every  preparation  for  the  vessel  sailing  on  the  morrow,  and 
writing  out  a  set  of  instructions  for  the  captain,  and  mixing 
up  with  them  most  particular  directions  foi  his  son’s  being 
carefully  attended,  never  being  allowed  to  go  on  d  ck  when 
it  rained,  or  suti'ered  on  any  account  to  ascend  the  rigging, 
and  a  veuriety  of  other  minutiae,  when  a  stianger  w’as  announced 
as  wishing  to  sec  him  on  private  business.  He  motioned  to 
a  chair,  continuing  busy  in  his  instructions.  On  raising  his  bead 
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to  tlemand  the  nature  of  his  business,  his  eyes  met  those  of 
the  stranger’s ;  they  were  features  once  seen,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

“  You  see,”  said  the  stranger,  "  I  am  come  as  I  promised, 
to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  your  agreement.” 

Dodds  pointed  to  a  box  on  one  of  the  shelves.  “  There,” 
said  he,  “  are  the  accounts  of  stewardship  up  to  the  close  of 
last  month ;  you  will  find  them  I  am  sure  correct  to  a  fraction, 
nor  do  I  think  you  will  find  I  have  speculuttnl  amiss  with 
your  daughter’s  dowry,  since  she  is  now  the  richest  woman  in 
Now  York.” 

“  Your  accounts  I  do  not  wish  to  see;  you  need  render 
none  to  me  uor  to  any  one ;  my  only  object  is  to  propose  a 
marriage  for  your  son.” 

The  magistrate  shook  his  head.  “  Alas,  sir,  I  fear  very 
much  my  son’s  affections  are  unworthily  bestowed  upon  one 
from  whom  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  alienate  them.” 

“  Upon  Marian  Block!” 

“  You  know  it,  I  see  but  too  well.” 

‘'Ido;  and  Marian  Block  is — my  daughter.  I  confidc<l 
her  as  an  infant  to  Owen  Block,  in  whom  I  knew  I  could 
place  every  confidence ;  it  was  by  my  orders  he  tot)k  every 
means  of  throwing  himself  into  your  son’s  way,  and  bringing 
him  in  contact  with  Marian ;  what  I  so  ardently  wished  has 
taken  place.  Ho  has  seen  and  loved  her  for  herself,  and  not 
as  the  richest  maiden  in  New-York,  what  more  need  I  say; 
my  plans  have  succeeded,  and  you  I  am  sure  can  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  this.” 

“  Not  I,”  replied  the  magistrate.  “  I  did  n’t  half  like  his 
going  to  sea ;  let  them  yet  be  married  by  all  means — it ’s  a 
long  voyage  to  India — a  very  long  one,  but  matrimony  is  much 
longer ;  however,  its  much  safer.” 

The  stranger  smiled,  and  said,  “  They  have  both  their  dan¬ 
gers,  but  the  present  will  doubtless  be  a  smooth  voyage, 
since  there  are  few  hidden  rocks,  and  evmry  thing  promises 
well.”  ^ 

CHARADE. 

■Y  ‘THE  MAN  IN  THE  CLAEET-COLOaED  COAT.* 

•  “  Come,  dearest,  for  flight  all  is  ready  ; 

Be  quick — tarry  not — I  implore : 

I’ve  a  coachman  that’s  sober  and  steady. 

With  a  carriage  ten  steps  from  the  door- 

In  Providence  we  will  be  mated. 

To-morrow,  soon  as  we  arrive; 

Oh!  hasten,  or  we’ll  be  belated — 

The  boat  starts  precisely  at  five.” 

With  her  lover  she  hastes  to  the  carriage ; 

The  steps  are  put  up — all  is  right ; 

And  now  for  a'runaway  marriage. 

In  Sister’s,  and  Pa’s  and  Ma’s  spite ! 

To  ‘  Pier  Number  One  ’  they  are  driven. 

“  Oh,  dear !  will  the  boiler  not  burst  ?” 

He  replies  not,  until  he  has  given 

The  coachman  in  waiting,  Mt  First. 

“  But  see,  who  is  hurrying  hither  ? 

’Tis  my  father!  Oh,  Henry,  away! 

Oh,  where  shall  I  hide  me  ?  fly  whither  T 
His  anger  to  brave,  can  I  stay  7” — 

“  On  this,  Kate,  I  never  had  reckoned ;” 

Poor  Harry'  exclaimed,  with  an  oath. 

Oh !  it  was  not — it  was  not  Mt  Second, 

To  be  caught  thus,  the  lovers  thought,  both. 

They  were  parted — and,  three  summers  after, 

A  matron  was  strolling  one  day. 

Where  from  flower-beds  near  came  the  laughter 
Of  innocent  children  at  play. 

Rich,  rich  was  her  silken  attire. 

Bright,  bright  were  the  gems  in  her  hair, 

And  beauty  was  hers, — but  the  fire 
In  her  eyes  was  the  fire  of  despair ! 

Who  crosses  her  pathway  so  boldly  T 
A  stranger  7  a  stranger !  ah,  no ! 

He  fixes  his  gaze  on  her  coldly ; 

Words  need  not  interpret  his  wo ! 

He  came  to  upbraid — but  he  seeth 
A  wreck,  like  himself,  of  the  Past; — 

One  look,  long  and  sad,  and  he  fleeth  i 
Mt  Whole  is  his  first  word  and  last  f 
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MISER  OUTWITTED: 

AN  O  R  I  O  I  NAL  TALE  O  F  A  MAN  ABOUT  TO  W  IT. 

BY  THE  AL'THOa  OF  'YANKEE  NOTION V* 

How  old  Boxall,  the  miser,  became  a  generous  man  in  spite 
of  his  teeth,  is  a  story  which  I  have  somo  scruple  in  tellit^^'; 
lest  misers  should  remember  it  and  be  upon  their  guard :  theM 
worthy  gentk'inen  are  so  sharp  at  taking  hints.  1  therefore 
recommend  to  the  patrons  ot  this  journal,  to  be  particularly 
careful  how  they  lend  tlie  present  number.  With  this  precau¬ 
tion  we  may  be  pretty  safe.  So  hero  it  is. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Boxall  was  as  respectable  a  man  as  you  shall 
see  of  a  summer’s  day,  especially  in  any  part  af  the  town 
where  gdb<l  bargains  winre  to  be  made.  What  signified  it  tliat 
he  sMrvcd  his  wife  to  death,  and  would  split  a  straw  to  snv« 
his  own  hall  ?  as  ii ’t  he  worth  thr»*e  hundred  thtnisand  dol¬ 
lars,  and  in  good  name  and  fame  upon  ’change  7  He  was  for¬ 
merly  of  the  firm  of  Baggs  At  Boxall,  Ship  Chandlers,  No.  418 
State  street,  Boston,  all  the  patrons  of  which  respertabls 
house  were  men  of  substance  and  reputation,  and  carriiHl  a 
‘high  head  and  a  clean  collar,’  as  the  phrase  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Boxall  ‘  knew  what  money  was  worth’ — a  species  of 
knowledge  on  which  the  possessors  commonly  pride  themselves 
with  a  high  degree  of  self-complacency.  He  had,indeed,  ample 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his  own  talents  ;  for  the  b*‘ginnings  of 
his  gn*atness  were  precisely  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show  that 
no  onlinary  genius  was  at  work  in  directing  his  career.  He 
became  first  known  to  the  world  in  a  public  capacity  by  selling 
pop  on  the  Common,  in  the  good  old  times  when  matters  of 
pop  had  not  yet  encouatered  the  majestic  explosion  of  pi'nal 
statutes.  In  this  wide  field  of  action  he  picked  up  money 
enough  to  lift  him  into  the  more  elevated  sphere  of  old  iron. 
The  trade  in  old  iron  sharp'ned  his  wits  to  suck  a  degree  that 
in  three  years’  time  he  made  a  bold  push  and  cut  at  onoe  into 
the  victualling  line.  Here  he  balanced  his  accounts  at  the 
end  of  five  years  more,  with  such  a  preponderance  of  pocket, 
that  he  made  another  courageous  swing  and  launched  into  the 
great  ocean  of  gnicery.  All  was  fish  that  came  to  his  net.— 
He  became  well  known  up  and  down  town,  and  every  body 
saw  that  he  ‘  understtMid  what  he  was  about;’ — an  expreBsive 
and  significant  phm.se  in  the  mercantile  world,  Uiat  means  a 
great  deal  more  than  a  learned  philosopher  would  imagine.— 
Need  I  add  more  7  The  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter  is, 
that  he  awoke  one  fine  morning  and  found  himself - rich ! 

Did  I  say  that  Mr.  Boxall  knew  what  money  was  worth? 
[f  I  said  no  more  than  this,  I  did  not  say  half  enough.  He 
not  only  knew  the  worth  of  it,  but  he  had  so  high  an  opinion 
of  its  value,  that  he  thought  nothing  of  so  much  importance 
as  to  keep  it  safely.  He  did  business  in  a  terribly  snug  way  • 

I  never  took  a  note  of  hand  without  two  good  endorsers,  a^ 
charged  compound  interest  whenever  it  was  perfectly  safe.- 
These  are  only  prudent  precautions  which  careful  people  find 
highly  conducive  to  their  own  comfort;  although  men  of  scanty 
means  and  small  connections  are  apt  to  complain  of  them  as 
a  little  embarrassing.  However,  what  of  this  7  Money  was 
money :  Mr.  Boxall  was  a  man  who  ‘  understood  what  he  was 
about ;’  and  he  did  n’t  understand  why  he  should  nm  risks 
without  a  ‘consideration.’ 

This  worthy  old  gentleman’s  only  son  Joe  had  grown  up  in 
a  style  that  caused  the  old  man  strange  fits  of  uneasiness  at 
times.  Joe  was  placed  in  what  philosophers  call  *  a  false  po¬ 
sition;’  that  is,  he  expected  much,  and  got  little — a  state  of 
probation  which,  if  not  false  in  a  metaphysico-moral  way  of 
I  speaking,  is  surely  vexatious  enough,  in  all  conscience.  He 
was  already  of  an  age  to  be  doing  something  fur  himself.  Yet 
not  a  sixpence  would  old  Boxall  advance  to  set  him  up  in 
ti*adi? — so  hard  it  was  for  the  old  miser  to  part  with  the  cash. 
It  was  enough,  he  thought,  for  him  to  pay  Joe’s  tailor  and 
shoemaker ;  and  even  this  he  could  not  do  without  the  most 
dismal  grumblings. 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  differently  old  people  think  from 
young  people  on  the  subject  of  money ;  for  my  part  I  never 
could  understand  it.  If  the  old  folks  who  have  got  ^oney, 
could  only  be  n»ade  to  think  like  the  young  folks  who  want 
I  money,  bow  many  awkward  family  discords  would  be  saved! 

I  However,  all  this  moralizing  won’t  help  on  my  story, 
j  “  Five  dollars  for  beets!— Monstrous !  monstrous!  Joe,  how 
I  can  you  be  so  extravagant!” 

I  "  Extravagant !  ”  echoed  Joe,  while  old  Boxull  was  puck- 
I  cring  his  little  pinchod-up  features  into  a  scowl  of  |>articular 
{  sourness  and  vexation,  as  he  looked  over  a  scrap  of  paper  with 
'  ‘  Rrc' d  payU  ’  at  the  ^ttom. 
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“  I  say  extravagant — monstrous  extravagant — these  Jiard 
times  too?  Don’t  Waxem  &  Co.  advertise  boots  for  ten  and 
fix  pence  1  Look  at  the  newspapers.” 

“  Horschide — shabby  horsehide — won’t  stand  an  hour’s 
walking,”  replied  Joe,  turning  up  his  nose. 

**  Walking!  what’s  the  use  of  walking?  there’s  another  ex¬ 
travagance  !  wearing  out  shoe-leather  and  all  tliat.  Didn’t  1 
•ee  you  smoking  a  Spanish  cigar  yesterday?” 

“  Perhaps  so,  1  do  smoke  Havanas  sometimes.” 

”  Extravagance,  I  say  again.  Can’t  afford  it-  Use  a  long  nine 
—just  as  good.  /  never  smoke  at  all — extravagance. 
What’s  this  ?  Horse-hire !  Bless  my  wits  ! — you  didn’t  hire  a 
horse  and  chaise,  Joe  ?” 

“  Why,  do  n’t  you  know,  sir,  th(5  ball  at  Col.  Sw’agger’s  ? 
There  were  ladies,  you  see — could  n’t  do  without  a  coach.” 

“  Ladies  !  with  a  witness!  Three  dollars  twenty-five  cents, 
as  1  live !  Joe !  what  profit  is  there  in  such  trade  as  this  ?  ” 

“  Ah !  father,  that  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  speak  to  you 
about :  1  ’ve  had  it  on  my  mind  for  a  long  while.  There  is  a 
lady  in  the  case.  Young  men,  you  know',  must  live — ” 

”  Live — yes,  live  and  leani,  Joe — live  and  learn  !  ” 

”  I  was  going  to  say  that  they  must  live  and — marry.  Now 
you  know  1  have  set  my  heart  upon — ” 

**  Living  prudently,  I  hope.” 

Yes,  and  taking  a  wife  !  ” 

”  Hey !” 

“  Exactly  so — keeping  house  will  be  so  economical !  ” 

**  Ay,  Joe,  but  be  sure  and  look  out  for  a  good  match  ;  do  n’t 
marry  foolishly,  Joe.” 

”  My  sentiments  exactly !  You  have  expressed  my  mind  to 
a  T  :  I  would  n’t  marry  foolishly  on  any  account — it ’s  en¬ 
tirely  contrary  to  my  inclination.” 

”  1  ’m  glad  to  hear  of  it,  Joe  ;  I  hope  you  ’ll  imitate  your 
father,  and  always  look  out  for  the  main  chance—/  always 
looked  out  for  the  main  chance.” 

Certainly,  certainly.  Now  my  wife — that  is,  the  lady  that 
is  to  be  iny  wife — is,  beyond  ail  doubt,  the  finest  woman,  the 
most  accomplished,  sweetest,  most  affectionate,  most  domes¬ 
tic,  most  excellent  and  charming  creature — it  will  be  so  happy 
a  union !  ” 

“  How  much  is  her  father  worth  ?  ”  asked  old  Boxall, 
taking  up  a  pen,  with  a  regular  business  look,  and  preparing 
a  scrap  of  paper  for  figures. 

”  Got  no  father— died  in  the  West  Indies.” 

“Mother?”  • 

“  Nor  mother  neither.” 

“  Ah!  ”  said  the  old  man,  with  a  look  of  visible  satisfaction 
“then  all  the  property  is  in  her  own  hands.” 

“  No— she’s  got  no  property.” 

Old  Boxall  was  just  poking  his  nose  down  to  the  paper  to 
cast  the  interest  on  the  amount  of  the  lady’s  fortune,  when 
this  altogether  unexpected  announcement  caused  him  to  jerk 
his  head  upward  and  fix  his  little  calculating  gray  eyes  in  Joe’s 
face  without  uttering  a  word.  What  surprise  he  felt  at  his 
Son’s  unaccountable  folly  in  falling  in  love  with  a  woman  who 
had  no  property!  At  length  he  would  have  spoken,  but  Joe 
had  found  time  to  rally  his  strength,  during  this  short  suspen¬ 
sion,  and  followed  up  this  astounding  disclosure  with  some¬ 
thing  still  more  audacious. 

“  And  so,  sir,”  said  the  son,  “  considering  that  we  can’t 
live  on  nothing,  and  you  can  easily  spare  it, — I  only  want — 
say  a  small  matter  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  begin  house¬ 
keeping.” 

Suppose,  gentle  reader,  a  snow-storm  should  burst  upon  you 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  cool  your  dinner-table  patriotism 
with  the  frigidity  of  Hudson’s  Bay  ;  suppose  a  thunderbolt 
should  break  out  of  the  blue  sky  ;  supnose  Deacon  Slouch, 
the  toe-totaller,  should  walk  into  What-d’ye-call-em’s,  and  ask 
for  whiskey  punch ;  suppose  Congress  should  mind  their  busi¬ 
ness  ;  suppose  a  tailor  should  be  punctual;  suppose  a  tin-ped¬ 
dler  should  be  honest ;  suppose  any  thing  in  rerum  natura 
utterly  incredible  and  astounding :  but  you  cannot  suppose  or 
imagine  any  thing  that  would  overwhelm  you  with  so  much 
sistonishment,  os  that  which  fell  upon  the  astonished  Mr.  Box- 
all  at  these  words.  He  sat  with  the  forefinger  of  bis  left  hand 
firmly  planted  on  the  paper  before  him,  the  poii  clenched  in 
his  right,  and  raised  in  mid  air.  With  open  mouth  aiu*  fixed 
eye-balls,  he  continued  to  gaze  upon  the  young  gentleman,  who 
stood  before  him,  actually  frightened  at  his  own  audacity  in 
saying  such  a  thing  as  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  his  father’s 
fa^.  At  length  the  old  man  found  words  : 

“The  boy’s  distracted!  Twenty  thousand  JoUmis  !  Oh! 
he ’s  certainly  distracted.” 


“  No  such  thing  father.  Won’t  you  have  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  left  ? 

“  Oh,  nonsense,  nonsense  !  that’s  the  way  young  folks  talk. 
Twenty  thousand  dollars! — just  as  if  ’twas  no  more  than  a 
musketo-bite.” 

“  Then  you  won’t  let  me  have  it?” 

“  Have  it? — what — twenty  thousand !  Bless  my  wits  1  no ! 
conscience  !  twenty  thousand  dollars  these  hard  times?” 

“Then,  for  heaven’s  sake,  father,  what  am  I  to  do?” 

“  Don’t  know,  Joe — none  of  my  business — hard  work  enough 
for  me  to  get  a  living  these  days;  lost  five  hundred  last  week 
by  the  failure  of  Sam  Slump — fool  enough  to  take  his  note 
without  any  collateral.  Mind,  Joe,  never  take  a  note  without 
good  collateral.” 

“  That’s  neither  here  nor  there,  father ;  will  you  let  me  have 
the  money  ?” 

“  Can’t  think  of  such  a  thing — twenty  thousand  dollars ! 
ugh,  ugh!  Bless  my  wits!  couldn’t  do  it  to  save  my  life.” 

“  Then  I  shall  go  mad,  or  hang  myself!”  said  Joe,  with  an 
air  of  desperation ;  and,  striking  his  fist  upon  the  table  at  these 
words,  he  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

Next  day  Joe  did  not  appear,  whereat  his  loving  father  was 
heard  to  utter  an  ejaculation  of  surprise,  as  he'learned  the  fact 
while  casting  tke  interest  on  a  mortgage.  The  day  after,  he 
was  also  absent,  which  caused  the  miser  to  ‘  guess  he  had  gone 
out  of  town.’  The  third  day  brought  him  not,  and  old  Boxall 
‘  wondered  what  had  become  of  him.’  Finally,  a  week  passed, 
and  no  tidings  of  the  3  oung  gentleman  were  obtained,  when 
the  fatherly  and  aft’ectionate  old  creature  declared  that  he 
*  shouldn’t  wonder  if  something  had  happened  to  him.’  Time 
passed  on :  old  Boxall  made  bargains,  took  mortgages,  and  did 
notes,  but,  for  aught  that  could  be  pei'ceived,  never  troubled  his 
head  with  the  question  whether  his  son  was  in  the  land  of  the 
living. 

One  morning  just  as  he  had  stepped  out  of  his  door,  he  met 
his  neighbor,  ^Ir.  Lemon,  the  grocer,  who  greeted  him  with 
a  very  uncommon  stare.  It  hardly  attracted  his  notice,  but 
the  next  moment  came  round  the  corner  Mr.  Clack,  the  auc¬ 
tioneer,  of  Kilby  street.  This  gentleman  gave  an  extraordi- 
naiy  twitch  of  the  head,  and  looked  Mr.  Boxall  full  in  the 
face  for  at  least  three  seconds.  He  was  w'ondering  wWht  this 
could  mean  as  he  got  into  Congress  street,  where  he  came 
suddenly  upon  Pickins,  the  stock  broker,  who  appeared  so 
struck  at  the  sight  of  him  that  he  stopped  short  and  looked  at 
him  leisurely  from  head  to  foot.  Passing  by  Mr.  Pickins,  he 
emerged  into  State  street,  where  he  encountered  Alderman 
Tubbs  and  Major  Swallowmore.  These  worthies  directed 
their  eyes  simultaneously  toward  Mr.  Boxall  with  such  earn¬ 
estness  that  he  began  to  feel  quite  alarmed.  His  alarm  in¬ 
creased  when  he  saw  Deacon  Slouch  and  Colonel  Coppernose 
coming  down  the  street  din'ctly  toward  him  with  uncommonly 
knowing  looks.  He  made  a  bolt  round  the  corner  of  the  old 
State  House,  but  met  others  in  his  way  who  stared  and  stared. 
Every  body  h)oked  cannon  balls  at  him,  till  the  unfortunate 
man,  after  running  up  and  down  street  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  finding  himself  ‘  the  observ'ed  of  ^1  observeis, 
actually  put  his  hand  up  to  his  face  in  a  terrible  fright  lest  he 
should  find  his  nose  had  dropped  off.  Nothing  less,  he  thought, 
could  have  made  him  the  object  of  all  these  mysterious  slar- 
ings.  But,  as  far  as  his  fingers  could  ascertain,  no  part  of 
that  prominent  feature  was  lucking,  and  Mr.  Boxall,  in  great 
amazement,  rushed  into  the  Tornado  Insurance  Office.  Here 
he  took  up  a  newspaper  to  calm  his  agitated  thoughts,  when 
his  eye  lighted  upon  tho  following  paragraph. 

“  MUNIFICENT  BEQUEST. 

We  are  gratified  to  loam  that  a  donation  of  Fifty  Dollars 
has  been  made  by  Benjamin  Boxall  Esq.  of  this  city,  to  the 
Patch  and  Heeltap  Charitable  Society.  The  generous  donor 
is  entitled  to  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  community,”  &:c.  &c. 

Here  w  as  the  mystery  solved  in  an  instant !  That  old  Box- 
nil  should  give  away  fifty  dollars  was  surely  enough  to  make 
nil  Boston  stare:  and  Mr.  Boxall  himself  had  a  sort  of  awk- 
warti  consciousness  that  the  thing  w  as  a  phenomenon.  “  But 
how,”  quoth  he  to  himself,  “could  the  printer  have  made  such 
a  mistake  ?” — He  ran  straightway  to  Mrs.  Fidgett,  First  Di¬ 
rectress  of  the  Patch  and  Heeltap. 

“What  a  mistake  thev  have  made!”  he  exclaimed. 

“  No  mistake,  I  hope,*^’  she  replied.  “  The  money  is  laid 
out  wonomicull^^,  and  the  accounts  will  all  appear  in  the  next 
semi-annual  repoix.” 
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“  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?”  said  Mr.  Boxall,  “  do 
tiiink  that  I” — 

“Oh,  Mr.  Boxall,  don’t  mention  it — sure  wo  are  much 
obliged  to  you  for  such  an  act  of  generosity ;  and  I’m  certain 
you  will  have  your  reward.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  dear 
little  ragged  children! — Won’t  you  go  with  me  and  pay  them 
a  visit  7” 

“  Thank  ye,  ma’am,  no,’’  exclaimed  Mr.  Boxall,  in  con¬ 
siderable  trepidation  at  the  thought  of  having  a  real  demand 
made  upon  his  charity.  .4nd  with  these  words  he  abruptly 
made  his  escape,  muttering  to  himself — “  Mistake  or  not,  ’tis 
their  affair  and  not  mine.” 

It  was  about  a  week  afterward,  an<l  Mr.  Boxall  had  x|uite 
forgotten  the  affair,  when  he  happened  to  be  passing  down 
W’inter  street,  and  was  accosted  by  Doctor  \N  orrywell,  the 
Recording  Secretary  fur  the  Civilizatu)n  of  Heathen  and  Re¬ 
presentatives.  The  Doctor  caught  Mr.  Boxall  by  the  hand, 
with  a  look  of  the  most  grateful  and  respectful  deference. 


ns  he  thought  of  this  veracious  narrative.  “  It  is  tootnje!’’ 
he  exclaim'd,  “  I  certainly  do  walk  in  my  sleep:  it  runs  in 
the  family;  ’tis  a  hereditary  disease.  I  must  send  for  the  doc¬ 
tor  and  get  cureil.” 

Two  or  three  days  pondering  upon  the  matter  somewhat  re- 
concili*<l  him  to  the  loss  of  live  htind'ed  and  fifty  dollars*,  for 
he  had  dismal  suspicions  that  the  money  tens  gone.  Alas !  on 
the  fourth  day,  he  receiveil  official  information  that  he  hadpre- 
sent«*d  the  enormous  sum  ot  One  Thousand  Dollars  to  the 
fund  fur  the  Lazybone  I,ectures*  His  horror  and  des{)air  at 
this  news  had  not  half  subsided  when  a  special  committee 
waited  upon  him  with  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  splendid  be¬ 
quest  of  Five  Thousand  Dollars  to  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useless  Knowledge!  Mr.  Boxall  fell  down  in  a  swoon  at 
this  honor;  and  when  brought  to  himself,  vowed  he  was  an  in¬ 
curable  sleepwalker,  and  ruine^l  forever. 

It  is  needless  to  desiiribe  other  acts  i>f  princely  generosity, 
the  honors  of  which  came  thick  and  fast  upon  him.  At  last 
one  morning  while  reading  the  newsi>aper,  after  breakfast. 


“  Mr.  Boxall,  I  feel  highly  gratified  at  what  the  papers  say 
this  morning,  but  really  I  hope  you  will  remember  us  the  next  j  he  was  observed  suddenly  to  drop  the  sheet  on  the  fi»x>r,  clasp 
me  !”  {  his  hands  together,  and  roll  up  his  eyes  with  a  h>ok  of  utter 


time 

“  Really,  Doctor,  I  don’t  understand  you. 

“  Oho  !  Mr.  Boxall,  you  are  one  of  those  noble  soids  who  ‘  do 
good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.’  Well,  I  like  ihnU 
Five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  sure,  is  nothing  to  a  man  of  your 
money ;  and  if  you  should  have  another  five  hundred  to  spare 
—mark — I  only  say  ij"  you  should — I  think  without  any  self- 
conceit  or  egotistical  exaggeration,  that  our  soefety  should  at 
least  come  next  to  the  Bachelor’s  Orphan 


despair.  Tho  sei^-ant  picked  up  the  paper  and  read  the  fol 
lowing  article  among  the  advertisements: 


INFORMATION  WANTED. 


Mr.  Boxall,  in  great  amazement  stood  looking  in  the  Doc-  i  his  discovery. 


Whereas,  my  son  Joseph  Boxall,  left  his  home  on  the  first 
day  of  April  last,  and  has  not  since  l>een  heard  of,  I  hereby 
offer  a  reward  of  Twenty  Thousaml  Dollars  to  any  person  who 
will  leturn  him  to  me,  or  give  such  intelligence  as  will  lead  to 


tor’s  face  during  this  incomprehensible  harangue,  which  the 
speaker  finished  by  drawing  a  newspaper  fn)ni  his  pocket,  and 
exclaiming,  “  See  how  neatly  they  ’vo  set  you  out  for  it.” — 
Mr.  Boxall  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes  when  he  read  us 
follows  : 

“generous  donation. 

“  It  gives  us  the  most  heart-felt  pleasure  to  be  able  to  inform 
our  readers  that  Benjamin  Boxall,  Esq.,  who  no  longer  ago 
than  last  week  made  tho  liberal  donation  of  fifty  dollars  to  one 
of  the  charitable  societies  in  this  city,  has  this  week  presente*! 
the  generous  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  funds  of  that 
praiseworthy  institution  the  ‘Asylum  for  Bachelor’s  Orphans,’ 
etc,,  etc.,” 

followed  by  the  regular  set  phrases  of  laudation  whicn  always 
do  duty  w’hen  a  rich  man  gives  away  a  few  litte  bits  of  paper. 

“How  in  the  name  of  nature!”  exclaimed  old  Boxall  in 
utter  amazement.  “  How  in  the  name  of  nature  could  they?” 

“Ah!  how’  cot/ Id  they  find  it  out?”  echoed  the  Doctor, 
with  a  knowing  chuckle.  “  But  tliey  can  find  such  things  out, 
and  they  irill  fiiul  them  out.  There’s  no  help  fitr  it. 

Mr.  BuxaJl  got  rid  of  the  Doctor  as  well  as  ho  could,  and 


Benjamin  Boxall. 


9  Sqntezfhone  Alletf,  Hotttt." 


This  was  a  thunderstroke  !  Twenty  thousand  dollars — and 
he  must  pay  it,  for  he  had  certainly  done  all  this  in  his  sleep,  and 
could  not  get  clear  of  the  obligation.  ’Twould  bo  of  no  avail 
to  say  that  he  never  ina/le  the  promise  with  his  eyes  open— 
for  who  would  believe  him  ?  Besi/les,  every  laaly  knew  him 
to  be  his  only  sou,  and  though  he  did  not  value  him  at  twenty 
th«)usand  dollars,  every  hotly  would  say  he  ought  to  value  him 
as  high  ns  this  :  public  opinion  would  force  him  to  pay  it. 
Such  were  the  comfortable  reflections  «)f  ohl  Boxall,  as  he 
brooded  over  this  brimming  addition  to  his  cup  «»f  calamities. 
There  was  indeed  one  consoling  possibility :— ^ared  he  name 
it  to  himself  7 — his  son  might  be  dead ! 

Whether  the  worthy  old  gentleman  really  did  console  him 
self  with  the  hope,  I  will  not  p»»>tend  to  say.  He  certainly  did 
think  of  it,  and  just  as  he  was  must  deeply  in  thought,  he  heard 
a  voice  of  some  one  coming  up  the  stairs,  exclaiming,  “  I’ve 
found  him  !  I’ve  found  him!  hen*  he  Is  !”  Old  Boxall  gave  a 
most  tn'mendous  jump  upon  his  heels  at  this  sound — but  whe¬ 
ther  from  joy,  surprise,  or  despair  I  will  imt  pretend  to  juilge. 
The  door  tlew  open,  and  a  young  lady  entered,  lending  Mr. 
.Joseph  Boxall  by  the  hand.  “  Here  is  your  I<»st  child,  Mr. 
made  his  way  home,  where  he  wTote  instantly  a  note  to  the  j  Boxall,”  she  exclaimed,  “  ’tis  I  who  have  found  him.  Hea- 


President  of  the  Bachelor’s  Orphan  Association,  demanding 
an  explanation.  His  increased  astonishment  can  only  be  ima¬ 
gined  at  receiving  an  answer  from  that  high  functionary, 
thanking  him  in  the  politest  manner  for  his  lil>oral  donati«ui, 
and  regretting  most  profoundly  that  any  publicity  should  have 


veil  he  praised  for  his  safe  return  !” 

The  old  miser  stoinl  aghast,  but  Jot*  understood  his  part, 
and  thn'w  himself  at  his  father’s  knees.  The  young  lady  wept. 
She  was  luinilsitme  and  interesting,  so  that  Joe  could  not  help 
weeping  too.  What  was  strange,  they  seemed  to  know  each 


&c.  «!fcc.  j 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  perplexity  of  Mr.  Boxall  at  these  | 
singular  proceedings.  People  up  and  tlovvn  town  were  talking  | 
of  them  too,  as  if  they  were  mutters  of  public  notoriety.  “  Am  i 
I  awake  or  asleep?”  said  he  to  himself: — ainl  then  ho  called  | 
to  mind  that  he  had  been  known  to  walk  in  his  sleeji!  *  M»t-  j 
ciful  powers!”  he  exclaimed—”  have  1  really  given  away  all  j 
this  money  in  my  sleep?  ”  j 

A  train  of  tho  most  startling  thoughts  now  ru-lrd  through  j 
his  brain  as  ho  called  to  mind  all  the  fearful  ant*cilotes  of  sUn-p-  | 
walking,  which  he  had  read  in  the  newspapirrs.  Such  strange  j 
things  as  people  had  been  known  to  do  in  their  sl‘*ep!  sloi'V  j 
too,  came  to  his  memory,  which  he  had  heard  from  his  aunt  I 
Judy  Keturah,  a  maiden  latlyof  unimpeachable  veracity,  how  ; 
she  got  up  in  her  sleep  one  Sunday  night  in  the  middle  of  Jan-  | 
uary,  and  didall  Iwr  washing— eighteen  pair  of  sheets,  four  j 
table  cloths,  twenty-seven  shirts,  nineteen  pair  of  stockings,  j 
not  to  mention  handkerchiefs,  towels,  caps,  &c.  without  num- 


I’he  truth  i.s,  he  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  either  did  feel 
moved,  or  could  not  avoid  appearing  so. 

And  now  for  the  reward!”  said  the  lady,  with  a  look  of 
as  much  innocrnce  ns  if  she  had  no  hand  in  the  plot. 

“  Ugh  !  ugh  I”  exclaimed  old  Boxall—”  what  the,  twen— 
n>ally  you  don’t  menu”— 

“  Honor  bright.  Mr.  Boxnll.  I  did  find  him.” 

“  Yes  she  fliil,”  «*ch'«*d  Jo*-,  “  she  did  find  me — I  Ml  swear 
to  it.  There ’s  no  getting  *tft’.” 

“  What,  twenty  thousand  dollars !  What  a  monstrous  sum! 
only  think.  Really,  I  am  vrry  thankful  to  you,  young  lady,  for 
restoring  me  my  .son— but  twenty  thousand  dollars— -consider 
— what  a  loss  for  me !” 

”  Loss  !’’  **xclaimed  his  son.  “  Now  I ’ve  just  thought  of  a 
way  to  save  the  whole  of  it!” 

“  How!”  cried  old  Boxall  eagerly,  and  his  eyes  sparkling 
at  the  thought  of  saving  twenty  tbousand  dollars. 

”  Suppose  I  marry  the  lady,  and  ll»en  the  money  won’t  go 


ber— and  went  to  bed  again  without  once  opening  her  eyes!  !  out  ol  tlto  family.  u  •  u  k 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  alarm  which  fell  upon  ?.L*.  Bexall  i  The  old  man  looked  hard  at  his  son,  as  if  struck  with  tho 
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inii^enuity  of  the  thought.  He  then  looked  at  the  younft 
lady,  who '..  .-i  )-]'Mhiiii(  like  sunfM-t.  ‘‘It’s  worth  saving,” 
said  he  ;  “  and  if  a  bargain  could  be  made  on  fair  terms,  con¬ 
sidering  tluit  the  demand’*- ■ 

“  Prithee,  father,”  said  doe,  “  only  hand  me  over  the  money, 
and  I  ’ll  agree  to  quiet  the  claimant.” 

“  Well,  there  it  is  ;  but  won’t  she  discount  something  ?” 

“  Ves— with  my  note  of  hand,  and  myself  as  collateral." 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  wedding  followed  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  Mr.  Boxall  paid  over  the  twenty  thousand  with 
some  grumbling.  H<»wever,  they  all  insisted  it  was  as  good 
as  saved,  and  I  imagine  the  old  miser  half  thought  so.—* 
Whether  he  ever  f(»und  out  the  trick  which  the  young  couple 
practiced  upon  him  with  the  newspajM^rs  and  the  societies,  I 
cannot  say.  But  he  has  not  been  known  to  walk  in  Ins  sleep 
since,  much  less  to  give  away  money. 


THE  SECRET. 

raOM  THB  rRENCH  or  FACL  db  kocb. 

Nathalie  de  Hautetille  was  twenty-two  years  dd, 
and  had  been  a  widow  for  three  years.  Nathalie  was  one  of 
the  prettktst  women  in  Paris ;  her  large  dark  eyes  shone  with 
remarkabltrbnlliancy,  and  she  united  the  sparkling  vivacity 
of  an  Italian,  and  the  depth  of  feeling  of  a  Spaniard,  to  the 
grace  which  always  distinguishes  a  Parisian  born  and  bred. 

Married  at  eighteen  to  a  man  of  three  times  her  own  age, 
Nathalie  only  thought  of  the  delight  of  having  so  many  new 
dresses,  of  carrying  a  bouquet  of  orange  flowers,  and  of 
hearing  herself  called  ‘  Mrs.’  M.  He  Hauteville  was  rich — 
he  loaded  his  young  bride  with  presents— ‘but  a  year  had 
scarcely  elapsed  in  this  manner,  when  he  was  carried  off  by 
a  short  illness,  leaving  Nathalie  a  widow  ! 

Her  gnef  for  the  good  man  was  sincere  and  strong.  But 
in  youth  sorrow  dees  not  last  long  ;  and  Nathalie,  considering 
herself  too  young  to  live  entirely  alone,  invited  M.  d’Ablain- 
court,  an  old  uncle  of  hers,  to  come  and  live  with  her, 

M.  d’Ablaincourt  was  an  old  bachelor;  he  had  never 
loved  any  thing  in  this  world  but  himself;  he  was  an  egotist, 
too  lazy  to  do  any  one  an  ill  turn,  but  at  the  same  time  too 
selfish  to  do  any  one  a  kindness,  unless  it  would  tend  directly 
to  his  own  advantage.  And  yet,  with  an  air  of  complaisance, 
as  if  he  desired  nothing  so  much  as  the  comfort  of  those 
around  him,  he  consented  to  his  niece’s  proposal,  in  the  hope 
that  she  would  do  many  little  kind  ofl^es  for  him,  which 
would  add  materially  to  his  comfort. 

M.  d’Ablaincourt  accompanied  his  niece  when  she  mixed 
in  the  gay  world;  but,  sometimes,  when  he  felt  inclined  to 
stay  at  home,  he  would  say  to  her — “  My  dear  Nathalie,  I 
am  afraid  you  will  not  be  much  amused  this  evening.  They 
will  only  play  cards ;  besides,  I  do  not  think  any  of  your 
friends  will  be  there.  Of  course,  I  am  ready  to  take  you,  if 
you  wish  to  go.  You  know  I  have  no  wish  but  to  please  you.’ 

And  Nathalie,  who  had  grjat  confidence  in  all  her  uncle 
said,  was  easily  persuaded  to  stay  at  home,  saying — ”  Well, 
I  believe  you  are  light.” 

Id  the  same  manner,  M.  d’Ablaincourt,  who  was  a  great 
gourmand,  said  to  his  niece — ”  My  dear,  you  know  that  I  am 
not  at  all  fond  of  eating,  and  am  satisfied  with  the  simplest 
fare ;  but  1  must  tell  you  that  your  cooks  put  too  much  salt 
in  every  thing !  It  is  very  unwholesome ;  and  the  dishes  are 
never  well  arranged  on  your  table.  The  other  day,  we  had 
six  people  to  dinner,  and  the  spinage  was  very  badly  dressed. 
What  will  people  say  of  your  housekeeping,  when  they  per¬ 
ceive  such  things  7” 

You  are  right,  uncle,  and  I  wish  you  would  be  so  good  as 
to  look  out  for  a  good  cook  for  me.  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  reminding  me  of  these  little  things  which  escape 
my  notice.” 

The  cook  who  dressed  the  spinage  was  sent  away,  and  re¬ 
placed  by  another,  who  knew  how  to  prepare  the  good  dishes 
in  which  the  uncle  took  so  much  delight. 

Again,  the  garden  was  out  of  order;  the  trees  before  the 
old  gentleman’s  window  must  be  cut  down,  because  their 
•bade  would  doubtless  cause  a  dampness  in  the  house,  preju¬ 
dicial  to  Nathalie's  health;  or  the  caliche  was  to  be  changed 
for  a  landau. 

Nathalie  was  a  coquette ;  accustomed  to  charm,  she  lis¬ 
tened  with  smiles  to  the  numerous  protestations  of  admira¬ 
tion  which  she  received.  She  sent  all  who  aspired  to  her 
hand  to  her  uncle,  saying — ”  Before  I  give  you  any  hope  I 
nvilt  know  my  uncle’s  opinion.” 


It  is  likely  Nathalie  would  have  answered  differently  if  she 
'  had  ever  felt  a  real  preference  for  any  one ;  but  heretofore 
1  she  seemed  to  have  preferred  her  libeity. 

I  The  old  uncle,  for  his  part,  being  now  master  in  his  niece’s 
I  house,  was  very  anxious  for  her  to  remain  as  she  was.  A 
'  nephew  might  be  somewhat  less  submissive  than  Nathalie. 

Therefore,  he  never  failed  to  discover  some  great  fault  in 
I  each  of  those  who  sought  an  alliance  with  the  pretty  widow. 

Besides  his  egotism  and  his  epicurism,  the  dear  uncle  had 
'  another  passion — it  was  for  backgammon.  This  game  amused 
'  him  very  much  ;  but  the  difficulty  was,  to  find  any  one  to  play 
;  wUh.  if,  by  accident,  any  of  Nathalie’s  visiters  understood 
.  it,  there  was  no  escape  from  a  long  siege  with  the  old  gen- 
i  tieman  ;  but  most  people  preferred  cards. 

I  In  order  to  please  her  uncle,  Nathalie  tried  to  learn  this 
'  game  j  but  it  was  almost  impossible.  She  could  not  give  her 
i  attention  to  one  thing  for  so  long  a  time.  Her  uncle  scolded ; 
j  and  Nathalie  throwing  down  the  dice,  cried  out—”  Really, 

I  uncle,  I  never  shall  learn  that  game.” 

I  ”  So  much  the  worse,”  replied  M.  d’Ablaincouit,  ”  as  it 
!  was  only  for  your  own  amusement  that  I  wished  to  teach  it  to 
I  you.” 

Things  were  at  this  crisis  when,  at  a  boll,  one  evening, 

!  Nathalie  was  introduced  to  a  M.  d’Apremont,  a  captain  in 
'  the  navy. 

I  Nathalie  raised  her  eyes,  expecting  to  see  a  great  sailor, 

I  with  a  woode/i  leg,  and  a  bandage  over  one  eye;  when,  to  her 
j  groat  surprise,  ahe  beheld  a  man  of  about  thirty,  tall  and  fintiv 
I  formed,  witli  two  legs  and  two  eyes. 

!  Armand  d’Apremont  hatl  entered  the  navy  at  a  very  early 
I  age,  anil  had  at  rived,  although  very  young,  to  the  dignity  o* 
a  captain.  He  hud  amassed  a  large  lortutie,  in  additicn  to 
his  patrimonial  cstiites,  and  he  had  now  come  home  to  rest 
after  his  labors.  As  yet,  however,  ho  was  a  single  man,  and, 

:  moreover,  had  always  laughed  at  love. 

But  when  he  saw  Nathalie,  his  opinions  underwent  a 
j  change.  He  inr^uired — “  Who  is  that  pretty  woman  who 
dances  so  well  7’ 

”  That  is  Madame  de  Hauteville.  Is  she  not  handsome, 
captain  7” 

j  ”  Oh,  yea— she  is— perfect.” 

”  Yes,  and  she  has  as  many  graces  of  mind  as  of  body. 
Ask  her  to  dance  the  next  set,  and  you  will  find  I  am  right.” 

”  Ah  I  but  I  do  not  dance.” 

And  fur  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  regretted  that  he  had 
never  learnt  to  dance  ;  but  he  kept  his  eyes  constantly  fixed 
on  Nathalie. 

Nathalie  perceived  this,  although  she  pretended  not  to  take 
any  notice  of  him.  “  What  fun  it  would  bo,”  said  she,  ”  to 
'  make  that  man  fall  in  love  with  me ;  him  who  hardly  ever 
I  speaks  to  a  lady.” 

I  His  attentions  to  the  young  widow  soon  became  a  subject 
j  of  general  conversation,  and  several  of  his  friends  said  to 
j  d’Apremont — "Madame  de  Hauteville  is  a  coquette.  She 
]  will  amuse  herself  with  you  for  a  while,  and  then  cast  you  ofl’  ” 
j  At  last,  the  report  of  Nathalie’s  new  conquest  reached  the 
ears  of  M.  d’Ablaincourt,  and,  one  evening,  when  Nathalie 
1  mentioned  to  her  uncle  that  she  expected  the  captain  to  spend 
!  the  evening  with  her,  the  old  man  grew  almost  angry. 

I  ”  Nathalie,”  said  he,  “you  act  entirely  without  consulting 
me.  I  have  heard  that  the  captain  is  very  rude  and  unpo¬ 
lished  in  his  manners.  To  be  sure,  I  have  only  seen  him 
standing  behind  your  chair  ;  but  he  has  never  asked  me  af¬ 
ter  my  health.  I  only  speak  for  your  interest,  as  you  are  so 
giddy.” 

Nathalie  begged  her  uncle’s  pardon  for  her  inconsiderate- 
noss  in  acting  on  her  own  responsibility,  and  even  ofl'ered  not 
to  receive  the  captain’s  visit,  if  her  uncle  desired  it ;  but  this 
he  forbore  to  require — secretly  resolving  not  to  allow  his  visits 
to  become  too  frequent. 

But  how  frail  are  all  human  resolutions — overturned  by  the 
merest  trifle.  In  this  case,  the  game  of  backgammon  was  the 
I  unconscious  cause  of  Nathalie’s  becoming  Madame  d’Apre¬ 
mont. 

1  The  captain  was  an  excellent  band  at  backgammon.  When 
j  the  uncle  heard  this,  he  proposed  a  game  ;  and  the  captain, 
who  understood  that  it  was  important  to  gain  the  uncle’s  fa- 
I  vor,  readily  acceded. 

This  did  not  please  Nathalie.  She  preferred  that  he  should 
'  be  occupied  with  herself.  When  all  the  company  were  gone, 
j  she  turned  to  her  uncle,  saying — ”  You  are  right,  uncle,  after 
j  all.  I  do  not  admire  the  captain’s  manners ;  I  see  now  that 
I  I  should  not  have  invited  him.” 
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On  the  contrary,  niece,  he  is  a  very  well-behaved  man.  I 
have  invited  him  to  come  here  very  often  and  play  backgam- 
nion  with  me — that  ia — to  pay  his  addresses  to  you.” 

Nathalie  saw  that  the  captain  had  gained  her  uncle’s  heart, 
and  she  forgave  him  for  being  less  attentive  to  her.  He  soon 
came  again,  and,  thanks  to  the  backgammon,  increased  in 
favor  with  the  uncle. 

He  soon  captivated  the  heart  of  the  pretty  widow,  also. 
One  morning,  Nathalie  came  blushing  to  her  uncle. 

“  The  captain  has  asked  me  to  marry  him.  What  do  you 
advise  me  to  do  T” 

He  reflected  for  a  few  moments.  ”  If  she  refuses  him, 
d’Apremont  will  come  here  no  longer,  and  then  no  more  back¬ 
gammon.  But  if  she  marries  him,  he  will  be  hero  always, 
and  [  shall  have  my  games.”  And  the  answer  was— ‘‘You 
had  better  marry  him.” 

Nathalie  really  loved  Armand  ;  but  she  would  not  yield  too 
easily.  She  sent  for  the  captain. 

“  If  you  really  did  love  me — ” 

“  Ah,  can  you  doubt  it  7” 

“  Hush !  do  not  interrupt  me.  If  you  really  love  me,  you 
will  give  mo  one  proof  of  it.” 

“  Any  thing  you  ask.  I  swear — ” 

“  No,  you  must  never  swear  any  more;  and,  one  thing 
more,  you  must  never  smoke.  I  detest  the  saiell  of  tobacco, 
and  I  will  not  have  a  husband  that  smokes.” 

Armand  sighed ;  but  he  answered — ”  I  will  submit  to  any 
thing  you  require.  I  will  smoke  no  longer.” 

The  wedding  was  soon  celebrated  ;  and  when  they  appear¬ 
ed,  afterwards,  in  the  gay  world,  the  surprise  was  great  that 
the  coquette  should  have  married  a  sailor.  The  first  months 
of  their  marriage  passed  very  smoothly;  but  sometimes  Ar¬ 
mand  became  thoughtful,  restless,  and  grave  ;  but  Nathalie, 
for  a  while,  did  not  notice  it. 

After  some  time,  these  fits  of  sadness  became  more  fre¬ 
quent. 

‘‘  What  is  the  matter?”  asked  Nathalie,  one  day,  on  seeing 
him  stamp  with  impatience.  ‘‘  Why  are  you  so  irritable  7” 

‘‘  Nothing — nothing  at  all !”  replied  the  captain,  as  if 
ashaiTied  of  his  ill-humor. 

“  Several  times  have  1  seen  you  act  in  this  way,  as  if  you 
were  out  of  humor.  Tell  me,  if  I  have  displeased  you  in  any 
thing.” 

The  captain  assured  her  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  be  any 
thing  but  delighted  with  her  conduct  on  all  occasions,  and  fur 
a  time  no  angry  expressions  esca|>ed  him;  but  it  soon  return¬ 
ed.  Nathalie  was  distressed  beyond  measure.  She  imparted 
her  anxiety  to  her  uncle,  who  replied — ”  Yes,  my  dear,  1  know 
what  you  mean  ;  I  have  often  remarked  it  myself,  at  back¬ 
gammon.  He  is  very  inattentive  ;  and  often  passes  his  hand 
over  his  forehead,  and  starts  up.  as  if  something  agitated 
him.” 

”  My  dear  uncle,  what  can  be  the  matter?  I  wish  he  would 
confide  his  distress  to  me.” 

”  There  are  some  things  a  man  cannot  confide  even  to  his 
wife.” 

‘‘  Not  even  to  his  wife !  I  should  like  my  husband  to  con¬ 
ceal  nothing  from  me.  I  cannot  be  happy  otherwise.” 

M.  d’Ablaincourt  promised  to  endeavor  to  discover  the 
mystery  ;  but  he  satisfied  himself  with  playing  backgammon 
with  him  every  day. 

It  was  now  summer,  and  the  family  left  Paris  for  a  pretty 
country-seat,  belonging  to  the  captain,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fontainbleau. 


j  of  a  cottage  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  here?  If  I  bad 
I  not  been  going  so  very  fast,  I  would  have  stopped  my  horse, 
i  to  inquire  if  you  were  turned  shepherd.” 

“  My  husband  !  disguised  as  a  peasant!”  exclaimed  Natba- 
I  lie,  with  astonishment. 

”  Edgar  is  mistaken :  it  could  not  have  been  I  that  he  saw,” 
hastily  replied  Armand,  turning  away  in  evident  embarraaa- 
ment. 

“  Not  you — impossible  !'*  replied  the  young  man.  “  Some 
one,  then,  very  like  you.” 

“  How  was  the  man  you  saw  dressed  T — where  is  the  cot¬ 
tage  7”  asked  Nathalie,  hurriedly. 

“Oh,  madame,”  I  do  not  know  exactly;  I  am  not  well 
enough  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the  country  to  describe  it 
exactly;  but  the  man  wore  a  blue  blouze.  But  why  I  should 
have  taken  him  for  the  captain,  1  cannot  imagine,  as  we  are 
not  yet  in  the  carnival.” 

Madame  d’Apremont  said  no  more;  but  she  was  fully  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  person  mentioned  was  her  husband.  Hut 
why  disguise  himself?  He  must  be  engaged  in  some  very 
dreadful  aflair;  and  Nathalie  shed  tears  as  sho  thought  “Oh, 
how  unfortunate  I  am  to  have  married  a  man  who  is  so  mys¬ 
terious  !” 

She  now  became  very  anxious  to  return  to  Paris,  and  her 
husband,  always  attentive  to  her  wishes,  made  no  objection. 
But,  once  in  town,  his  old  habits  of  irritability  reappeared, 
and  one  day  he  said  to  bis  wife—**  My  dear,  an  afternoon 
walk  does  me  so  much  good,  such  as  I  used  to  take  in  the 
country ;  an  old  sailor,  like  myself,  cannot  bear  to  sit  all  the 
evening,  after  dinner.” 

**  Yes,  sir;  I  see  how  it  is — go!” 

**  Nevertheless,  if  you  have  any  objection—” 

**  Oh,  no  !  what  objection  can  I  have  1” 

He  went  out,  and  continued  to  do  so,  day  after  diiy,  at  the 
same  hour,  just  as  ho  had  done  in  the  country  ;  and,  as  be¬ 
fore,  he  regained  his  good  humor. 

**  He  loves  some  other  woman  perhaps,”  thought  Nathalie, 
**  and  he  must  see  her  every  day.  Oh,  how  wretched  1  am! 
But  I  must  let  him  know  that  his  f>erfidy  is  discovered.  No, 
I  will  wait  until  I  shall  have  some  certain  proof  wherewith  to 
confront  him.” 

And  she  went  to  seek  her  uncle,  saying — **Ah,  I  am  the 
most  unhappy  creature  in  the  world!” 

**  What  is  the  matter?”  cried  the  old  man,  leaning  back  in 
his  arm-chair. 

Armand  leaves  the  house  for  two  hours  every  evening,  af¬ 
ter  dinner,  and  comes  back  in  high  spirits,  and  as  anxious  to 
please  me  as  on  the  day  of  our  marriage.  Oh !  uncle,  I  can¬ 
not  bear  it  any  lunger;  if  you  do  nut  assist  me  to  discover 
where  he  goes,  I  will  separate  myself  from  him.” 

**  But,  my  dear  niece — ” 

**  My  dear  uncle,  you  who  are  so  good  and  obliging,  grant 
me  this  one  favor.  I  am  sure  there  is  some  woman  in  the  se¬ 
cret.” 

M.  d’Ablaincourt  wished  to  prevent  a  rupture  between  his 
niece  and  nephew,  which  would  interfere  very  much  with  the 
quiet,  peaceable  life  which  be  led  at  their  house.  He  pre¬ 
tended  to  follow  Armand  ;  but  came  back  very  soon,  saying 
**  he  had  lost  sight  of  him.” 

**  But  in  what  direction  dues  he  go  7” 

**  Sometimes  one  way,  and  sometimes  another,  but  always 
alone ;  so  your  suspicions  are  unfounded.  Be  assured,  he 
only  walks  for  exercise.” 

But  Nathalie  was  not  to  be  duped  in  this  way.  She  sent 


D’Apremont  seemed  very  happy  in  the  society  of  his  wife,  i  for  a  little  errand  boy,  of  whose  intelligence  she  had  heard  a 
and  always  anxious  to  please  her;  but  he  left  her  every  after-  !  great  deal 


noon  for  about  two  hours,  and  at  his  return  appeared  very  gay 
and  lively. 

Nevertheless,  Nathalie  was  not  satisfied.  She  said  to  her¬ 
self — “  My  husband  is  certainly  happier  than  he  used  to  be  in 
Paris ;  but  where  can  he  go,  every  day,  in  that  mysterious 
way,  all  alone,  and  without  ever  mentioning  where  he  has 
been  7  1  shall  never  be  happy  till  I  fathom  this  to  the  bot¬ 

tom.” 

Sometimes  she  thought  of  following  him  when  he  left  the 
bouse,  which  he  regularly  did  at  the  same  hour,  sometimes 
even  when  the  house  was  filled  with  company ;  but  then  to 
place  the  servants  in  her  confidence,  and  to  act  as  a  spy  upon 
one  who  was  so  habitually  kind  to  her — no!  she  could  not  do 
such  a  thing! 

One  day,  a  young  man,  a  visiter  at  the  house,  said,  laugh¬ 
ing  to  d’Apremont — **  My  fine  fellow,  what  in  the  world  were 
you  doing,  yesterday,  disguised  as  a  peasant,  at  the  window 


**  M.  d’Apremont  goes  out  every  evening.” 

**  Yes,  madame.” 

**  To-moirow,  you  will  follow  him ;  observe  where  he  goes, 
and  come  and  tell  me  privately.  Do  you  understand?” 

“  Yes,  madame.'’ 

Nalhadie  waited  impatiently  fur  the  next  day,  and  fur  the 
hour  of  her  husband’s  departure.  At  last,  the  time  came — 
the  pursuit  is  going  on — Nathalie  counted  the  moments. — 
After  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  messenger  arrived,  cuv 
ered  with  dust. 

**  VVell,”  exclaimed  Nathalie,  “speak!  tell  me  every  tlrng 
you  have  seen !” 

**  Madame,  I  followed  M.  d’Apremont,  at  a  distance,  as 
far  as  the  Marais  in  the  Rue  Vielle  du  Temple,  where  he  en¬ 
tered  a  small  house,  in  an  alley.  There  was  no  servant  to 
let  him  in.” 

“An  alley  !  no  servant !  dreadful!” 
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“  I  went  in  directly  after  him,  and  heard  him  <o  up  staini, 
and  unlock  a  door  with  a  key  he  held  in*tti»  hand.” 

“  O.'xm  the  do*>r  himself!  without  knockine  !  are  you  sure 
of  that  T” 

“  Yes,  madame.” 

"  The  wretch  !  So,  he  has  a  key!  But  jo  on.” 

”  When  the  door  shut  after  him,  I  stole  softly  up  stairs, 
and  peeped  thioiigh  the  key-hole.” 

”  Well !  you  shall  have  twenty  francs  more  !” 

“  I  peeped  throueh  the  key-hole,  and  saw  him  drag  a  great 
box  along  the  floor.” 

”  A  box  ?” 

”  Then  he  undressed  himself,  and—” 

“Undressed  himself!” 

“  Then,  fora  few  seconds,  I  could  not  see  him,  and  directly 
be  appeared  again,  in  a  sort  of  gray  blouse,  and  a  cap  on  his 
head  !” 

“  A  blouse,  still  !  What  in  the  world  does  he  want  with 
so  many  blouses  7  W'ell,  what  next?”  x 

“  I  came  away  then,  madame,  and  made  haste  to  tell  it  to 
yoa  ;  hut  he  is  there  still.” 

“  Well,  now  run  to  the  comer,  and  get  me  a  hack,  and  di¬ 
rect  the  coachman  to  the  house  where  you  have  been.” 

Whilst  he  was  gone  after  the  hack,  Nathalie  hurried  on 
her  hat  and  clonic,  and  ran  into  her  uncle’s  room,  saying— 

“  I  have  found  kirn  out — he  is  at  his  mistress’  house  now, 
in  a  gray  blouse,  lie  had  a  blue  one  in  the  country.  But  I 
will  go  and  confound  him,  and  then  you  will  see  me  no  more.” 

The  old  man  had  no  time  to  reply.  She  was  gone,  with 
her  messenger,  in  the  hack.  They  stopped,  at  last. 

'•  Here  is  the  house.” 

Nathalie  got  out,  pale  and  trembling. 

“  Shall  I  go  up  stairs  with  you,  madame?”  asked  the  boy. 
*' No,  I  will  go  alone.  The  third  story,  is  it  not?” 

“  Yes,  madame;  the  left  door,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.” 
Nathalie  mounted  the  dark,  narrow  stairs,  and  arrived  at 
the  door,  and,  almost  fainting,  she  cried — “Open  the  door, 
or  I  shall  die !’' 

The  door  was  opened,  and  Nathalie  was  received  in  her 
husband’s  arms,  who  was  alone  in  the  room,  clad  in  a  gray 
blouse,  and — smoking  a  Turkish  pipe. 

“  My  wife!”  exclaimed  Armand,  in  surprise. 

“  Yes,  sir,  your  wife  ;  who,  suspecting  your  perfidy,  has 
followed  you,  to  discover  the  cause  of  your  mysterious  con¬ 
duct!” 

“  How,  Nathalie,  my  mysterious  conduct?  Look,  here  it 
is’!”  showing  his  pipe.  “  Before  our  marriage,  you  forbade 
me  to  smoke,  and  I  promised  to  obey  you.  Kor  some  months 
1  kept  my  promise;  but  you  know  what  it  cost  me;  yeu  re¬ 
member  how  irritable  and  sad  I  became*.  It  was  my  pipe, 
my  beloved  pipe,  that  I  regretted.  One  day,  in  the  country, 

I  discovered  a  little  cottage,  where  a  peasant  was  smoking. 

I  asked  him  if  he  could  lend  me  a  blouse  and  a  cap ;  for  I 
should  like  to  smoke  with  him,  but  it  was  necessary  to  con¬ 
ceal  it  from  you,  as  the  smell  of  the  smoke,  remaining  in  my 
clothes,  would  have  betrayed  me.  It  was  soon  settled  be¬ 
tween  us.  I  returned  thither  every  afteinoon,  to  indulge  in 
my  favorite  occupation  ;  and,  with  the  precaution  of  a  cap,  to 
keep  the  smoke  from  remaining  in  my  hair,  I  contrived  to 
deceive  you.  When  we  relurne*!  to  Paris,  I  hired  this  little 
room,  at  a  distance  from  home,  and  here  I  keep  this  great 
box,  in  which  I  always  lock  my  coat  before  I  bring  out  my 
pipe;  so  that,  on  my  return,  you  may  not  be  ofl'ended  by  the 
odor.  This  is  all  the  mystery.  Forgive  me  for  my  disol>e- 
dience,  since  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  conceal  it  from  you.” 

Nathalie  embraced  him,  crying — “Oh,  no!  I  might  have 
know’n  it  could  not  be!  I  am  happy  now,  and  you  shell 
smoke  as  much  us  you  please,  at  home.  T  will  never  make 
any  opposition  to  it,  and  you  need  hide  your  pipe  no  longer  ” 
And  Nathalie  returrfed  to  her  uncle,  saying— “  Uncle,  he 
loves  me !  Ho  was  only  smoking  *,  but  hereafter  he  is  to 
smoke  at  home.’' 

“I  can  arrange  it  all,”  said  M.  d'Ablaincourt ;  “he  shall 
smoke  while  he  plays  backgammon.”  “  In  that  way,’' 
thought  the  old  man,  “  I  shall  be  sure  of  my  game  every  eve- 
ning.” 

“  My  dear  Nathalie,”  said  the  captain,  “  I  will  profit  by 
your  permission  ;  but  at  the  same  lime,  I  will  take  care  that 
it  shall  not  incommode  you.  1  will  use  the  same  precaution 
at  home  as  I  have  formerly  done.” 

“You  aie  too  kind!  But  I  am  so  happy  to  find  that  you 
are  faithful  to  mo,  that  I  think  I  shall  even  fAe  sme//  of 
t\e  rmokt  /” 


RECOLLKCTIONS  OF  A  PORTRAIT  PAINTER. 

A  BROTHER  OF  THE  BRUSH. 

I  AM  a  portrait  painter,  and  strictly  speaking,  only  a  per. 
trait  painter.  It  has  very  seldom  been  my  choice  to  employ 
my  pencil  on  any  subject  excepting  the  ‘  human  face  divine.’ 
to  me  the  most  interesting  of  all  studies.  Landscape  and  ai,i. 
mals  I  have  never  painted  save  as  adjuncts  to  some  principal 
figure;  and  fancy  groups  I  have  never  painted,  unless  all  the 
faces  introduced  were  portraits.  But  whilst  confining  my.elf 
almost  to  one  branch  of  art,  be  it  known  to  you,  gentle  reader, 
that  I  am  fully  capable  of  enjoying  and  appreciating  the  tii- 
umphs  of  genius  in  other  paths  than  mine,  and  my  tasie  has 
been  not  unfr  quently  appealed  to,  when  my  more  wealthy 
friends  have  been  desirous  of  enriching  their  mansions  with 
pictures.  These  may  seem  unimportant  matters  to  descant 
upon;  but  slight  circumstances  often  lead  to  great  results, 
and  by  their  means  I  once  met  with  an  adventure  so  full  of 
the  romance  of  real  life,  that  I  deem  it  worthy  of  a  place 
amongst  these  records  of  the  past. 

My  friend  Sir  Philip  Borrodaile,  shortly  after  his  union 
with  the  fair  Eleanor  Armstrong,  called  upon  me  one  morn¬ 
ing,  to  request  that  I  would  accompany  him  to  the - street 

gallery,  to  assist  him  in  the  selection  of  two  or  three  pictures 
w'hich  were  wanted  to  complete  the  furniture  of  his  splendid 
dining-room. 

“  I  know  but  little  of  pictures  myself  ”  said  he,  “  but  Eleanor 
dotes  on  them,  and  I  am  sure  I  owe  it  to  the  company  ef 
painters  to  encourage  them  by  every  means  in  my  power.” 

To  the  gallery  we  proceeded  accordingly,  and  commenced 
a  search  for  such  pictures  as  my  friend  wished  to  purchase. 
Three  were  soon  fixed  upon — my  share  in  the  choice  being 
rather  a  negative  thing;  for  clever  as  they  certainly  were, 
they  were  not  quite  what  I  should  have  selected,  if  left  to  my 
own  judgement.  ‘  A  Scotch  terrier,’  by  one  of  the  first  ani¬ 
mal  painters  of  the  day.  Sir  Philip  fell  in  love  with  at  first 
sight,  because  of  the  resemblance  it  bore  to  a  favorite  dog  of 
his  own,  which  had  died  a  few  weeks  before.  ‘  A  party  of 
Dutch  boors’  w'ere  purchased,  because  they  were  so  amusing; 
and  a  large  fruit  piece  coRcluded  the  trio,  because,  os  Sir 
Philip  remarked,  *  nothing  could  be  more  suitable  for  a  din¬ 
ing  room.’  But  still  a  fourth  was  wanting  to  complete  the 
required  number;  as  I  saw  my  friend  casting  an  eye  toward 
the  representation  of  some  nameless  battle,  simply  because  it 
accorded  in  size  with  those  already  chosen,  I  drew  him  away 
toward  a  picture  which  all  along  had  attracted  my  attention, 
and  which,  whilst  it  was  nearly  of  the  proper  dimensions,  was 
far  more  tasteful  in  design  than  the  battle  aforesaid. 

On  examination  I  found  that  this  work  w’as  not  particu¬ 
larly  well  finished;  but  I  was  pleased  with  the  poetical  light 
and  warmth,  the  freedom  of  outline,  the  stamp  of  natural 
genius  that  pervaded  it.  There  could  be  no  question  but 
that  the  artist,  whoever  ho  was,  had  the  root  of  excellence 
strong  within  him,  though  it  might  lack  sufficient  cultivation. 
The  subject  was  an  ‘  Italian  vintage  scene,’  as  we  found  by  re¬ 
ference  to  the  catalogue;  and  certainly  the  painting  told  iu 
own  story  without  words.  A  beautiful  peasant  girl  had  ju.«t 
reached  her  cottage  door,  and  was  reclining  in  a  languid  at¬ 
titude  on  the  turf  before  it.  A  large  basket  of  gnipc.s  rested 
on  the  ground  beside  her,  and  an  infant  slumbered  on  her- 
knees.  Behind  her  leaned  a  youth  of  eighteen  or  twenty, 
who  was  twisting  a  few  vine  leaves  among  her  dark  curl*. 
She  was  raising  one  hand  as  if  to  put  up  those  tresses,  and 
her  eyes  were  uplifted  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  and 
most  overflowing  tenderness  I  ever  saw  in  or  out  of  a  picture. 
But  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  whole,  was  the  appear- 
anro  of  the  young  man,  whose  features  uiid  dress  w'ere  genu¬ 
inely  and  evidently  English.  I  felt  that  the  picture  had  a 
history.  Perhaps  the  very  thing  that  fixed  my  attention  to 
lovingly  upon  it,  was  the  conviction  that  at  once  entered'niy 
mind  that  here  Kerc  portraits.  Sir  Philip  did  not  seem  par¬ 
ticularly  taken  with  the  object  of  my  admiration.  I  assured 
him  that  Lady  Borrodaile  would  be  delighted  with  it;  but 
still  his  eye  obstinately  wandered  toward  the  battle  piece. 
At  last  he  consented  to  suspend  his  choice  till  his  lady’s  opin¬ 
ion  could  be  taken ;  and  directions  were  given,  that  while 
‘sold’  should  be  marked  on  the  three  positively  chosen,  the 
‘  Italian  vintage  scene,’  and  its  gaudy  rival  should  not  be  dis¬ 
posed  ef,  without  due  notice  being  given  to  mo  or  my  friend 
I  had  observed  that  an  elderly  man,  of  very  prcposse-^sing 
appearance,  bad  several  times  lingered  near  us  during  our 
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perambula‘ion  of  the  rooms,  and  though  there  was  not  the  ! 
least  of  impertinent  curiosity  or  obtrusiveness  in  his  manner,  { 

I  could  not  but  see  that  he  was  in  some  way  interested  in  our  ' 
decision.  He  always  kept  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  *  Iial-  i 
ian  scene,’  and  though  as  we  came  near  it  again  and  again  he 
withdrew  his  eyes  from  us,  and  seemed  totally  absorbed  in 
the  perusal  of  a  catalogue,  I  was  sure  wished  to  hear  what  ^ 
wc  said— sure  that  our  choice  was  a  matter  of  moment  to  | 
him.  Once,  when  I  was  advising  that  my  favorite  should  be  , 
at  any  rale  purchased,  I  caught  his  clear  blue  eye  hxed  on 
me  with  the  m»isl  intense  eagerness  ;  hut  the  moment  that  i 
be  perceived  that  I  noticed  it,  he  turned  very  red,  and  rolling  i 
up  bis  catalogue,  retreated  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room.  | 
He  came  near  us  no  more,  but  we  passed  him  as  wo  were  | 
leaving  the  gallery,  and  as  the  door  closed,  a  sigh  reached  I 
my  ears.  I  was  sure  it  came  from  the  old  man  behind  us. 

All  day  that  old  man  haunted  my  memory — his  tail,  slight 
figure,  his  thin,  grey  hair,  his  thread-bare  garments,  his  one  j 
eager  look  of  prying  interest.  I  could  not  account  for  this  : 
unless  he  were  the  painter  of  the  picture.  If  he  were,  he 
must  be  in  gieat  need  ;  his  pale  face,  his  emaciated  form,  his 
shabby  habiliments,  all  gave  color  to  the  supposition;  and  if 

he  were  in  distress - "I  must  find  this  out,”  thought  I ; 

*'niy  means  are  hut  small,  but  whether  Sir  Philip  buys  his 
picture  or  not,  a.  brother  of  the  brush  must  not  starve.” 

The  next  day,  accompanied  by  Lady  Borrodaile,  we  re-  j 
visited  the  gallery.  Our  fair  companion  was  pleased  with  the  I 
picture,  yet  she  wished  the  purchase  delayed  for  a  day  or  two.  j 

“  I  should  wish  to  visit  some  other  exhibition  first  Philip,”  [ 
said  she,  ”  and  see  if  there  be  any  thing  that  I  like  better,  for  j 
you  know  this  last  chosen  picture  is  to  be  mine.  I  may  seem  | 
very  capricious,  Mr.  Ashley,”  she  continued,  turning  to  me,  ' 
“bur  I  really  cannot  relinquish  my  womanly  privilege  of  turn-  ! 
in?  over  a  whole  warehouse  of  goods  before  1  buy.”  ■ 

She  laughed  lightly  as  she  spoke,  and  I  could  not  blame  , 
her,  but  yet  my  thoughts  turned  involuntarily  to  the  poor  j 
painter.  I  made  some  excuse  to  part  with  my  friends  at  the  I 
door  of  the  gallery,  and  returned  again  when  they  had  left  | 
me,  for  there  was  a  strange  restless  curiosity  awakened  in  my  j 
mind  about  the  picture  and  its  master.  1  inquired  from  the  I 
attendants  if  they  knew  any  thing  about  Mr.  Hamilton — such  j 
was  his  name — but  the  only  information  I  could  obtain  was,  | 
that  he  had  no  other  picture  there — that  he  was  exceedingly  ^ 
anxious  about  the  sale  of  this,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  | 
almost  daily  to  know  if  it  were  disposed  of.  Before  I  hau  j 
concluded  my  questions,  the  object  of  them  entered,  and  on 
seeing  me,  cast  a  hasty  glance  toward  his  solitary  picture.  ! 
Alas!  it  did  not  yet  bear  the  ticket  announcing  its  sale,  and, 
turning  away,  he  sank  rather  than  sat  down  on  one  of  the  i 
benches,  where,  resting  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  he  buried  j 
hit  face  in  his  hands.  I  was  certain  that  he  had  tears  of  dis¬ 
appointment  to  hide  at  that  mome.nt. 

I  left  the  gallery  and  proceeded  slowly  along  the  streets,  i 
my  mind  full  of  my  poor  brother  artist,  who  I  now  felt  certain  ■ 
was  laboring  under  some  heavy  distress.  I  blamed  myself 
that  1  had  not  overcome  the  paltry  scruples  of  caution  and 
custom,  and  at  once  addressed  him,  as  one  who  could  sympa¬ 
thize  in  his  sorrows,  and  who  was  ready  to  afi'urd  him  what  | 
small  aid  my  means  would  allow.  | 

“  It  is  not  too  late,  even  now,”  said  I,  half  aloud,  and  I  be  ! 
gan  to  retrace  my  steps.  At  that  moment  my  attention  was  ' 
attracted  oy  a  loud  cry — I  raised  my  eyes,  and  saw  the  people 
ninning  towards  tho  end  of  the  street,  where  a  crowd  had 
collected  by  the  lime  1  reached  it.  With  almost  a  prophetic  j 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  I  forced  my  way  into  the  center  of ' 
the  mob,  and  there  extended  on  the  ground,  in  a  deep  swoon,  ; 
lay  the  unfortunate  Hamilton.  Putting  aside  the  throng  as  I 
best  could,  and  repelling  the  assiduities  of  one  very  busy  gen¬ 
tleman  of  doubtful  aspect,  who  was  anxious  to  search  the  : 
pockets  of  the  aufierer,  fur  a  card  of  address,  I  directed  a  I 
coach  to  be  called,  and  having  placed  Mr.  Hamilton  therein, 

I  I  conveyed  him  to  my  own  residence,  which  was  at  no  great 
distance.  He  speedily  gave  signs  of  returning  animation,  and 
when  he  was  established  on  the  sofa  in  my  apartment,  a  glass 
of  wine  and  water  soon  restored  him  so  far  as  to  enable  him  : 
to  raise  his  head  and  thank  me  for  my  care. 

”  I  am  better  now,  I  shall  be  quite  able  to  walk  presently,”  | 
be  feebly  reiterated;  but  the  attempt  was  vain,  and  he  sunk  . 
down  again.  ! 

“  Do  not  try  to  move  yet,  sir,”  said  I,  “  you  sre  much  too  ' 
*cak  to  leave  your  seat  at  present :  rest  here  awhile,  and  be-  i 
jisve  me  you  are  most  welcome  to  any  little  kindness  that  is  ' 
In  my  power  to  show  you.” 


He  pressed  my  hand  gratefully,  and  then,  leaning  his  head 
on  the  sofa,  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  like  a  child.  A  few 
words  did  not  suffice  to  tell  his  story,  but  they  were  enough 
to  enlist  all  my  pity  on  his  side,  and  to  make  me  anxious  to  do 
him  service.  He  was  old  and  feeble — he  lived  in  a  poor 
street  about  half  a  mile  oft — he  was  in  the  extremity  of  po¬ 
verty,  and  had  a  sick  grandchild — he  had  liMiked  forward  to 
the  sale  of  the  picture  so  often  named,  as  his  only  remaining 
hope  of  succour.  Hitherto  he  had  been  disappointed,  and  on 
returning  home  that  day,  had  fainted — I  strongly  suspected 
more  from  want  of  sustenance  than  fatigue. 

All  this  I  gathered  in  a  few  minutes,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered,  I  accompanied  him  to  his  lodgings.  We 
ascended  two  or  three  flights  of  stairs,  each  narrower  and 
dirtier  than  the  one  below  it,  and  there  in  a  garret,  I  found, 
was  the  painter’s  home.  Sciaps  of  canvass,  half  finished 
drawings,  (very  inferior,  as  I  saw  at  a  glance,  to  the  pictuie 
in  the  exhibition,)  were  scattered  alniut  the  room.  An  old  tent 
bedstead,  entirely  despoiled  of  its  hangings,  and  furnished 
only  witli  a  wretched  mattrass,  stood  on  one  side,  and  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  straw,  partly  covered  with  a  small  coarse  rug  occupied 
a  corner.  But  there  was  one  jewel — one  glorious  feature  in 
that  wretched  scene,  which  shed  a  halo  of  beauty  and  ro¬ 
mance  even  over  that  poor  chamber,  and  made  it  seem  a  fit 
abode  for  the  very  spirit  of  poetry.  This  was  a  young  girl  of 
about  fifteen  years  old,  w  ho,  reclining  on  a  womlen  settle  near 
tli'i  small  window — slept!  Yes — amidst  all  the  desolation  of 
the  scene — amidst  the  pressure  of  her  sorrows,  (for  the  tean 
might  still  be  traced  w  here  they  had  dried  on  her  cheeks,) 
she  slept ! — the  beautiful  image  of  Christian  peace  in  the 
midst  of  a  cold  and  persecuting  world.  Her  lips  were  slight¬ 
ly  parted,  and  her  breathing  short  and  quick ;  her  brow 
was  pale  and  pure  ns  marble,  but  one  little  crimson  spot  on 
each  cheek  told  of  the  foe  that  worked  within,”  and  her 
white,  shrunken  hand  hung  powerless  by  her  side,  almost 
transparent  in  its  exceeding  thinness.  But  her  hair !  Never 
have  I  seen  such  masses,  such  wreaths  of  deep  golden  hair  as 
those  which  hung,  half  uncurled,  in  heavy,  damp  waves  round 
her  face  and  shoulders.  The  string  that  should  have  con- 
fineil  it  had  evidently  been  unfastened  as  she  stirred  in  her 
slumbers,  and  all  that  ocean  of  hair  was  falling  around  her, 
bright,  rich,  unscathed  by  the  illness  that  was  evidently  con¬ 
suming  her  life.  I  have  known  one  other  instance  in  which 
the  hair  of  a  consumptive  patient  seemed  to  grow  more  luxu¬ 
riantly  than  in  health — piobahly  drawing  its  strength  from  the 
very  vitals  of  the  suflTerer — and  never  but  one.  All  this  was 
impressed  on  my  mini  in  a  few  moments,  and  Hamilton  go¬ 
ing  up  to  the  side  of  the  invalid,  she  awakened.  With  a  low, 
sweei  voice,  aud  somewhat  of  a  foreign  accent,  she  inquired, 

“  Why  he  Wad  been  away  so  long,  and  if  the  picture” - 

She  paused,  for  she  saw  a  stranger,  and  fixed  en  me  a  look  so 
sweet,  so  plaintive,  that  it  clung  to  my  mind  for  davs  after. 

“  You  are  faint,  my  .Madeline,”  said  Hamilton,  as  he  as¬ 
sisted  her  to  rise — “  faint  and  weak,  but  God  has  helped  us, 
see  here” — and  he  showed  her  a  certain  coin  w  hich  I  had  just 
deposited  in  his  hand.  “  You  shall  have  nourishment — me¬ 
dicine,  dearest — soon,  very  soon.” 

This  was  half  whispered,  as  if  for  her  ear  alone,  but  I 
caught  every  word. 

“  I  have  not  wanted,”  said  the  poor  girl ;  “  I  was  weak, 
and  faint,  and  sinfully  sad  an  hour  ago,  but  1  have  slept,  and 
angels  have  come  to  me  with  pleasant  dreams,  and  now  1  am 
quite  strong  and  well.” 

And  she  smiled  such  a  smile  as  a  ministering  spirit  might 
wear  when  assuming  the  office  of  a  comforter  to  tome  sor¬ 
rowing  mortal.  Then  followed  a  scene  of  temporary  joy  and 
relief,  w  Inch  it  gladdened  my  very  soul  to  w  itnets.  Oh,  ye 
who  have  more  wealth  at  your  disposal  in  a  single  year  than 
I  ever  possessed  in  my  whole  life,  and  who  yet  are  in  want  of 
an  excitement  and  emotion,  seek  out  the  abodes  of  the  sick, 
the  poor  and  the  wretched,  and  see  how  much  happiness  to 
others,  and,  above  all,  to  yourselves,  may  be  purchased  for  a 
single  sovereign ! 

The  sloiy  of  Hamilton’s  life  was  now  told.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  country  artist,  a  struggling  man,  wh«>  had  never  risen 
to  any  eminence  in  his  profession,  but  who  had  managed  to 
“  make  a  living,”  as  the  phrase  goes,  for  himself  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  by  portraying  the  effigies  of  the  boors  who  surrounded 
him,  occtatienally  copying  a  picture  fur  the  squire,  touching 
and  remodeling  the  sign-posts  for  a  dozen  miles  round.  To 
his  son  he  bequeathed  little,  except  a  talent  fur  painting,  some 
degrees  superior  to  his  own,  but  still  nut  of  the  kind  that  is 
likely  to  bring  its  possessor  much  fame  or  j-mfir.  Ho  married 
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early,  and  tomewbat  imprudently,  but  hit  wife  died  a  few 
year*  after  their  union,  leaving  him  one  only  child,  a  son. 
That  ton  was,  indeed,  a  genius.  The  light  which,  in  des¬ 
cending,  had  passed  by  his  ancestors,  leaving  them  but  a  faint 
reflection  of  its  glories,  seemed  to  settle  in  full  and  perfect 
ustre  on  the  forehead  of  George  Hamilton.  Even  in  early 
childhood  its  emanations  were  apparent  in  the  bold  and  beau¬ 
tiful  sketches  that  were  the  produce  of  his  untaught  pencil. 
In  like  manner  was  the  love  and  pride  of  his  father’s  heart 
concentrated  on  him.  Once  he  had  felt  some  faint  aspiration 
for  fame  on  his  own  account,  but  this  was  all  merged  in  an 
absorbing  tliirst  for  the  glory  of  his  son.  Poor  as  he  was,  he 
resolved  to  submit  to  every  possible  sacrifice  that  might  pro¬ 
mote  the  cultivation  of  his  child’s  talent,  and  converting  his 
little  property  into  money,  he  departed  for  Italy,  resolved,  by 
privation,  and  toil,  and  self  devotion,  to  procure  for  the  youth 
those  advantages  which  a  residence  on  the  continent  alone  af¬ 
fords.  One  trait  of  this  mighty  love  and  unselfish  ambition 
must  be  told  : — He  actually  bound  himself  to  grind  colors, 
and  perform  the  most  menial  offices  for  an  eminent  painter  in 
Rome,  in  return  for  lessons  bestowed  upon  bis  gifted  son.  lie 
who  so  loved  his  art  himself — who  bad  once  even  hoped  to 
attain  some  excellence  in  it,  gave  up  cUl,  and  became  a  very 
servant  for  the  sake  of  that  son  of  his  heart. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  found  the  father  contentedly  laboring 
in  the  very  drudgeries  of  his  profession,  and  the  son  still 
promising  to  excel  in  its  highest  walk.  He  designed  and  ex- 
cuted  several  small  pictures,  which  were  advantageously  dis¬ 
posed  of,  and  the  father  began  to  see  the  reward  of  his  self- 
denying  love  in  the  dawning  excellence  of  his  son.  But 
George  Hamilton,  unfortunately,  was  not  of  a  temperament 
to  persevere  patiently  in  a  course  of  steady,  pains-taking  im- 

{irovement.  He  had  submitted  to  the  trammels  of  a  tutor  so 
ong,  because  mighty  and  glorious  creations  were  swelling  in 
bis  soul,  which  he  lacked  the  power  of  pouring  forth  on  can¬ 
vass.  No  sooner  did  he  attain  this  power  to  a  moderate  de¬ 
gree,  than  with  the  self-confidence  which  is  so  often  the  at¬ 
tendant  upon  high  talent,  be  imagined  he  had  no  more  to 
learn,  and  that  genius,  rich  and  vivid  as  his  own,  could  need 
no  farther  training.  At  nineteen  he  married  an  orphan  Ita¬ 
lian  girl,  without  any  dower  but  her  beauty  and  her  virtues  ; 
and  dearly  as  father  and  son  loved  her,  she  could  not  but  be 
a  serious  burden  on  finances  so  slender  as  theirs.  Another 
year  saw  a  farther  addition  to  their  cares,  in  the  shape  of  a 
little  girl,  who  was  named  “  Madeline”  after  her  mother. 
Young  Hamilton  continued  to  paint,  but,  alas!  no/ to  im¬ 
prove.  The  few  English  at  Rome,  who  had  purchased  his 

fiictures  at  first,  as  an  encouragement  to  rising  genius,  either 
eft  the  city,  or  were  attracted  to  the  studio  of  some  new 
artist.  He  was  naturally  of  a  roving  and  restless  disposition, 
and  he  now  imagined  if  he  were  in  England,  the  land  of 
his  birth,  he  should  more  than  realize  bis  dreams  of  fame  and 
fortune.  He  left  his  family  in  Italy,  and  came  to  England, 
where,  before  he  had  time  to  make  trial  of  his  success,  a  vio¬ 
lent  fever  hurried  him  to  the  grave. 

For  weeks  his  relatives  remained  in  ignorance  of  his  death. 
They  learned  it  at  last  through  the  medium  of  an  English  pa¬ 
per,  which  found  its  way  into  Mr.  Hamilton’s  hands.  His 
daughter-in-law  was  near  her  confinement,  and  the  shock  of 
the  tidings  proved  too  much  for  her.  She  gave  birth  to  a 
still-horn  child,  and  expired  in  a  few  hours  afterwards. 

Poor  Hamilton  was  now  utterly  desolate.  The  loss  of  his 
aon  had  crushed  hi*  pride  and  hope  forever,  but  the  death  of 
his  beloved  daughter  was  almost  a  more  distressing  stroke. 
He  was  left  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  without  resources,  and 
with  an  infant  grand-daughter  dependent  on  him  for  support. 
He  gathered  together  his  few  remaining  effects,  and  was  on 
the  eve  of  leaving  Italy,  determining  to  make  his  way,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  England,  and  consigning  his  little  charge  to  some 
public  charity,  lay  down  his  lonely  head  and  die.  But  cir¬ 
cumstances  occurred  which  changed  his  plans. 

On  the  very  day  before  that  on  which  he  intended  to  leave 
his  residence,  the  carriage  of  the  Marchesa  di  V  —  —  broke 
down  before  his  door.  Its  fair  inmate  sought  refuge  beneath 
his  roof — was  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  his  grandchild — 
drew  from  him  the  outline  ef  his  story— and,  with  the  quick 
decision  of  a  rich,  young,  and  self  willed  woman,  determined 
on  taking  his  future  fortunes  into  her  own  keeping.  On  the 
day  which  was  to  have  witnessed  the  beginning  of  their  pil¬ 
grimage  to  England,  Hamilton  and  his  Madeline  w’ere  roiling 
in  the  carriage  towards  lu'r  splendid  villa  near  Florence. 

And  for  ten  years  Madeline’s  life  was  like  a  dream  of  fairy 
land.  The  Mnrcheaa  was  married  to  a  man  of  calm,  almost 


stern  manners,  who  whilst  he  allowed  his  lovely  lady  to  do 
pretty  much  as  she  pleased,  never  troubled  himself  to  make 
any  extraordinary  manifestations  of  attachment  to  her.  She 
was,  moreover,  childless,  and  she  made  this  little  orphan  the 
recipient  of  the  overflowings  of  her  warm  and  passionate  na¬ 
ture,  her  liberal  gifts,  her  pent  up  affections.  Strange  that 
cne  so  affectionate  should  have  been  scarcely  amiable  !  She 
loved  Madeline  because  she  was  beautiful  and  returned  her 
leve ;  and,  moreover,  early  showed  herself  the  possessor  of  a 
brilliancy  and  diversity  of  talent  moat  remarkable  in  a  child. 
Of  Hamilton  she  soon  got  tired.  He  had  not  depth  enough 
or  genius  enough  to  interest  her  long  :  she  had  taken  him  as 
a  pendant  to  her  ”  little  cherub,”  as  she  called  Madeline,  and 
soon  began  to  count  him  an  incumbrance.  Not  like  a  happy 
dream  did  his  ten  years  pass  away,  but  in  the  endurance  of 
slights  and  neglect  that  amounted  to  insult.  In  Madeline’s 
presence,  indeed,  open  unkindness  was  forborne,  and  to  her 
be  never  complained— w  ith  her  he  tried  to  be  cheerful  and 
happy,  and  for  her  dear  sake  he  bore  all  that  was  to  be  borne, 
for  she  was  the  last  tie  of  earth  around  his  heart,  and  he  felt 
ho  could  not  voluntarily  leave  her. 

Ten  years  of  loving  dependence  and  nearly  aririiffled  hap¬ 
piness  to  the  one:  ten  years  of  smiling  but  hitter  endurance 
to  the  other,  and  they  were  once  more  nearly  destitute.  The 
Marchesa  died  suddenly,  and  before  she  had  time  to  make 
permanent  provision  for  her  protege.  The  Marchese  bemoan¬ 
ed  her  loss  for  three  months,  endured  the  presence  cf  her  de¬ 
pendants  for  three  months  more,  and  then  brought  home  ano¬ 
ther  bride  with  a  tribe  of  relations.  A  few  days  afterward* 
he  placed  a  small  purse  of  gold  in  Hamilton’s  hand,  and  po¬ 
litely  intimated  that  he  must  seek  a  residence  elsewhere. 
Madeline  had  permission  to  remain  if  she  pleased,  but  she 
felt  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  if  she  were  to  be  separated 
from  her  grandfather.  For  the  Marchese  she  had  never  felt 
any  affection.  His  second  wife  was  a  cruel,  proud  piece  of 
still  life,  and  Madeline  had  sense  enough  to  see  the  misery  of 
such  a  position  as  her’s  must  be  if  she  staid.  They  left  Flo¬ 
rence,  therefore — like  our  first  parents,  ”  the  world  was  all 
before  them  where  to  choose,”  and  they  naturally  chose  to  go 
to  England.  They  bent  their  course  to  Hamilton’s  native 
town,  for  there  he  trusted  he  might  yet  obtain  a  subsistence 
by  the  exercise  of  his  long  neglected  art.  He  was  doomed  to 
be  disappointed.  Twenty  years  had  raised  his  birth  place 
from  an  insignificant  to  a  wealthy  town,  the  seat  of  a  thriving 
manufacture.  His  old  connections  were  dead  or  dispersed, 
and  other  painters  had  arisen,  enough  not  only  to  fill  his  place, 

but  to  starve  in  their  own.  He  quitted  H - in  despair, 

and  went  to  London,  for  be  felt  that  in  that  great  mart  he 
was  most  likely  to  obtain  a  living  by  the  exercise  of  some  hum¬ 
ble  branch  of  his  calling.  Moreover,  there  Madeline,  skilled 
as  she  was  in  all  pretty  works  and  womanly  accomplishment*, 
might  be  able  to  contribute  something  towards  their  support. 
For  two  years  longer  they  struggled  on.  Hamilton  obtained 
humble  but  constant  employment  as  repairer  to  a  picture 
dealer,  and  Madeline,  flying  to  the  usual  resources  of  lady¬ 
like  females  in  distress,  made  some  little  additions  to  their 
finances,  by  the  sale  ot  embroidery,  &c.  But  her  health  be¬ 
gan  to  fail — she  could  no  longer  bend  much  over  her  work— 
there  were  sickly  mists  in  her  eyes  when  she  gazed  intensely 
oh  muslin  or  canvass — there  was  a  dull  constant  aching  at  her 
chest,  and  frequent  stitches  in  her  side — there  were  fainting* 
that  made  her  suddenly  drop  her  needle,  and  fall  back  ex¬ 
hausted.  Anon  she  grew  pale,  and  there  and  then  came  the 
short  gasping  cough,  and  the  daily  recurring  hectic  of  the 
cheek,  and  drenching  night  perspiration.  How  could  Ha¬ 
milton  doubt  with  what  fiend  her  constitution  was  silently 
wrestling,  with  the  certainty  of  being  finally  the  conquered? 
Their  main  resource,  the  employment  furnished  by  the  picture 
dealer,  was  at  this  time  suspended,  in  consequence  of  some 
embarrassment  in  his  affairs,  and  they  were  almost  pennyleis. 
Hamilton  declared  that  this  was  the  most  trying  part  of  hi* 
life.  He  bad  barely  the  means  of  procuring  bread  for  theii 
daily  sustenance,  and  poor  Madeline’s  case  called  noton  ly  for 
this,  but  for  comforts  and  luxuries  which  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  for  her. 

How  often  had  the  poor  painter  stood  by  the  shop  where 
were  stored  the  delicacies  of  daily  purchase  by  the  rich,  and 
felt  the  bitterness  of  his  poverty  in  full,  when  he  thought  of 
her  who  had  been  reared  in  a  palace,  and  for  whom  he  wai 
now  unable  to  procure  one  morsel  of  that  tempting  food,  that 
might  have  stimulated  her  sickly  appetite  !  How  especially 
the  sight  of  piles  of  costly  fruit  exposed  for  sale  in  window* 
or  markets,  almost  drove  him  mad,  when  he  thought  of  hi* 
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inability  to  procure  oue  handful  to  cool  her  feverish  lips !  How  j 
the  warm  gai  mentH  and  rich  furs  in  the  fashionable  shops  i 
made  him  think  of  her  thin  clothing,  and  the  coming  on  of  1 
the  « inter.  j 

One  resource  was  left  and  only  one.  Amidst  the  changes  ! 
of  their  fortune,  Hamilton  had  still  preserved  a  painting  by  his  1 
son — one  of  his  master  pieces.  It  was  the  “  vintage  scene,”  I 
spoken  of  in  the  early  part  of  this  narrative,  and  was  pecu  ; 
liarly  dear  to  the  old  man;  as  containing  portraits  of  his  son, 
his  son’s  wife,  and  their  infant  daughter.  Through  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  an  artist  with  whom  he  made  some  slight  acquain¬ 
tance,  a  place  was  procured  for  it  in  the  gallery  where  I  first 
saw  it;  and  day  after  day  did  poor  Hamilton  attend  there  in 
the  hope  that  it  might  sell.  The  result  has  been  seen  ;  it 
led  to  my  introduction  to  Hamilton,  and  I  trust  to  much  more 
comfort  than  the  mere  price  of  his  picture  could  have  pur¬ 
chased. 

When  Lady  Borro<laile  heard  this  tale  of  distress,  (which 
my  readers  may  be  assured  reached  her  only  the  next  day), 
her  self-reproach  for  having  unconsciously  caused  the  artist  a 
continuance  of  suspense  and  anxiety,  was  beyond  all  hounds. 
She  instantly  sent  to  secure  the  pictured ;  and  in  less  thanTwo 
hours  from  her  acquaintance  with  Hamilton’s  history,  she  was 
seated  beside  the  suffering  Madeline,  and  with  the  care  of  a  ; 
mother  and  the  tenderness  of  a  sister,  was  inquiring  into  her 
wants,  and  making  arrangements  fur  their  ample  supply.  She 
would  not  allow  the  invalid  to  remain  another  night  in  an  un¬ 
wholesome  and  comfortless  lodging,  but  removed  her  to  her 
own  house,  and  procured  instant  medical  attendance  for  her. 

In  a  few  days  more  she  established  Madeline  at  a  small  villa  j 
near  Richmond,  the  property  of  Sir  Philip,  deeming  that  | 
(juietness  and  fresh  air  might  do  much  for  her.  Here  she  vi-  ■ 
sited  her  almost  daily ;  and  surrounded  by  every  comfort,  ■ 
tended  constantly  by  her  grandfather,  and  watched  over  by  her  I 
benefactress,  the  poor  patient  appeared  for  a  while  to  revive  | 
She  certainly  grow  stronger,  and  the  painter  and  Lady  H*  -  | 
rodaile  flattered  themselves  she  would  recover.  But  there 
was  still  the  hollow  cough  and  tiio  often  flushed  check  ;  and  I, 
who  had  anxiously  watched  over  a  similar  case  before,  knew 
too  well  there  was  nothing  to  hope. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  in  the  early  spring— one  of  the  first  ! 
warm  days  of  the  season.  The  roots  of  the  old  trees  were  ; 
tufted  with  primroses,  and  the  river,  bankful  from  recent 
rains,  glided  brightly  and  majesticully  on  in  pure  sunshine— 
the  whole  face  of  nature  was  full  of  life  and  gladness.  Lady 
Borrodaile  and  myself  had  driven  down  to  the  villa,  as  we 
frequently  did,  and  found  our  gentle  patient  enjoying  the  sweet  ; 
spring  air  and  sunshine.  She  was  sitting  on  a  bench  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  lawn^  and  her  grandfather  was  beside  her.  , 
He  was  reading  to  her  from  ii  small  volume,  which,  as  we 
drew  nearer,  we  found  was  the  New  Testament.  He  paused 
as  we  approached,  but  she  did  not  perceive  us.  “  Read  that 
again,”  said  she  in  her  low',  sweet  voice— “  for  it  does  me 
good!”  Wc  motioned  to  him  not  to  mention  our  presence, 
and  softly  drew  nearer  to  listen.  Suddenly  he  stopped — an 
rxclamation  of  terror  burst  from  his  lips — Lady  Borrodaile 
•prung  forward  and  caught  Madeline  on  her  arm  just  as  she 
was  sliding  from  her  seat.  There  was  a  deadly  paleness  on 
her  brow,  but  a  sweet  smile  on  her  lip.  She  closed  her  eyes — 
her  hand  fell  powerless  by  her  side — she  shivered  slightly,  and 
til  was  over ! 

Never,  in  life  or  in  death,  have  I  looked  on  any  thing  so 
lovely  as  Madeline  Hamilton,  immediately  after  her  spirit  had 
departed.  There  was  not  yet  the  rigidity  and  chillness  which 
so  soon  follows  in  the  track  of  death,  and  converts  the  dearest 
and  the  loveliest  to  a  thing  for  awe  and  wonder.  Never  shall 
1  forget  the  perfect  repose  the  inefl'ahle  grace  of  her  attitude 
as  she  lay  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  rustic  bench — her  small 
white  hand  drooping  by  her  side — her  lips  slightly  open — 
her  forehead  so  smtMuh  and  still!  Long  did  that  form  and 
face  haunt  me  with  their  solemn  quiet  beauty;  and  even  yet 
they  oftentimes  arise  before  me,  with  a  vividness  and  reality 
which  few  memwries  possess. 

Hamilton  was  a  lonely  man  from  that  hour.  All  that  could 
be  done  to  alleviate  his  sorrow  was  done  by  kind  and  sympa¬ 
thising  friends.  But  it  was  too  late — “  his  occupation  was 
pone.”  In  six  months  we  laid  the  poor  painter  by  the  side 
ol  Madeline.  _ 

They  praised  thy  diamond’s  lustre  rare: 

Matched  with  tliine  eyes,  I  thought  it  faded ; 

They  praised  the  pearls  that  bound  thy  hair— 

I  only  saw  the  curls  they  braided. 
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BV  fARK  SCSJAMIN. 

How  cheery  are  the  mariners — 

Those  lovers  of  the  sea ! 

Their  hearts  are  like  its  yesty  waves 
As  bounding  aiul  as  fn'e ; 

They  whistle  wlien  the  storm-bird  wheels 
In  circles  round  the  mast. 

And  sing  when  deep  in  foam  the  ship 
IMoughs  onwanl  to  the  blast. 

NV  hat  caie  the  mariners  for  gales  ? 

Then?  ’s  music  in  their  roar. 

When  wide  the  berth  along  the  lee, 

And  leagues  of  room  before. 

Let  billows  toss  to  mountain  heights. 

Or  sink  to  chasms  low  ; 

The  vessel  stout  will  ritle  it  out. 

Nor  shrink  when  tempests  blow. 

With  streamers  down  and  canvass  farl’d. 

The  gallant  hull  will  float. 

Securely  ns  on  inland  lake, 

A  silken  tassel’d  boat ; 

And  sound  ash'ep  some  mariners, 

And  some  with  watchful  eyes 
Will  fearless  lie  of  dangers  dark. 

That  roll  along  the  skies. 

God  keep  these  clu'ery  mariners  ! 

.\nJ  temper  all  the  gales 
That  sweep  against  the  rocky  coast 
To  their  storm-shatter’d  sails  ; 

And  men  on  shore  will  bless  the  ship 
That  could  so  guided  be. 

Safe  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 

To  brave  the  mighty  sea  ! 

♦the  FIREMAN’S  TRIAL  BY  FIRE. 

A  TRl'E  TALE.... BY  R.  D.  H. 

All  the  world  remembers,  no  doubt,  the  burning  of  the  dis¬ 
tillery  belonging  to  Mr.  B— — ,  at  Dublin.  On  that  occasion 
an  adventure  happened  to  me  which  never  had,  and  I  hope 
never  will  have  a  parallel.  I  reside  in  Dublin,  where  I  am  a 
physician.  The  evening  of  the  fire,  I  had  gone  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Harold’s  Cross  to  superintend  the  bathing  of  one 
of  my  patients,  whose  case  was,  to  me,  an  object  of  peculiar 
interest.  As  I  was  returning  about  11  o’clock  at  night,  the 
glare  of  light  reflected  by  the  clouds  in  the  north  west,  attract- 
e«l  my  notice,  and  1  immediately  directed  my  steps  that  way. 
The  distillery  was  a  long  structure,  supported  at  one  end  by  an 
old  building  forming  two  wings,  and  at  tlie  other  by  a  similar 
but  perfectly  new  etlifice,  in  fact,  not  yet  finished. 

On  my  arrival,  the  large  yanl  presented  an  exceedingly  ani- 
malerl  spectacle,  ns  may  be  readily  conceived.  Three  engines 
poured  torrents  of  water  over  the  roofs  and  into  the  windows 
from  which  the  flames  wen<  bursting.  It  was  like  a  battle  of 
of  the  two  elements.  The  whole  yard  swam  in  water,  which 
;  reflected  the  gushing  flames,  rendered  dazzling  by  the  motion 
I  of  the  man  who  stood  in  it  ankle  deep.  The  engineers  were 
I  mountP<l  on  their  machines,  giving  orders  to  those  arournl  and 
I  above  them,  bawling  through  their  tnimpets  to  those  stationed 
on  the  roofs,  who  sometimes  disapmared  altogether  amiil  tlie 
volume  of  smoke  which  swept  gradually  upward,  and  then  re- 
appt‘anng,  they  seeme*!  like  bronzed  statues,  relieved  by  a 
;  back  ground  of  glowing  flame.  1  was  not  long  inactive  amid 
'  such  excitement,  and  in  a  few  minutes  found  myself  drenched 
with  water  and  perspiration.  One  of  the  duties  in  which  I 
,  took  part,  was  rolling  out  from  the  warehouses  in  which  they 
were  stored,  the  bnm-ls  of  spirit,  which  it  was  feared  would 
take  fire,  ami  rendt*r  tenfold  the  destruction  and  extent  of  the 
conflagration.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  pass  over  a 
i  platform  of  mason  work,  which  en«-a«e<l  a  vast  copper  boiler, 
I  very  deep;  the  mouth  or  opening  of  which  was  on  a  level 
with  the  platform,  and  of  two  or  three  feet  diameter.  At  some 
^  six  feet  above  our  heads  was  a  floor,  the  l>eams  of  which  rested 
I  in,  and  extended  through  the  wall,  which  alone  protected  us 
i  from  the  flames.  Afu*r  I  had  made  two  or  three  turns  on  this 
j  platform,  one  of  the  spectators,  who  had  witnessed  my  exer- 
'  tions,  direct»*d  my  attention  to  the  ends  of  the  joists,  which 
j  were  just  taking  fire ;  tlie  floor  would  undoubtedly  soon  fall, 
j  and  perhaps  drag  down  with  it  the  opposite  wall,  the  mortar 
I  of  which  was  still  wet.  I  retreated  a  few  steps,  but  at  this 
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moment,  I  !»i»w  fttfhe  other  side  of  the  platfoim,  a  man  belong-  j 
Ing  to  one  of  the  insurance  companies,  who  made  a  sign  to  me  ! 
to  give  him  assistance.  Casting  my  eyes  upward  to  the  floor  ! 
above,  and  believing  there  was  no  immediate  danger  of  its 
falling,  I  ran  to  the  ladder  on  the  other  side,  and  was  scarcely 
mounted  on  it  before  a  mass  of  mason  work  fell  upon  Us.  I 
know  not  how  I  escaped  being  killed  ;  the  ladder  was  broken 
In  splinters;  a  whirlwind  of  smoke,  ashes  and  flame  encircled  ; 
me,  and  I  was  lost— I  could  not  And  the  place  I  had  left.  I  | 
became  bewildered ;  I  attempted  to  run ;  a  rush  of  flame  stUp-  ! 
ped  me.  Then  I  was  just  about  to  be  crushed  by  a  falling 
oeam,  for  it  rained  fire  around  me,  when  I  felt  my  f.MUing  give 
way,  and  my  ears  were  greeted  by  the  sonorous  soutid  of  sur¬ 
rounding  metal.  I  had  fallen  iiitt)  the  large  copper  boiler. 
Well,  thought  I,  When  my  first  fears  vanished,  after  all  I  am 
in  greater  safety  here  than  above,  amid  falling  timbers  and 
surrounding  flame.  And  without  making  any  calculations  how 
I  was  to  extricate  myself  from  my  prison  when  the  fire  was 
extinguished,  I  settled  myself  as  well  as  possible  in  my  strange 
abode,  ‘  to  bide  my  time.’ 

After  this  I  could  hear  nothing  but  the  falling  of  timbers 
and  bricks,  which  seemed  to  strike,  rebound  and  descend  again 
in  rapid  succession.  It  was  like  a  world  rolling  on  above  my 
head.  I  thought  at  one  time  the  boiler  was  going  to  be  crushed, 
but  the  surrounding  mason-work  protected  it.  A  considera¬ 
ble  quantity  of  rubbish  fell  into  the  boiler  through  the  opening. 
To  this  rubbish,  it  will  be  seen,  I  owe  my  life.  An  enormous 
beam  fell  upon  the  upper  part  of  it ;  the  copper  gave  way 
without  breaking,  so  that  there  was  a  grt*at  bruise  inside. 

In  the  midst  of  the  noise,  which  the  concavity  of  my  metal 
prison  rendered  perhaps  more  terrible  by  its  reverberation,  I 
Delieved  myself  for  ever  lost.  I  tried  to  climb  up  the  sides  of 
the  boiler.  V'ain  eflbrt !  They  were  smoatb  as  glass.  My 

Erison  was  at  least  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  almost  as 
igh.  It  Was  a  cage,  from  which  escape  seemed  impossible. 
I  began  to  estimate  my  chances  of  getting  out,  when  the  whole 
of  Uie  old  wall  fell,  and  the  greater  jidrt  of  the  wreck  fell 
uround  my  prison. 

Despair  now  seized  upon  me  as  I  gazed  upon  the  roaring 
furnace  above  me.  Burning  cinders  fell  about  me  like  a  fiery 
■now.  I  stood  clos«5  against  the  sides  of  my  prison-house,  to 
avoid  the  fire-brands.  Expecting  death  every  instant,  I  in- 
atinctively  shut  my  eyes  an<l  cast  down  my  head,  and  in  niy 
terror  gradually  shrunk  uj>on  my  knees,  awaiting  the  blow 
which  was  to  crush  me.  I  was  recalled  from  this  state  of 
agony  by  the  glare  of  bursting  flames,  which  having  now  free 
vent,  shot  up  as  from  a  volcano,  lighting  up  my  copper  house 
till  it  shone  like  gold  itself.  Although  tlie  fire  roared  in  the 
wind,  my  poor  ears  rang  through  my  head,  and  that  which 
pass(‘d  above,  around,  within  me,  no  one  can  conceive,  no  ptm 
describe. 

After  some  time,  all  this  confusion  began  to  be  calm,  and  I 
bethought  me  once  more  how  to  escajHJ.  To  climb  along  the 
copper  sides  was  out  of  the  question.  I  made  then  a  kind  of 
rope  out  of  my  clothes^  and,  fixing  a  brick  at  one  end,  I  threw 
it  out  of  the  opening  in  the  belief  it  wonld  catch  into  some 
point  over  the  edge  of  the  opening,  to  enable  me  to  mount  by 
It.  Vain  hope  !  the  edge  of  the  opeaing  was  on  a  level  with 
the  masen-work  surrounding  it.  I  cried  aloud  in  the  hoi)e  of 
being  beard.  No  answer  came.  I  rapped  with  a  brick  against 
the  resounding  walls  of  my  prison ;  but  the  noise,  which  at 
any  other  lime  would  have  waked  half  the  town,  was  drowned 
in  the  superior  noise  without — of  the  thousands  in  the  crowd, 
of  the  dying  and  the  workmen. 

I  endeavored  then  to  resign  myself  with  patience  till  the  ex¬ 
tinguishment  of  the  fire.  Then  the  idea  struck  me  that  per¬ 
haps  I  might  be  heard  by  calling  through  the  spout  by  which 
the  boiler  was  emptied — a  pipe  large  enough  to  admit  a  man’s 
arm.  This  hole  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  Imiler.  I  stooped 
down  to  put  my  mouth  to  the  orifice.  My  hands  were  covered 
with  wet  gloves,  so  that  it  was  not  till  I  put  my  lips  to  the 
metal  that  I  discovered  a  frightful  trutli :  the  copper  was  so 
hot  that  I  could  not  touch  it !  I  could  not  think  of  my  horrid 
situation  without  shuddering.  I  jumped  up  hastily ;  I  made 
incredible  efforts  to  climb — to  leap  out.  I  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  scale  the  heavens  !  I  cried,  I  bawled  out  for  help  till 
I  was  hoarse.  The  hissing  of  the  flames  alone  answered  my 
ejaculations.  I  seated  myself  upon  the  heap  of  rubbish,  re¬ 
signing  myself  to  the  thought  that  I  was  about,  literally,  to  be 
*  proren  in  a  furnace  of  braes  seven  times  heated'  I  put 
my  band  to  my  forehead ;  it  was  covered  with  a  cold  sweat.  I 
took  from  my  pocket  my  liule  thermometer,  I  had  to  regulate 
the  bath  of  my  patient.  It  stood  at  40'-’.  I  placed  the  ball  in 


contact  with  the  copper  sides  of  the  boiler:  the  mercury  raised 
with  such  rapidity  that  I  feared  the  tube  would  burst.  Then 
I  remained  some  time  in  a  state  of  stupor.  My  courage  aban¬ 
doned  me,  I  confess  it,  when  the  thought  crossed  me  of  the 
torments  for  which  I  was  reserved  when  the  copper  attained 
a  red  heat,  which  I  had  reason  to  fear  would  be  the  case.  The 
thermometer  was  at  45'-’  Reaumer;  but  I  knew  the  experience 
of  Fordyce  and  Banks  had  proved  that  the  living  fibre  can,  for 
a  limited  time,  withstand  a  heat  of  twice  that  power  without 
decomposing.  A  ray  of  hope  came  to  reanimate  me,  when  I 
thought  of  the  many  cxamfiles  my  own  studies  had  furnished 
me.  1  recalled  the  instance  of  the  young  girl  of  Lorochefoul- 
cault,  who  entered  an  oten  at  a  heat  of  142^.  According  to 
Sonnenit,  there  are  fish  which  live  in  water  at  65®,  in  the 
springs  of  the  Manillas.  I  endeavored  to  recollect  the  names 
of  the  plants  of  which  the  same  author  speaks,  in  the  Island  of 
La^'on,  the  roots  of  which  are  imbeddt'd  in  water  of  the  tem- 
peiature  of  79®. 

At  length  I  tried  to  convince  myself  that  the  copper  was 
heated  from  the  fire  above,  which  would  soon  diminish,  and, 
as  1  hoped,  the  boiler  would  then  «t»ol.  But,  alas  !  the  con¬ 
tinue  rising  of  the  mercury  dissipated  that  feeble  hope.  I 
then  sat  about  calculating  at  what  temperature  the  metal  must 
arrive  before  the  air  around  me  should  become  heated  to  120-, 
which,  I  thought,  1  might  support  without  death.  But  my 
head  became  confused,  so  that  1  could  not  follow  up  my  in¬ 
quiries.  These  efforts,  however,  served  to  preserve  my  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind.  I  could  even  take  nwtes,  and  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  memorandum,  a  kind  of  scientific  will,  written  in  view  of 
an  evident  death.  The  following  I  threw  out  of  the  boiler,  at¬ 
tached  to  a  brick : 

“  I  am  Dr.  M - ,  of  — —  street.  Whoever  finds  this 

paper,  let  him  come  to  tha  boiler,  in  the  new  building,  where 
I  am  burning  to  death.  Bring  a  ladder  with  you.” 

“Half-past  twelve!  Quick!  Hasten!”  (This  and  two 
otliers  I  hud  thrown  out  in  the  same  manner.) 

“  My  will  is  in  the  left  hand  drawer  of  iny  book-case.  I 

wish  Georg'e  N - to  have  my  papers.  Those  which  relate 

to  the  affair  of  S— I  wish  burned  up.  My  wet  clothes 
produce  uround  me  a  cloud  of  steam.  Thermometer  at  62®. 

“  26  minutes  before  one.  The  air  is  suffocating.  I  am  wet 
with  perspiration.  I  will  write  as  long  as  I  can.” 

“  15'  before  one.  Therm.  5.5®.” 

“  13'  before  one.  Therm.  60®.” 

“  10'  before  one.  Therm.  66°.  My  clothes  are  now  dry 
as  tinder — they  are  stiff  to  the  touch.” 

“  5'  past  one.  Therm  77®.  I  have  taken  off  my  two 
coats,  which  I  hold  above  my  head.  The  outer  gives  to  the 
inner  air  an  agitation  which  makes  the  heat  insupportable.” 

“  8'  past  one.  Therm.  81®.  My  watch  burns — 1  heve 
taken  it  out  of  my  fob.  My  pencil  becomes  very  hot ;  and 

yet  my  body  is  still  cool.  The  theory  of - ,  on  the  radiation 

of  heat,  must  be  false.” 

“  13'  past  one.  Therm.  90®.  16'  past  one.  Therm  92'^. 

I  have  t^en  off  every  thing  except  my  boots.  I  am  not  able 
to  sustain  a  contact  with  any  thing  whatever.  The  air  I  ex¬ 
hale  from  my  lungs  appears  cooler  than  that  I  inhale.” 

“  My  watch  is  stopped,  from  tho  expansion  of  the  metal. 
Therm.  99®.” 

“  The  flames  above  me  are  almost  expended.  Light  begins 
to  fail  me.  The  edges  of  tlie  boiler  are  becoming  red  hot.— 
Oh,  my  God!  Water  would  boil  where  I  am  now  writing. 
Were  it  not  for  the  rubbish,  the  clothes  would  bum  under  iny 
feet.  I  have  taken  off  my  boots :  the  iron  on  the  heels  would 
scorch  tho  cloth  of  my  Cfiat.” 

“  104®.  I  am  going  to  be  roasted  alive.  My  last  thoughts 
are  for  my  wife  and  poor  children.  O,  God  !  have  pity  on 
me  and  them.  Give  to  them  the  strength  which  fails  in  me. 
An  ox  would  roast  here.” 

“110  degrees.  My  hands  are  covered  with  blisters.  Parts 
of  tlie  boiler  are  red  hot.  The  perspiration  running  off  me,  i* 
diying  up  my  insides.  Great  God !  how  long  is  this  to  last ! 
I  shall  soon  be  alt  withered  up.  Heaven  grant  I  may  die 
before  I  touch  the  burning  metal!  Oh,  my  dear  **** - ” 

111  degrees.  I  can  no  longer  hold  the  thermometer — it  has 
fallen  and  is  broken.  Whoi’ver  finds  this  memorandum  is  re¬ 
quested  to  carry  it  to  Mr. - ,  - street.  I  resign  my 

affairs - his  tUscre - the  heat  incre - the  smell  of  the 

burning  metal  will  suffocate  me.  The  heat  increases  still. 

My  bowels  seem'  --oh,  horrid  thirst - my  breath - 

going - 1  am  covered - blis.  Good  God,  what  have  I 

done?  Pity  me— pity  me  for  the  love  of  Christ.  I  die- 
I  pardon  my  enemies - forgive  me,  heaven!” 
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Feeling  myself  about  to  sink,  I  hastened  to  wrap  my  pocket- 
book  in  my  handkerchief  with  a  handful  of  small  stones  and 
I  collected  all  my  strength,  for  the  purpose  of  thrownrig  it  out 
of  my  fiery  prison.  The  rapid  motion  of  my  arm  through  the 
air  bad  the  same  effect. as  if  I  had  plunged  it  into  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  my  senses  seemed  to  fail,  and  a 
faintness  came  over  me,  which  made  me  hope  I  was  going  to 
die  without  falling  against  the  red  hot  copper.  But  these 
symptoms  disappeared,  and  left  me  a  prey  to  all  the  intensity 
of  agony.  My  face,  neck,  and  shoulders  were  covered  with 
blisters.  I  felt  that  decomposition  by  fire  had  commenced  in 
my  legs.  The  fluids  of  my  body  seemed  absorbed  and  exhaled 
by  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  n'spiration.  I  believe  firmly,  that 
it  was  this  want  of  fluid  that  prevented  my  skin  from  being  con¬ 
verted  into  one  immense  blister.  The  word  torture  is  too 
weak  to  express  what  I  suffered.  In  this  horrible  state  of 
agony,  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  veins  of  my  arms,  which  were 
swelled  by  the  want  of  circulation.  The  flames  died  away 
and  left  me  in  darkness — that  frightful  darkness  which  ren¬ 
dered  visible  the  dreadful  Ipightness  of  the  burning  copper, 
which,  on  the  side  of  the  outlet,  approached  to  white  heat ! 
*  *  *  A  dreadful  thought  came  over  my  mind — a  thought 

inspired  by  the  devil,  and  distilled  in  the  fires  of  hell.  The 
fresh  wind  of  the  night  brought  again  over  the  boiler  the  dying 
flames.  A  momentary  light  showed  me  the  half-burnetl  clothes 
upon  which  I  had  been  standing.  I  seized  my  pantaloons — 1 
rummaged  the  pockets — I  found  some  pieces  of  money,  the 
heat  of  which  had  burned  the  muslin.  But  it  was  not  money 
I  wanted — it  was  my  knife.  1  found  it,  and  half  opened  it. 
The  blade  burned  my  fingers.  I  cast  it  from  me,  crying,  ‘  My 
God,  deliver  me  from  temptation!” 

My  prayer  was  granted.  I  heard  voices  above  me — some 
one  approached; — they  came  to  my  assistance.  I  was  saved! 
Six  weeks  afterward  I  began  to  be  able  to  leave  my  bed. 


WRECK  OF  THE  HESPERUS. 

A  BALLAD. 

ST  HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus, 

That  sailed  the  wintry  sea ; 

And  the  Skipper  had  ta’en  his  little  daughter. 

To  bear  him  company. 

Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy-flax. 

Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day, 

And  her  bosom  sweet  as  the  hawthorn  buds. 

That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  Skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm. 

With  his  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

And  watch’d  how  the  veering  flaw  did  blow 
The  smoke  now  West,  now  South. 

Then  up  and  spake  an  old  Sail6r, 

Had  sail’d  the  Spanish  Main, 

I  pray  thee,  put  into  yonder  port. 

For  I  fear  a  hurricane. 

Last  night,  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring. 

And  to-night  no  moon  we  see ' 

The  Skipper,  he  blew  a  whiff  from  his  pipe, 

And  a  scornful  laugh  laugh’d  he. 

Colder  and  louder  blew  the  wind, 

A  gale  from  the  North-east; 

The  snow  fell  hissing  in  the  brine. 

And  the  billows  froth’d  like  yeast.  f 

Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain, 

The  vessel  in  its  strength ; 

She  shudder’d  and  paus’d,  like  a  frighted  steed. 
Then  leap’d  her  cable’s  length. 

Come  hither !  come  hither !  my  little  daughter. 

And  do  not  tremble  so ; 

For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale. 

That  ever  wind  did  blow. 

He  wrapp’d  her  warm  in  his  seaman’s  coat 
Against  the  stinging  blast ; 

He  cut  a  rope  from  a  broken  spar. 

And  bound  her  to  the  mast. 


O  father !  I  hear  the  church-bells  ring, 

O  say,  what  may  it  be  ? 

’Tis  a  fog-bell  on  a  rock-bound  coast ! 

And  he  steer’d  for  the  open  sea. 

O  father !  I  hear  the  sound  of  guns, 

O  say,  what  may  it  be  ! 

Some  ship  in  distress,  that  cannot  live 
In  such  an  angry  sea  ! 

O  father  I  I  see  a  gleaming  light, 

O  say,  what  may  it  be ! 

But  the  father  answer’d  never  a  word, 

A  frozen  corpse  was  he. 

Lash’d  to  the  helm,  all  stiff  and  stark. 

With  his  face  to  tlie  skies. 

The  lantern  gleam’d  through  the  gleaming  snow 
On  his  fix’d  and  glassy  eyes. 

Then  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands  and  prayed 
That  savdd  she  might  be; 

And  she  thought  of  Christ,  who  still’d  the  wave 
On  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

And  fast  through  the  midnight  dark  and  drear. 
Through  the  whistling  sleet  and  snow. 

Like  a  sheeted  ghost  the  vessel  swept, 

T^-ard  the  reef  of  Norman’s  Woe. 

And  ever  the  fitful  gusts  between 
A  sound  came  from  the  land; 

It  was  the  sound  of  the  trampling  surf. 

On  the  rocks  and  the  hard  sea-sand. 

Tk«  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  bows. 

She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck. 

And  a  whooping  billow  swept  the  crew 
Like  icicles  from  her  deck. 

She  struck  where  th*  white  and  fleecy  waves 
Look’d  soft  as  carded  wool, 

But  the  cruel  n>cks,  they  gored  her  side 
Like  the  horns  of  an  angry  bull. 

Her  rattling  shrouds,  all  sheath’d  in  ice, 

W'ith  die  masts  went  by  the  board ; 

Like  a  vessel  of  glass,  *he  stove  and  sank, 

Ho  !  ho  !  the  breakers  roar’d  ! 

At  day-break,  on  the  bleak  sea-beach, 

A  fisherman  stood  aghast. 

To  see  the  form  of  a  maiden  fair, 

Lash'd  close  to  a  drifting  mast. 

The  salt  sea  was  frozen  on  her  breast. 

The  salt  tears  in  her  eyes ; 

And  he  saw  her  hair,  like  the  brown  sea-weed. 
On  the  billow^all  and  rise. 

Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hesperus, 

In  the  midnight  and  the  snow ! 

Christ  ^ave  us  all  from  a  death  like  this 
On  the  reef  of  Norman’s  Woe  ! 


COMING  OUT.. ..By  John  Neal. 

Do  you  know  that  you  are  standing  on  the  very  spot  where 
I  made  my  first  appearance  at  a  ball !  I  was  ab^t  as  gawky 

a  fellow,  with  one  exception - ,  I  beg  your  pardon,  our  Joe, 

as  ever  you  saw  on  two  legs.  I  came  hither,  feeling,  I  never 
knew  how — I  could  hardly  get  my  breath — wholly  ignorant  of 
ceremony,  and  fresh  from  the  back  woods.  Let  me  describe 
my  dress.  It  was  a  plain  citizen’s  coat,  originally  of  a  bright 
claret  color,  made  for  my  grand-father — never  worn  except  on 
great  occasions — never  altered — agoing  down  from  father  to 
son  for  a  Sunday  garb.  It  was  too  large  by  a  mile  for  me — 
with  broad  pocket-flaps,  wide  skirts  and  cuffs — upon  which 
were  four  great  buttons,  like  so  ma^y  flowered  clock-fiusea — I 
never  shall  forget  it — as  many  more  on  each  flap— -a  roiling 
collar — and  a  row  of  pewter  plates  hU  the  way  up  and  down 
o  ’one  side.  My  waiscoat  was  of  a  deep  crimson  stuif.  In¬ 
stead  of  breeches,  I  wore  a  pair  of  tight  worsted  pantaloons, 
wove  like  stockings.  T  was  bandy-legged  by  nature,  and 
knock-kneed — with  ancles  and  joints  like  a  horse.  My  feet 
were  not  over  large ;  but  in  the  vanity  oi  youtii,  I  bad  jumped 
them  into  a  pair  of  peaked-toed  sbws,  that  were  much  too 
small  for  me.  Besides,  either  they  or  my  feat  were  not  matas 
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—for  one  of  them  I  never  had  fairly  «»n  the  whole  night 
through.  They  pinched  my  toes  till  I  was  ready  to  yell  with 
»din ;  and,  ow  ing  to  their  very  genteel  construction  (got  them 
at  York)  they  pressed  upon  the  leading  instep  nerve;  may  I 
be  hanged  if  I  don’t  feel  it  now  whenever  I  attempt  to  move 
the  great  toe  of  that  foot.  I  had  l)een  walking  all  that  day — 
and  after  a  while  my  two  fe<^t  looked  to  me  like  a  pair  of 
bloated  toes  in  leather  haniess.  I  was  terribly  agitated ;  and 
all  the  blood  in  my  body  of  course,  had  settled  in  my  feet,  as 
the  place  farthest  from  the  tumult.  Zounds,  how  they  ached  ! 
To  crown  all,  I  had  on  a  pair  <if  white  thi  ea<l  stockings,  made 
for  tny  mother — which  I  had  borrowetl  without  leave,  and  torn 
across  the  ankle.  There  were  neither  strings  nor  buttons  to 
keep  them  down — so  that  I  had  to  double  them  aslant  over 
my  shin-bone,  and  to  pin  them  awry  over  the  rent  in  the  stock¬ 
ing;  which,  after  all  was  arranged,  I  found  to  be  on  the  wrong 
side  out — I  was  afraid  to  move,  almost  afraid  to  breathe ;  for 
at  e^'ery  step  I  expected  the  pin  to  fly  out — and  my  panta¬ 
loons  to  fly  up,  like  a  crisped  eel  skin,  or  birch-bark  by  a  hot 
fire.  I  dared  not  sit  down  for  several  other  reasons.  I  had 
on  a  pair  of  purple  sheep-skin  gloves  too — not  very  beautiful 
nor  delicatg.  On  any  other  occasion  I  could  have  jumped  into 
them.  But  once  where  I  must  keep  them  on,  or  die  outright 
writh  vexation— for  my  hands  were  large,  n'd  and  fleshy — do 
ou  think  the  devilish  thirfgs  would  goon ! — not  they! — though 
tugged  and  tugged  as  I  would  at  a  pair  of  boots,  till  1  split 
one  out  and  tore  the  other  open.  ^ 

Ah,  if  you ’d  a  seen  me !  our  Joe.  My  face  burnt  like  a 
furnace — my  gloves  adhered  in  fragments  to  my  flesh,  discol¬ 
oring  it  ruefully — and  being  discolort'd  in  turn  with  sweat.  In 
wiping  my  face  I  had  left  one  broadside  of  it  completely  dark¬ 
ened  with  discharged  color.  But  1  did  not  know  it  then,  for 
w'as  very  ahxious  to  appear  agn*eable,  and  was  made  happy 
lore  than  once  to  see  how  very  pleasantly  ever}’  body  looked  | 
when  I  fell  into  conversation,  or  smiled  to  the  folks  near  me. 

I  had  a  brow’n  bandanna  handkerchief,  too ;  but,  before  I  had 
held  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  my  hand,  so  frequent  had  been 
the  application  to  my  hot  and  burning  face,  it  ha«l  tunied  quite 
another  color — almost  black — and  hung  out  smoking  with 
moisture.  My  great  hands  were  breaking  through  my  gloves 
at  every  sob  of  my  heart;  they  would  n’t  stay  in  my  pockets 
a  moment,  although  I  did  my  best  to  keep  them  there,  and 
was  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost  with  vexation  ;  for  if  I  had 
purposely  sought  to  make  myself  ridiculous  I  could  not  have 
managed — a — a — but  you  do  n't  hear  one  word  I  am  saying. 


MONCONTOUR.*....  A  Song  OK  the  Huguenots. 

BT  T.  B.  MACAULLY. 

Oh !  weep  for  Moncontour.  Oh  !  weep  f*)r  the  hour 
When  the  children  of  darkness  and  etol  had  power; 

When  the  horsemen  of  Valois  triumphantly  trod 
On  the  bosoms  that  bled  for  their  righu  and  their  God. 

Oh !  weep  for  Moncontour^  Oh  weep  for  the  slain 
Who  for  faith  and  for  freedom  lay  slaughtered  in  vain. 

Oh !  weep  for  the  living,  who  linger  to  bear 
The  renegade’s  shame,  or  the  exile’s  despair. 

One  look,  one  last  look,  to  the  cots  and  the  towers. 

To  the  rows  of  our  vines,  and  the  beds  of  our  flowers. 

To  the  chun^h  where  the  bones  of  our  fatla'rs  decayed. 

Where  we  fondly  had  deemed  that  our  own  should  be  laid. 

• 

Alas !  we  must  leave  thee,  dear  desolate  home, 

To  the  spearmen  of  Uri,  the  shavelings  <jf  Rome, 

To  the  serpent  of  Florence,  the  vulture  of  Spain, 

To  the  pride  of  Anjou,  and  the  guile  of  Lorraine. 

Farewell  to  thy  fountain,  farewell  to  thy  shades. 

To  the  song  of  thy  youths,  and  the  dance  of  thy  maids. 

To  the  breath  of  thy  garden,  tlie  hum  of  thy  bees, 

And  the  long  waving  line  of  the  blue  Pyrenees. 

Farewell,  and  for  ever.  The  priest  an<l  the  slave 
May  rule  in  the  halls  of  the  five  and  tin*  brave ; — 

Our  hearths  we  abandon; — our  lands  we  resign  ;  • 

But,  Father,  we  kneel  to  no  altar  but  thine. 


*  Moncontoar  is  s  village  of  France,  about  twenty-live  miles  XW 
of  Poictiera.  In  ISffi),  Colirny,  the  leader  of  the  Huf  uenou,  was  de¬ 
feated  here  by  Henry  111.  when  Duke  of  Anjou. 


PELAYO  AND  THE  MERCHANT’S  DAUGHTER. 

BY  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

It  is  the  common  lamentation  of  Spanish  historiographer* 
that,  for  an  obsenreand  melancholy  space  of  time  immediately 
succeeding  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  the  Moslems,  iu 
history  is  a  mere  wilderness  of  dubious  facts,  groundless  fa¬ 
bles,  and  rash  exaggerations.  Learned  men,  in  cells  and 
cloisters,  have  worn  out  their  lives  in  vainly  endeavoring  to 
connect  inconeruous  events,  and  to  account  for  startling  im- 
probabilities,  recorded  of  this  period.  The  worthy  Jesuit, 
Padre  Almrca,  declares  that,  for  more  than  forty  yuars,  during 
which  he  had  been  employed  in  theological  controversion,  he 
had  never  found  any  so  obscure  and  inexplicable  as  those 
which  rise  out  of  this  portion  of  Spanish  history,  and  that  tlie 
only  fruit  of  an  indefatigable,  prolix,  and  even  prodigious 
study  of  the  subject,  was  a  melancholy  and  mortifying  state  of 
indecision.* 

During  this  apocryphal  pt>riod  flourished  Pelato,  the  de¬ 
liverer  of  Spain,  whose  name,  like  that  of  William  Wallace, 
will  ever  be  linked  with  the  glory  of  his  country,  but  linked, 
in  like  maimer,  by  a  bond  in  which  fact  and  fiction  are  inex¬ 
tricably  interwoven. 

The  quaint  old  chronicle  of  the  Moor  Rasis,  w’hich,  though 
wild  ana  fanciful  in  the  extreme,  is  frequently  drawn  upon  for 
early  facts  by  Spanish  historians,  professes  to  give  the  birth, 
parentage,  artd  whole  course  of  fortune  of  Pelayo,  without  the 
least  doubt  or  hesitation.  It  makes  him  a  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Cantabria,  and  descended,  both  by  father  and  mother’s  side, 
from  the  Gothic  kings  of  Spain.  I  shall  pass  over  the  roman¬ 
tic  stoiy  of  his  childhood,  and  shall  content  myself  with  a 
scene  of  his  youth,  which  was  passed  in  a  castle  among  the 
Pyrenees,  under  the  eye  of  bis  widowed  and  noble-minded 
mother,  who  caused  him  to  lie  instructed  in  every  thing  be¬ 
fitting  a  cavalier  of  gentle  birth.  While  the  sons  of  the  no¬ 
bility  were  revelling  amid  the  pleasures  of  a  licentious  court, 
and  sunk  in  that  vicious  and  efleminate  indulgence  which  led 
to  the  pdfdition  of  unhappy  Spain,  the  youthful  Pelayo,  in  his 
rugged  mountain  school,  was  steeled  to  all  kinds  of  hardy  ex¬ 
ercises.  A  great  part  of  his  time  was  spent  in'  hunting  the 
bears,  the  wild  boars,and  the  wolves,  with  which  the  I’yrenees 
I  abounded ;  and  so  purely  and  chastely  was  he  brought  up,  by 
his  good  lady  motlier,  that,  if  the  ancient  chronicle  from  which 
I  draw  my  facts  may  be  relied  on,  he  had  attained  his  one- 
and-twentieth  year,  without  having  once  sighed  for  woman! 

Nor  were  his  hardy  contests  confiniHl  to  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  forest.  Occasionally  he  had  to  contend  with  adversaries 
of  a  more  formidable  character.  The  skirts  and  defiles  of 
these  border  mountains  were  often  infested  by  marauders  from 
the  Gallic  plains  of  Gascony.  The  Gascons,  says  an  old 
chronicler,  were  a  people  who  used  smooth  words  when  ex¬ 
pedient,  but  force  when  they  had  |)ower,  and  were  ready  to 
lay  their  hands  on  every  thing  they  met.  Though  poor,  they 
were  proud  ;  for  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  plume  himself 
on  being  a  hidalgo,  or  the  son  of  somebody. 

At  the  head  of  a  band  of  these  needy  hidalgos  of  Gascony, 
was  one  Arnaud.a  broken-down  cavalier.  He  and  four  of  his 
followers  were  well  armed  and  mounti'd ;  the  rest  were  a  set 
of  scamper-grounds  on  foot,  furnished  with  darts  and  javelins. 
They  were  the  terror  of  the  border;  hen*  to-day  and  gone  to¬ 
morrow  ;  sometimes  in  one  pass,  sometimes  in  another.  They 
w'ould  make  sudden  inroads  into  Spain,  scour  the  roads,  plun¬ 
der  the  country,  and  were  over  the  mountains  and  far  away, 
before  a  force  could  be  collected  to  pursue  them. 

Now  it  happened  one  day,  that  a  wealthy  burgher  of  Bor¬ 
deaux,  who  was  a  merchant,  trading  with  Biscay,  set  out  on  a 
journey  for  that  province.  As  he  intended  to  sojourn  there 
tor  a  season,,  he  took  witli  him  his  wife,  who  was  a  goodly 
dame,  and  his  daughter,  a  gentle  damsel,  of  mamageable  age, 
and  exceeding  fair  to  look  upon.  He  was  attendeil  by  atrusty 
clerk  from  his  comptoir,  and  a  man  servant;  while  another 
servant  led  a  hackney,  laden  with  bags  of  money,  with  which 
he  intended  to  purchase  merchandise. 

When  the  Gascons  fieard  of  this  wealthy  merchant  and  his 
i  convoy  passing  through  the 'mountains,  they  thanked  their 
j  stars,  for  they  consvlered  all  peaceful  men  of  traffic  as  lawful 
!  spoil,  sent  by  Providence  for  the  Ixmefit  of  hidalgos  like  them- 
I  selves,  of  valor  and  gentle  blood,  who  lived  by  the  sword.— 
I  Placing  tliem^lves  in  ambush,  in  a  lonely  defile,  by  which  the 
j  travellers  had  to  pass,  they  silently  awaited  their  coming.  In 
!  a  little  while  they  beheld  them  apjiroaching.  The  merchant 
.  was  a  fair,  portly  man,  in  a  buff  surcoat  and  velvet  cap.  His 
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looks  bespoke  the  good  cheer  of  his  native  city,  and  he  was  ' 
mounted  on  a  stately,  well-fed  steed,  while  his  wife  and  daugh-  : 
ter  paced  gently  on  palfreys  hy  his  side. 

The  travellers  had  advanced  some  distance  in  the  defile,  ; 
when  the  Bandoleros  rushed  forth  and  assailed  them.  The 
merchant,  though  but  little  used  to  the  exercise  of  arms,  and 
unwieldy  in  his  form,  yet  made  valiant  defence,  having  hi* ; 
wife  and  daughter  and  money-bags  at  hazard.  He  was  wounded  i 
in  two  places,  and  overpowered  ;  one  of  his  servants  was  slain,  ' 
the  ether  took  to  flight. 

The  frt‘ebooters  then  began  to  ransack  for  spoil,  but  were  | 
disappointed  at  not  finding  the  wealth  they  had  expected. —  i 
Putting  their  swords  to  the  breast  of  the  trembling  merchant,  ! 
they  demanded  where  he  had  concealed  his  treasure,  and  j 
learned  from  him  of  the  hackney  that  was  following,  laden  ; 
witli  money.  Overjoyed  at  this  intelligence,  they  bound  their  j 
captives  to  trees,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  golden  spoil.  I 

On  this  same  day,  Pelayo  was  out  with  his  huntsmen  among  I 
the  mountains,  and  had  taken  his  stand  on  a  rock,  at  a  narrow  | 
pass,  to  await  the  sallying  forth  of  a  wild  boar.  Close  by  him  i 
was  a  page,  conducting  a  horse,  and  at  the  saddle-bow  hung 
his  armor,  for  he  always  preparerl  for  fight  among  these  bor-  I 
der  mountains.  While  thus  posted,  the  servant  of  the  iner-  j 
chant  came  flying  from  the  robbers.  On  beholding  Pelayct,  he  ! 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  implored  his  life,  for  he  supi>03ed  him  to 
be  one  of  the  bund.  It  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  his  terror,  and  msule  to  tell  his  story.  When  Pe¬ 
layo  heard  of  the  robbers,  he  concluded  they  were  the  crew  , 
of  Gascon  hidalgos,  upon  the  scamjwr.  Taking  bis  armor 
from  the  page,  he  put  on  his  helmet,  siting  his  buckler  round  j 
his  neck,  took  lance  in  hand,  and  mounting  his  steed,  com-  ' 
pelled  the  trembling  servant  to  guide  him  to  the  scene  of  ac-  ; 
tion.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  page  to  seek  his  hunts¬ 
men,  and  summon  them  to  his  assistance. 

When  the  robl)er3  saw  Pelayo  advancing  through  the  for¬ 
est,  with  a  single  attendant  on  foot,  and  beheld  his  rich  armor  ' 
sparkling  in  the  sun,  they  thought  a  new  prize  had,  fallen  into 
their  hands,  and  Arnaud  and  two  »)f  his  companions,  mount¬ 
ing  their  horses,  advanced  to  meet  him.  As  they  approached,  I 
Pelayo  stationed  himself  in  a  narrow  pass  between  two  rocks, 
where  he  could  only  be  assailed  in  front,  and  bracing  his  buck¬ 
ler,  and  lowering  his  lance,  awaited  their  coming. 

“  Who  and  what  are  ye,”  cried  he,  “  and  what  seek  ye  in  I 
this  land?”  I 

“We  are  huntsmen,”  replied  Arnaud,  “  and  lo!  our  game 
runs  into  our  toils  !  ” 

“  By  my  faith,”  replied  Pelayo,  “  thou  wilt  find  the  game 
more  readily  roused  than  taken :  have  at  thw  for  a  villain !” 

So  saying,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  ran  full  sp^ed  upon  I 
him.  The  Gascon,  not  expecting  so  sudden  an  attack  from  a 
single  horseman,  was  taken  by  surprise.  He  hastily  Cv.'uched 
his  lance,  but  it  merely  glanced  on  the  shield  of  Pelayo,  who 
sent  his  own  through  the  middle  of  his  breast,  and  threw  him 
out  of  his  saddle  to  the  earth.  One  of  the  other  robliers  made 
at  Pelayo,  and  wounded  him  slightly  in  the  side,  but  received 
a  blow  from  the  sword  of  the  latter,  which  cleft  his  scull-cap, 
and  sank  into  his  brain  His  companion,  seeing  him  fall,  put 
spurs  to  his  steed,  and  galloped  oft’  through  the  forest. 

Beholding  several  other  rubbers  on  foot  coming  up,  Pelayo 
returned  to  his  station  between  the  rocks,  where  he  was  as¬ 
sailed  by  them  all  at  once.  He  received  two  of  their  darts  on 
his  buckler,  a  javelin  razed  his  cuirass,  and  glancing  down, 
wounded  his  horse.  Pelayo  then  rushed  forth,  and  struck 
one  of  the  robbers  dead:  the  others,  beholding  several  hunts¬ 
men  advancing,  took  to  flight,  but  were  pursued,  and  several 
of  them  taken. 

The  good  merchant  of  Bordeaux  and  his  family  beheld  this 
scene  with  trembling  and  amazement,  for  never  had  they 
looked  upon  such  feats  of  arms.  They  considered  Don  Pe¬ 
layo  as  a  leader  of  some  rival  band  of  robbers;  and  when  the 
bonds  were  loosed  hy  which  they  were  tied  to  the  trees,  they 
fell  at  his  feet  and  implored  merry.  The  females  were  soon¬ 
est  undeceived,  especially  the  daughter;  for  the  damsel  was 
stnick  with  the  noble  countenance  and  gentle  demeanor  of 
Pelayo,  and  said  to  herself :  “  Surely  nothing  evil  can  dwell 
in  so  goodly  and  gracious  a  form.” 

Pelayo  now  sounded  his  hom,  which  echoed  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  was  answered  by  shouts  and  honis  from  various  parts 
of  the  mountains.  The  merchant’s  heart  misgave  him  at  these 
signals,  and  especially  w  hen  he  beheld  more  than  forty  men 
gathering  from  glen  and  thicket.  They  were  clad  in  hunters’  ■ 
dtesses,  and  armed  with  boar-spears,  darts,  and  hunting- 1 
swords,  and  many  of  them  led  hounds  in  long  leashes.  All  , 


this  was  a  new  and  wild  scene  to  the  astonished  merchant  ; 
nor  were  his  fears  abateil,  when  he  saw  his  ser%Tint  approach¬ 
ing  with  the  hackney,  laden  with  money-bags  ;  “  for  of  a  cer¬ 
tainty,”  said  he  to  himself,  “  this  will  be  too  tempting  a  spoil 
for  these  wild  hunters  of  the  mountains.” 

Pelayo,  however,  took  no  more  notice  of  the  gold  than  if  it 
had  been  so  much  dross ;  at  which  the  konest  burgher  mar¬ 
velled  cxceeilingly.  He  onlered  that  the  wounds  of  the  mei^ 
chant  should  be  dress^nl,  and  his  own  examined.  Dn  taking 
oft'  his  cuirass,  his  wound  was  found  to  be  but  slight ;  but  his 
men  were  so  exasperated  at  seeing  lus  blood,  that  they  would 
have  put  the  captive  robbers  to  instant  death,  had  he  not  for¬ 
bidden  them  to  do  therp  any  harm. 

rhe  huntsmen  now  made  a  great  fire  at  the  fiK)t  of  a  tree, 
and  bringing  a  boar  which  they  had  killed,  cut  off  p)rtions 
and  roasted  them,  or  hrwiled  them  on  the  cools.  Then  draw¬ 
ing  forth  loaves  of  bread  from  their  wallets,  they  devoured 
their  food  half  raw’,  with  the  hungry  relish  of  huntsmen  and 
mountaineers.  The  merchant,  his  wife,  ajid  daughter,  looked 
at  all  this,  and  wondered,  fur  they  had  never  beheld  so  savage 
a  repast. 

Pelayo  then  inquired  of  them  if  they  did  not  desire  to  eat ; 
they  were  too  much  in  awe  of  him  to  decline,  though  they  felt 
a  loathing  at  the  thought  of  partaking  of  this  hunter’s  fare  ; 
but  he  onlered  a  linen  cloth  to  be  spread  under  the  shade  of 
a  great  oak,  on  the  grassy  margin  of  a  clear  running  stream  ; 
and  to  their  astonishment,  they  were  served,  not  with  the  flesh 
of  the  boar,  but  with  dainty  cheer,  such  ns  the  merchant  had 
scarcely  hoped  to  find  out  of  the  walls  of  his  native  city  of 
Bordeaux. 

The  good  burgher  was  of  a  community  renowned  for  gas¬ 
tronomic  prowess;  his  fears  having  subsided,  his  appetite  was 
now  awakened,  and  he  addressed  himself  manfully  to  th« 
viands  that  were  set  b<*fore  him.  His  daughter,  however, 
could  not  eat :  her  eyes  were  ever  and  anon  stealmg  to  gaze  on 
Pelayo.  whom  she  regarded  with  gratitude  for  his  protection, 
and  admiration  for  his  valor ;  and  now  that  he  had  laid  aside 
his  helmet,  and  she  beheld  his  lofty  countenance,  glowing  with 
manly  lieauty,  she  thought  him  something  more  than  mortal. 
The  heart  of  the  gentle  donzella,  says  tiie  ancient  chronicler, 
was  kind  and  yielding ;  and  had  Pelayo  thought  fit  to  ask  the 
gi’eatest  boon  that  love  and  bt-auty  could  bestow — doubtless 
meaning  her  fair  hand — she  could  not  have  had  tl»e  cruelty  to 
say  him  nay.  Pelayo,  however,  had  no  such  thoughts ;  the 
love  of  woman  had  never  yet  entered  his  heart ;  and  though 
he  regarded  the  damsel  as  tl  e  fairest  maiden  he  had  ever  be¬ 
held,  her  beauty  caused  no  perturbation  in  his  breast. 

When  the  repast  was  over,  Pelayo  offered  to  conduct  the 
merchant  and  his  family  through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains, 
lest  they  should  l)e  molested  by  any  of  the  scattered  band  of 
robliers.  The  bodies  of  the  slain  marauders  were  buried,  and 
the  corpse  of  the  servant  was  laid  upon  one  of  the  horses  cap¬ 
tured  in  the  battle.  Having  formed  their  cavalcade,  they 
pursued  their  way  slowly  up  one  of  the  steep  and  winding 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Toward  sunset,  they  arrrived  at  the  dwelling  of  a  holy  her¬ 
mit.  It  was  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock  :  there  was  a  cross 
over  the  door,  and  before  it  was  a  great  spreading  oak,  with  a 
sweet  spring  of  water  at  its  foot.  The  binly  of  the  faithful 
servant  who  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of  his  lord,  was  buried 
close  by* the  wall  of  this  sacred  retreat,  and  tin-  hermit  pro¬ 
mised  to  perform  masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  Then 
Pelayo  obtained  from  the  holy  father  consent  that  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  wife  and  daughter  should  pass  the  night  within  his  cell; 
and  the  hermit  made  beds  of  moss  for  them,  and  gave  them 
his  benediction ;  but  the  damsel  found  little  rest,  so  much 
were  her  thoughts  occupied  by  the  youthful  champion  who  had 
rescued  her  from  death  or  dishonor. 

Pelayo,  however,  was  visited  by  no  such  wandering  of  the 
mind,  but,  wrapping  himself  in  his  mantle,  splept  soundly  hy 
the  fountain  under  the  tree.  At  midnight,  when  every  thing 
was  buried  in  deep  reposw,  he  was  awakened  from  his  sleep, 
and  beheld  the  hermit  before  him,  with  the  beams  of  the  mfioii 
shining  upon  his  silver  hair  and  beard. 

“  This  is  no  time,”  said  the  latter,  “to  Ik;  sleeping;  arise 
and  listen  to  my  words,  and  hear  of  the  great  work  for  which 
thou  art  chosen  I” 

Then  Pelayo  arose  and  seated  himself  on  a  rock,  and  the 
hermit  continued  his  iliscourse. 

“  Behold,”  said  he,  “  the  ruin  of  Spain  is  at  hand !  It  will 
be  delivered  into  tlie  hands  of  strangers,  and  w  ill  become  a 
prey  to  the  spoiler.  Its  children  will  b<*  slain,  or  carried  into 
captivity  ;  or  such  as  may  escape  these  evils,  will  harbor  with 
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the  beasts  of  the  forest,  or  the  eagles  of  the  mountain.  The 
thorn  and  bramble  will  spring  up  where  now  are  seen  the 
comdield,  the  vine,  and  the  olive,  and  hungry  wolves  will 
roam  in  place  of  peaceful  6ocks  and  herds.  But  thou,  my 
son !  tarry  not  thou  to  see  these  things,  for  thou  canst  not  pre* 
vent  them.  Depart  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  sepulchre  of  our 
blessed  Lord  in  Palestine ;  purify  thyself  by  prayer ;  enrol 
thyself  in  the  order  of  chivalry,  and  prepare  for  the  great 
work  of  the  redemption  of  thy  country ;  for  to  thee  it  will  be 
given  to  raise  it  from  the  depth  of  its  affliction.” 

Pelayo  would  have  inquirra  farther  into  the  evils  thus  fore¬ 
told,  but  the  hermit  rebuked  his  curiosity. 

“  Seek  not  to  know  more,”  said  he,  “  than  heaven  is  pleased 
to  reveal.  Clouds  and  darkness  cover  its  designs,  and  pro¬ 
phecy  is  never  permitted  t«  lift  up,  but  in  part,  the  veil  that 
rests  upon  the  future.” 

The  hermit  ceased  to  speak,  and  Pelayo  laid  himself  down 
again  to  take  repose,  but  sleep  was  a  stranger  to  his  eyes. 

When  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  shone  upon  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  the  travellers  assembled  round  the  fountain 
beneath  the  tree,  and  made  their  morning’s  repast.  Then, 
having  receive  the  benediction  of  the  hermit,  they  departed 
in  the  freshness  of  the  day,  and  descended  along  the  hollow 
defiles  leading  into  the  interior  of  Spain.  The  good  merchant 
was  refreshed  by  sleep,  and  by  his  morning’s  nrieal ;  and  when 
he  beheld  his  wife  and  daughter  thus  secure  by  his  side,  and 
the  hackney  laden  witli  his  treasure  close  behind  him,  his 
heart  was  light  in  his  bosom,  and  he  carrolled  a  chanson  as  he 
went,  and  the  woodlands  echoed  to  his  song.  But  Pelayo 
rode  in  silence,  for  he  revolved  in  his  mind  the  portentous 
words  of  the  hermit ;  and  the  daughter  of  the  merchant  ever 
and  anon  stole  looks  at  him  full  of  tenderness  and  admiration, 
and  deep  sighs  betrayed  the  agitation  of  her  bosom. 

At  length  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  the 
forests  and  the  rocks  terminated,  and  an  open  and  secure 

<  oiintry  lay  before  the  travellers.  Here  th^  halted,  for  their 
■  •i  tcls  were  widely  different.  When  they  came  to  part,  the 
iiirrcliant  and  his  wife  were  loud  in  thanks  and  benedictions, 
and  the  good  berger  would  fain  have  given  Pelayo  the  largest 

<  'f  his  sacks  of  gold ;  but  the  young  man  put  it  aside  with  a 
Miiile.  “  Silver  and  gold,”  said  he,  '*  need  1  not,  but  if  1  have 
deserved  aught  at  thy  hands,  give  me  thy  prayers,  for  the 
prayers  of  .a  good  man  are  above  all  price.’^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  daughter  had  spoken  never  a  word. 
At  length  she  raised  her  eyes,  which  were  filled  with  tears, 
and  looked  timidly  at  Peylao,  and  her  bosom  throbbed ;  and 
after  a  violent  struggle  between  strong  affection  and  virgin 
modesty,  her  heart  relieved  itself  by  words. 

“Senior,”  said  she,  “I  know  that  1  am  unworthy  of  the  no¬ 
tice  of  so  noble  a  cavalier;  but  sutler  me  to  place  tliis  ring 
upon  a  finger  of  that  hand  which  has  so  bravely  rescued  us 
from  death ;  and  when  you  segard  it,  you  may  consider  it  as 
a  memorial  of  your  own  valor,  and  not  of  one  who  is  too  hum¬ 
ble  to  be  remembered  by  you.” 

With  these  words,  she  drew  a  ring  from  her  finger,  and 
put  it  upon  the  finger  of  Pelayo ;  and  having  done  this,  she 
blushed  and  trembled  at  her  own  boldness,  and  stood  as  one 
abashed,  with  her  eyes  cast  down  upon  the  earth. 

Pelayo  was  moved  at  the  words  of  the  simple  maiden,  and 
at  the  touch  of  her  fair  hand,  and  at  her  beauty,  as  she  stood 
thus  trembling  and  in  tears  before  him;  but  as  yet  he  knew 
nothing  of  woman,  and  his  heart  was  free  from  the  snares  of 
love.  “  Amiga,”  (friend,)  said  he,  “  I  accept  thy  present, 
and  will  wear  it  in  remembrance  of  thy  goodness so  saying, 
he  kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 

The  damsel  was  cheered  by  these  words,  and  hoped  that 
she  had  awakened  some  tenderness  in  his  bosom ;  but  it  was 
no  such  thing,  says  the  grave  old  Chronicler,  for  his  heart  was 
devoted  to  higher  and  more  sacred  matters  :  yet  certain  it  is, 
that  he  always  guai'ded  well  that  ringw 

When  they  parted,  Pelayo  remained  with  his  huntsmen  on 
a  cliff,  watching  that  no  evil  befal  them  until  they  were  far  be¬ 
yond  the  skirts  of  the  mountain ;  and  the  damsel  often  turned 
to  look  at  him,  until  she  cbuld  no  longer  discern  him,  fur  the 
distance,  and  the  tears  that  dimned  her  eyes. 

And,  for  that  he  had  accepted  her  ring,  says  the  ancient 
chronicler,  she  considered  herself  wedded  to  him  in  her  heart, 
and  would  never  marry ;  nor  could  she  b'  brought  to  look 
with  eyes  of  affection  upon  any  ether  man  ;  but,  tor  the  tiue 
ove  which  she  bore  Pelayo,  she  lived  and  died  a  virgin.  And 
she  composed  a  book  which  treated  of  love  and  chivaliy,  and 
the  temptations  of  this  raoital  life ;  and  one  part  discoursed 
of  celestial  matters,  and  it  was  called  ‘  The  Contemplations  of 


Love ;’  because,  at  the  time  she  wrote  it,  she  thought  of  Pe. 
layo,  and  of  his  having  accepted  her  jewel,  and  called  her  by 
the  gentle  appellation  of  *  Amiga.’  And  often  thinking  of  him 
in  tender  sadness,  and  of  her  never  having  heheld  him  more, 
she  would  take  the  book,  and  would  read  it  as  if  in  his  stead : 
and  while  she  repeated  the  words  of  love  which  it  contained, 
she  would  endeavor  to  fancy  them  uttered  by  Pelayo,  and  that 
he  stood  before  her. 


N  E  W-E  N  GLAND. 

New-England !  dear  New-England! 

.  My  birth  place  proud  and  free ; 

A  traitor’s  curse  be  on  my  head. 

When  I  am  false  to  thee ! 

While  rolls  the  bright  Connecticut, 

In  silver  to  the  sea — 

While  old  Wachusett  rears  its  head, 

I  will  remember  thee  ! 

By  every  recollection  dear,  , 

By  friendship’s  hallowed  tie, 

By  scenes  engraven  on  the  heart. 

By  love  that  cannot  die ; 

And  by  the  sweet,  the  farewell  kiss 
Of  dearest  Rosalie, 

New-England — dear  New-England ! 

I  will'  remember  thee ! 

I  may  not  climb  thy  misty  hills. 

At  purple  eve  or  mom. 

Nor  bind  among  thy  laughing  girls. 

The  yellow  sheaves  of  com. 

I  may  not  tread  the  crags  that  bear 
The  thunder  of  the  sea. 

But  by  the  bright  autumnal  sky, 

I  will  remember  thee  ! 

'  Though  in  the  far  and  sunny  south. 

The  eyes  of  love  may  shine. 

And  music  at  the  revel  charm. 

And  beauty  pour  the  wine, 

I  will  not  listen  to  the  harp. 

Nor  join  the  revelry. 

But  in  the  fountain  plunge  my  cup. 

And  drink  a  health  to  thee ! 

And  when  from  weary  wanderings. 

At  length  1  hasten  back. 

How  blithely  will  I  tread  again. 

The  old  familiar  track  ; 

And  if  my  Rosalie  be  true, 

(And  false  she  cannot  be,) 
New-England!  in  thy  mountain  streams, 
I  ’ll  drink  again  to  thee  ! 


STORY  OF  MARTIN  GUERRE. 

FROM  THE  ‘causes  CELEBRES.' 

Martin  Guerre,  a  native  of  Biscay,  was  married  in  the 
month  of  January,  1539,  to  Bertrande  de  Rols,  with  whom  be 
lived  for  many  succeeding  years  at  the  village  of  Artigues,  in 
the  diocese  of  Rieux,  in  Upper  Languedoc.  The  condition 
of  Martin  Guerre  was  that  of  a  small  farmer,  and  the  property 
possessed  by,  him  and  his  wife  was  very  considerable  for  peo¬ 
ple  of  their  rank  in  life.  Married  at  a  very  early  age,  they 
were  not  blessed  with  children  until  the  tenth  year  of  their 
union,  when  a  son  was  bom,  to  whom  was  given  the  name  of 
Sanxi  Gueire.  Shortly  after  this  event,  Martin  Guene  had 
the  misfortune  to  quarrel  with  his  wife’^  father  or  uncle,  and 
in  consequence  took  the  resolution  of  leavipg  Artigues  for  a 
time.  He  seems  to  have  found  a  wandering  life  agreeable  to 
his  disposition,  as  he  never  showed  himself  again  at  his  home 
for  many  long  years,  nor  were  any  tidings  of  him  received  all 
the  while  by  his  family. 

This  unjustifiable  conduct  of  a  husband  and  father  led  to 
Strang*'  consequences.  Upward  of  eight  years  after  Martin 
Gue'rre’s  absence,  a  man  presented  liimself  at  Artigues,  de¬ 
clared  himself  to  be  Martin  Guerre,  and  was  at  once  recog¬ 
nised  as  such  by  the  four  ii»ter$  of  the  absentee,  by  his  uncle, 
by  the  parent*  and  relative*  of  his  wife,  and  by  the  wife 
herself.  Not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  imposture  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  any  one,  as  the  self-named  Martin  Guerre  was  found 
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perfectly  acquainted  a  thousand  little  matters,  both  do-  career,  from  his  birth  to  his  departure  fh>m  home  *,  and  those 
inestic  and  otherwise,  which  none,  it  seemed,  but  the  ori^nal  who  best  knew  Martin  Guerre  declared  that  all  the  incidents 
actor  in  them  could  possibly  have  known.  The  marks  and  related  had  occurred  to  him  to  their  cenain  knowled^.  The 
gears,  also,  which  ‘had  characterized  Martin  Guerre’s  counte-  prisoner  described  his  marriaj^e  with  particular  minuteness, 
nance  and  person,  were  all  appan'nt  in  his  representative.  |  mentioninjf  the  name  and  even  the  dress  of  every  important 
Accordingly,  the  latter  was  received  with  joy  by  the  wife  and  j  individual  then  and  there  present,  as  well  as  many  otner  mi- 
all  her  connections,  and  assumed  the  place  which  he  was  sup-  j  nute  points  connected  with  the  ceremony.  Notwithstanding 
posed  to  have  vacated  eight  years  before.  Bertrande  de  Rols  j  these  striking  siatemeats  of  the  prisoner,  and  notwithstanding 
[^or  Guerre)  had  in  times  past  shown  the  strongest  attachment  j  the  doubts  of  the  witnesses,  the  criminal  judge  of  Kieux  con 
to  her  husband,  and  her  conduct  in  his  absence  was  irre-  i  ceived  the  charge  proven,  and  pronounced  the  prisoner  guilty, 
proachable.  She  now  lived  for  three  years  in  perfect  conconl  I  But  this  only  Kd  to  new  investigations.  The  prisoner  ap* 
and  hapjuness  with  him  who  personated  her  husband,  and  i  pealed  to  the  parliament  of  Toulouse,  and  by  its  orders  in<|ui- 
bore  two  children  to  him,  only  one  of  whom  survived  for  any  1  ries  were  entered  upon  of  a  still  more  searching  kind  than 
length  of  time.  formerly.  To  show  how  great  were  the  dithculties  in  which 

This  state  of  tranquility  first  received  a  check  through  an  this  case  was  involved,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  a  few  of 
accidental  discovei'y  made  by  Pierre  Guerre,  the  uncle  of  the  tacts  that  came  out  on  both  sides.  Against  the  prisoner, 
.Martin.  A  stranger,  passing  through  Artigues,  expressed  the  !  it  was  averred  that  Martin  Guerre  was  a  taller  man,  and  ilark- 
uimost  surprise  on  hearing  it  said  that  Martin  Guerre  was  er  in  hue ;  and  that  he  had  slender  limbs,  st(H)ping  shoulders, 
living  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  unhesitatingly  declared  and  a  hanging  under  lip,  whiTeas  the  pristuiejr  had  stout 
that  there  must  be  imposture  in  the  case,  as  he  himself  had  limbs,  an  upright  {)erson,  ami  no  particular  mark  about  his 
recently  seen  Martin  Guerre  in  Flan<lers,  and  had  been  told  lips.  The  shoemaker  who  had  made  shoes  for  the  true  Mar- 
by  him  that  he  had  a  wife  and  child  in  Languedix;,  but  did  tin  Guerre,  also  declared  that  the  feet  of  the  latter  were  of 
not  intend  to  return  home  till  a  certain  relation  was  dead,  the  twellth  size,  while  the  accused  person’s  were  of  the  ninth. 
The  stranger  moreover  stated,  that  the  real  Martin  Guerre  Martin  Guerre,  it  was  also  provinl,  was  skilled  in  wrestling 
had  lost  a  leg  at  the  battle  of  St.  Laurent,  before  Saint  Quen-  and  other  sports,  at  which  the  prisoner  could  do  nothing, 
tin.  The  traveller’s  statement  was  heard  by  Pierre  Guerre,  Moreover,  Martin  (luerre,  being  a  Biscayan,  was  thoroughly 
and  appeared  to  him  so  clear  and  distinct,  that  he  began  to  acquainted  with  the  Basque  tongue,  of  which  the  other  knew 
entertain  suspicions,  which  sjHUHlily  spread  from  him  to  the  only  a  word  or  two.  Thest' are  specimens  of  the  pnH»fs  against 
relatives  of  Martin’s  wife.  A  number  of  little  circumstances,  the  prisoner.  The  opposite  evidence  seems  almost  equally 
all  tending  to  strengthen  the  noti<»n  of  imposture,  were  now  strong,  and  this  may  oe  said  of  the  j>ersonal  resemblances  in 
gradually  noticed  by  the  uncle  and  friends,  and  at  length  they  particular.  A  cicatrix  ab<»ve  the  right  eye,  the  mark  of  an 
finally  b^ame  so  assured  of  the  justice  of  their  fears  as  to  ulcer  on  the  face,  a  drop  of  extravasated  blood  on  the  left  eye, 
adopt  the  resolution  of  publicly  punishing  the  villain  who  had  two  peculiar  teeth,  a  split  nail  on  one  of  the  fore-fingers,  three 
so  grossly  deceived  them.  But  they  found  very  great  difficulty  warts  on  the  right  hand,  and  one  on  the  little  finger-— all  of 
in  persuading  the  wife  of  Martin  Guerre  that  the  man  with  these  marks  were  on  Martin  Guerre,  and  all  of  them  on  the 
whom  she  had  lived  peacefully  for  three  years  was  not  her  accused  f  Other  witnesses  in  the  prisoner’s  favor  deposed  to 
true  husband.  At  length,  however,  the  p<x>r  woman  was  his  having  alluded  to  circumstances  which  hftd  passed  pri- 
brought  to  something  like  a  conviction  of  the  sad  truth,  and  vately  between  them  and  Martin  Guerre,  ten,  twelve,  and 
was  *nduced  to  take  steps  for  prosecuting  the  actor  in  this  fifteen  years  before.  Above  all,  the  bridesmaids  of  Bi  rtrando 
strange  deception,  who  was  taken  info  custody  to  wait  his  trial,  de  Rols  declared  that  the  prisoner  had  minutely  «lescrib<*d  in- 
On  a  day  appointed,  the  prisoner  was  brought  into  court,  cidents  which  proved  him  to  be  no  other  than  the  man  who 
where  the  chief  criminal  judge  of  Rieux  sat  as  president,  and  wa*  bridegroom  on  that  occasion. 

where  an  immense  crowd  of  people  had  assembled  to  watch  Such  were  among  the  difficulties  surrounding  this  question, 
the  issue  of  a  case  which  had  already  excited  the  deepest  in-  The  confident  bearing  of  the  accus«‘d  added  to  the  general 
terest.  Numerous  witnesses  were  present  to  support  the  one  perplexity,  as  he  on  every  occasion  assum«*d  the  part  oif  an  it  - 
or  the  other  side.  Out  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  p<*r-  jured  and  persecuted  man.  He  even  made  a  solemn  public 
sons  examined,  between  thirty  and  forty  gave  evidence  in  favor  apjwal  to  the  wife  of  Martin  Guem',  dwluring  that,  as  sho 
of  the  accused,  deposing  that  they  believed  him  to  be  the  real  believed  in  his  identity  or  otherwise,  he  was  willing  to  be  hehl 
Mdrtin  Guerre,  ami  referring  to  many  circumstantial  proofs  in  guilty  or  innocent.  But  tin*  wife  would  not  take  an  oath  on 
support  of  their  belief.  On  the  other  hand,  a  still  greater  either  side,  although  she  said  that,  under  the  cireumstanccs, 
body  of  witnesses  declared  their  impression  that  the  prisoner  she  could  trust  in  nothing  that  Ac  (the  prisoner)  could  say. 
was  not  Martin  Guerre.  Who  the  panel  really  was,  was  Things  were  in  tliis  state  of  incertitude,  when  the  rea^  Afar- 
announced  by  various  of  these  witnesses,  but  in  particular  by  tin  Guerre,  who  had  been  fnntlessly  sought  for,  appeared 
Carbon  Burreau,  who  recognised  the  accused  as  his  nephew,  addenly  on  the  field,  “  as  if  (says  Gayot  de  Bitival,  in  the 

by  name  Amaud  du  Tilh,  a  native  of  Sagias  in  Languedoc.  Causus  Celebres)  he  had  dropped  from  the  skies.”  The 
The  nld  man.  Carbon  Barreau,  while  acknowledging  his  juflgt*s  ordered  him  into  confinement  before  he  had  seen  his 
nephew,  wept  for  the  disgrace  he  had  brought  on  the  family,  relations  or  any  one  who  was  concernecl  in  the  cause.  Mar- 
While  such  testimonies  were  given  by  the  witnesses  for  and  tin  Guerre,  as  hod  been  stated  by  the  traveler,  was  without 
against  the  pri3«»ner,  there  was  a  third  body  of  witnesses,  one  of  his  limbs,  an«l  had  a  wooden  substitute.  When  pri- 
more  numerous  than  either  of  the  others,  who  declared  that  vately  interrogated  upon  some  known  facts  in  Martin  Guerre’s 
the  resemblance  to  Martin  Guerre  puzzled  them  so  much  as  life,  he  answered  freely  and  correctly,  but  did  not  give  so  many 
to  render  them  totally  unable  to  tell  whether  the  accused  was  proofs  of  his  identity  as  the  prisoner  had  done  under  the  lika 
that  individual  or  not.  examination.  Arnaud  du  Tilh  and  the  lame  Martin  Guerre 

Much  weight,  comparatively,  was  of  course  laid  on  the  evi-  were  then  confronted  with  one  another.  Kach  treautd  the 
dence  given  by  the  relatives  (»f  Martin  Guerre.  Strange  to  other  as  an  imposter ;  but  the  first-mentione<l  of  the  two  dis- 
say,  these  relatives  were  as  much  at  variance  as  others.  His  j  played  far  most  confideace,  and  scornfully  declared  that  ho 
four  sisters  unhesitatingly  and  unequivocally  declared  tlieir  would  consent  to  be  hanged  if  he  did  not  prove  the  whole  to 
belief  that  the  prisoner  was  their  brother,  and  none  else,  and  be  a  machination  of  I’ieiro  Guerre,  and  the  man  with  the 
by  this  opinion  they  held  to  the  last.  The  uncle  of  Martin,  wooden  leg  to  be  but  a  cn*ature  of  his.  The  latter  seemed  to 
again,  and  the  wife’s  relations,  maintained  the  opposite  side  j  lose  his  pres**nce  of  mind  at  the  sight  of  the  other’s  consum- 


of  the  question.  As  for  the  wife,  whether  from  weakness  or 
distress  of  mind,  her  evidence  was  not  productive  of  much 
light  in  the  matter.  What  she  did  say  weighed  in  the  prison¬ 
er’s  favor,  as,  on  his  being  tested  afterward,  it  was  found 
that  he  knew  all  the  little  secrets  of  her  wedded  life  as  well 
as  she  herself  did.  He  told  of  private  occurrences  of  old 
date,  that  tallied  in  every  point  with  her  private  revelations 


mate  boldness  and  effrontery.  The  judges  were  yet  quite  at  a 
loss,  but  they  resolved  upon  assembling  all  the  relations  of 
Martin  Guerr*',  and  all  the  principal  witnesses  in  the  case, 
with  the  view  of  Idaving  it  to  their  decision  on  beholding  both 
parties  together. 

Accordingly,  all  the  summoned  parties  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  at  an  appointed  day.  The  eldest  of  tlie  four  sisters  so 


on  examination.  When  the  prisoner  himself  was  asked  to  often  mentioned  was  the  first  to  erAer  the  court,  where  the 
speak  in  his  defence,  he  entered  without  the  slightest  embar-  rival  Martins  already  were,  and  her  testimony  was  aJmf>at  de- 
rassment  on  a  long  narration,  calculated  to  prove  his  claims  cisive.  It  will  be  remembered  that  sh**  and  her  sisters  were 
to  the  character  he  had  assumed.  He  began  with  ascribing  the  most  influential  witnesses  in  favor  of  the  impostor.  Now, 
avaricious  motives  to  Pierre  Guerre,  as  the  cause  of  that  per-  however,  when  her  eye  fell  on  the  lame  man,  she  sprang  to 
son’s  animosity.  He  then  relate<l  every  particular  step  of  his  him  and  embraced  him  with  tears,  exclaiming  to  the  judges,^ 
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** Behold  my  brother,  Martin  Guerre !  I  mnfess  the  errur  | 
into  which  this  atximinnble  traitor,”  {>ointing  to  Hu  Tilh,  “has 
led  me,  and  in  which  he  has  kept  me  for  so  lonie'  a  time,  as 
well  as  otliers.”  Martin  Guerre  mingled  his  tears  with  those  i 
of  his  sisUn-,  as  he  received  and  returned  her  embraces.  The  j 
other  sisters  also  recognised  th«*ir  brother  at  once,  as  did  all  | 
the  witnesses,  in  short,  who  had  been  most  obstinate  in  favor 
of  Aniaud  du  Tilh.  As  usually  happms  in  cases  of  the  closest 
n‘scmblance  of  person,  the  confnmting  of  the  parties  at  once 
dispelled  the  illusion  which  hud  memory  only  to  dejn-nd  on. — 
After  otlier  recognitions,  Hertrande  de  Kols,  the  wife,  was  ' 
called  into  court.  No  sooner  had  she  cast  her  eye  timidly  on  i 
the  lame  stranger,  than  the  spell  was  at  once  broken  in  her 
case  also.  She  liecame  strongly  agitated,  trembling  like  an  i 
as|>en  leaf,  and  wei'ping  abundantly  Then  she  ran  to  embnice  [ 
her  husband's  feet,  and  besought  his  pardon  for  the  fault  which  : 
the  artifices  of  a  wretch  had  led  her  tocommit.  She  entreated  j 
him  to  remember  that  his  four  sisters  and  others  ha«l  lieen  (le- 


ceived  also,  and  reminded  him  that  her  very  love  for  him  had 
its  influence  in  causing  her  to  be  misled.  She  declan'd  tliat 
such  was  her  grief  and  shame  when  the  imp)stor  was  dis¬ 
covered,  that  she  prayed  for«](‘ath,  and,  but  for  the  commands 
of  God,  would  herself  have  put  an  end  to  Iht  days.  “  The 
touching  air  (says  Gayot  de  I’itival)  with  which  Hertrande  de 
Rols  spoke,  her  tears,  and  her  beauty,  which  was  still  gn*at, 
the  expression  of  agony  spread  over  her  visage,  pleaded  elo¬ 
quently  for  her  ”  But  her  husbanil,  who  hiul  appean'd  so 
sensible  to  tlie  tokens  of  aifi>ction  coming  from  his  sisters,  ap¬ 
peared  insensible  to  those  of  his  wife.  He  told  her  that  she 
ought  to  have  known  her  real  husband  from  all  otlicrs,  although 
the  whole  world  had  Ireen  deceived ;  and  he  had  the  cruelty 
further  to  say  to  her,  that  he  looked  upon  her  as  tlie  cause  of 
all  the  disgrace  aial  wretchedness  resulting  from  tliis  affair. — 
The  judge  checked  Martin  Guerre  for  this  conduct  to  his  wife, 
which  came  with  an  dl  grace  from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  hud 
deserted  his  family  for  s«>  many  years,  and  who  was  the  true 
cause  of  all  the  mischief,  by  thus  leaving  them  at  the  mercy 
of  tho  designing.  Moreover,  had  not  Martin  Guern.*  made 
revulations  to  the  impostor  Aniaud  du  Tilh,  n^sp*cting  his 
family  affairs,  his  wife  never  could  have  been  deceived  as  she 
had  been.  Such  considerations,  nevertheless,  could  not  over¬ 
come  the  angry  feelings  of  Martin  Guerre,  wlien  he  met  his 
wife  in  court.  But  os  we  firmly  believe  in  the  wife’s. inno¬ 
cence,  from  an  ntU'ntivo  consideration  of  all  tho  minutiie  of 
the  case,  we  have  pleasure  in  recording  that  the  last  words  of 
the  original  narrative  on  this  point  are,  “Time  only  caused 
Martin  to  change  his  sentiments.”  The  court  of  Toulo  tse, 
also,  tiKik  into  considemtion  the  (juestion  whether  Bertrinde 
de  Rols  was  or  w’as  not  an  accomplice  or  Arnaud  du  Tilh,  and 
decided  unanimously  in  favor  of  her  innocence. 

The  comniunii-ations  of  Martin  (iuerre  to  Amaud  du  Tilh 
liave  been  alluded  to  as  the  chief  source  of  the  latter’s  ability 
to  accomplish  his  imposture.  Du  Tilh  spent  two  y»>ars  in  the 
other’s  cwmpanv  in  the  military’  service,  and  was  his  intimate 
friend  and  confidant.  On  returning  from  the  wars  alone,  he 
was  mistaken  for  Martin  Guerre  by  several  acquaintances  of 
that  jierson,  and  this  first  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  estab¬ 
lishing  himself  comfortably  in  life  by  personating  MartinGueriv, 
and  becoming  master  of  his  property.  Before  attempting 
this,  however,  he  secretly  mode  himself  acquainted  with  every 
|Missible  particular,  relative  to  the  family  and  history  of  the 
man  whose  name  he  was  about  to  assume.  This  step  over, 
he  lioklly  j»res«*nted  himself,  and  the  issue  was  as  we  have  seen. 
All  these  things  Arnaud  du  Tilh  confessed,  after  being  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  for  his  crime.  I’revious  to  execution,  he  was 
doomed  to  walk  through  the  streets  of  Artigues  with  his  head 
and  feet  bare,  a  halter  round  his  neck,  and  a  lighted  torch  in 
his  hand.  As  he  perfomied  this  part  of  his  sentence,  liaxang 
latterly  U'cnme  penitent,  he  sought  pardon  of  Martin  Guerre 
and  his  wife,  the  persons  whom  he  had  most  injurt‘d.  In  front 
of  their  house  he  was  hanged — a  retributive  compliment  of  the 
law  which  they  would  most  probably  have  been  willing  to  dis¬ 
pense  with,  ^ptember,  15bU,  w  as  tlie  date  of  tills  cxt'cution. 


.  MU.SIC  OF  WINTER.  | 

I  love  to  listen  to  the  falling  of  the  snow.  It  is  an  instruct-  | 
ive  and  sweet  music.  Xou  may  tenqier  your  heart  to  the  1 
serenest  mood  by  its  low  murmur. .  It  is  that  kind  of  music  i 
that  only  intrudes  upon  your  car  w  hen  your  thoughts  come  Ian-  I 
guidly.  You  net*d  not  hear  it  if  your  mind  is  not  idle.  It  re¬ 
alizes  my  drt‘am  of  another  world,  where  music  is  intuitive  I 
like  a  thought,  and  comes  only  when  it  is  remembered. 


And  the  frost,  too,  has  a  molodious  minstrtdsy.  You  will 
hear  its  crystals  shoot  in  the  deail  of  a  clear  night  as  if  tho 
moonb«*ams  wen;  splintering  like  arrow  s  on  the  ground ;  and 
you  listen  to  it  the  more  earnestly,  that  it  is  the  going  on  of 
on«*  of  the  most  cunning  and  beautiful  of  Nature’s  deep  mys¬ 
teries.  I  know  nothing  so  wonderful  as,  the  shooting  of  crys¬ 
tal.  God  has  hidden  its  principles,  as  yet,  from  the  inquisi¬ 
tive  eye  of  the  philosopher,  and  we  must  be  content  to  gaze 
on  its  exquisite  beauty,  and  listen  in  mute  w'onder  to  the  noise 
of  its  visible  workmanship.  It  is  too  fine  a  knowledge  for  us. 
We  shall  compreliend  it  when  we  know  how  the  morning  stars 
sang  together. 

You  would  hardly  look  for  music  in  the  dreariness  of  early 
winter.  But  l>efore  the  kwner  frost  sets  in,  and  while  the 
warm  winds  are  yet  stealing  back  occasionally,  like  rt'grets  of 
the  departed  summer,  there  will  come  a  soft  rain,  or  a  heavv 
mist,  and,  wdien  the  north  wind  returns,  there  w  ill  be  dro|)s 
suspended  like  ear-ring  jewels  between  the  filaments  of  tlie 
cedar  tassels,  and  in  the  feathery  edges  of  tht;  dark-green  hem- 
hx'ks,  and,  if  the  clearing  up  is  not  followed  by  a  heavy  wind, 
they  will  all  be  frozen  in  their  places  like  well  set  gems.  The 
next  morning  the  warm  sun  comes  out,  and  by  the  middle  of 
tho  calm,  dazzling  forenoon,  they  are  all  loosened  from  the 
close  touch-  which  sustained  them,  and  will  drop  at  the  slight¬ 
est  motion.  If  you  go  along  on  the  south  side  of  the  wood  at 
that  hour,  you  w  ill  hear  music.  The  dry  foliage  of  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  shedding,  is  scattered  over  the  ground,  and  the  round 
hard  drops  ring  out  clearly  and  distinctly  as  they  are  shaken 
down  with  the  stirring  of  the  breeze.  It  is  something  like  the 
rumiing  of  deep  and  rapid  water,  only  more  fitful  and  men  ier ; 
but  to  one  who  goes  out  in  nature  with  his  heart  open  it  is  a 
pleasant  music,  and,  in  contrast  with  the  stern  character  of  the 
season,  delightful. 

^Vinter  has  many  other  sounds  that  give  pleasure  to  the 
seeker  for  hidden  sweetness  ;  but  they  are  too  rare  and  acci¬ 
dental  to  be  described  distinctly.  The  brooks  have  a  sullen 
and  rautfled  murmur  under  their  frozen  surfiu:e  ;  the  ice  in  the 
distant  river  heaves  up  with  the  swell  of  the  current,  and  falls 
again  to  the  bank  with  a  prolonged  echo,  and  the  woodman’s 
axe  rings  cheerfully  out  from  the  bosom  of  the  unrobed  forest. 
These  are,  at  best,  however,  but  melancholy  sounds;  they  but 
drive  in  the  heart  upon  itself.  I  believw  it  is  so  ordered  in 
God’s  wisdom. 

ENVY. 

Envy  is  the  most  base  and  grovelling  of  all  the  base  pas¬ 
sions,  and  the  man  in  whose  heart  it  holds  a  place  knows  not 
a  moment  of  quietude.  The  miser  feels  a  mqnientary  pleasure 
in  counting  over  his  treasure ;  and  he  whose  ruling  pas.sion  is 
ivvenge,  exults  when  his  victim  writhes  before  him,  and  looks 
complacently  on  his  blood  stained  dagger ;  but  the  envious 
man  knows  not  a  moment’s  ease.  His  mind  is  on  the  rack, 
and  his  perturbed  spirit  conjures  up  a  thousand  things,  as  in¬ 
terfering  with  his  plans  or  pursuits,  which  in  tlie  ordinary 
course  of  events  would  never  cross  his  jiath.  For  all  others 
there  is  a  moment  of  sunshine,  a  gleam  of  hope,  a  bright  side 
to  the  future;  hut  a  dark  and  impenetrable  cloud  settles  on 
his  mind.  His  thoughts  give  birth  to  calamities  which  never 
can  b<;fal  him,  and,  anticipating  evil,  he  ptrmaturely  under¬ 
goes  the  punishment  of  its  consequences.  Without  an  enno¬ 
bling  thought  or  a  feeling  of  good  will  for  mankind,  he  pines 
for  others’  property ;  while  his  narrow  and  contracted  soul 
renders  it  impossible  that  he  can  better  his  own  condition. — 
His  very  nutriment  turns  to  gall,  and  he  wears  an  unhealthy, 
cadaverous  and  fiendish  appearance.  If  he  ventures  into  si>- 
ciety,  it  is  only  us  a  thing  to  be  instinctively  avoided ;  for  his 
basilisk-like  eye  betrays  the  poison  with  which  his  mind  is  sur¬ 
charged.  He  is  shunned  and  despised,  and  his  presence 
looked  upon  ns  an  omen  of  ill-fortune.  Without  the  capa¬ 
bilities  to  ailvance  himself,  and  wanting  that  straight-forward 
honesty  of  purpose  which  would  secure  him  friends,  he  is 
seized  w  ith  an  unendirrable  torment  on  witnessing  the  pro-- 
jierity  of  others,  and  lashes  himself  into  a  fury  at  their  suc¬ 
cess.  He  likens  the  world  to  a  nut-shell,  and  thinks  if  a  dia¬ 
mond  be  found  in  the  Indian  ocean,  or  a  rich  far  secured  at 
the  north  pole,  it  is  an  invasion  of  his  vested  rights.  He 
would  banish  happiness  and  erect  a  temple  to  misery,  himself 
otiicinting  as  high  priest.  If  he  ever  smiles,  ’tis  when  the 
world  weeps ;  but  the  vicissitudes  of  others  is  the  signal  ot 
his  joy.  The  envious  man  is,  in  a  word,  the  most  wretchedly 
I  rancorous  and  miserable  d — 1  th&t  moves,  breathes,  or  has  a 
being. 
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PUBLIC  CALAMITIES; 

A  DISCOURSE, 

Delivered  oa  occasion  of  the  loss  of  the  Lexington,  January  13, 1840. 

BY  REV.  ORVILLE  DEWEY. 

P.  119,  75.  I  know,  O  Lord,  that  thy  judgements  are  right,  and 
that  thou  in  faithfuluess  hast  afflicted  me. 

An  event  has  occurreil  in  our  waters  within  the  last  week, 
that  has  so  occupied  my  mind,  that  I  could  not  well  have  pre¬ 
pared  to  speak  to  you  this  morning,  on  any  other  subject.  I 
feel,  too,  that  I  shall  probably  best  consult  the  state  of  your 
minds,  by  makingitthe  subject  of  your  reflections — in  a  place 
too,  where  such  reflections  most  naturally  come  for  guidance 
and  relief — the  house  of  God.  Tlie  house  of  God  also  mourns 
with  many  private  dwellings  of  the  land ;  the  groan  that  arises 
by  their  desolate  hearths,  is  echoed  from  the  altar.  The  Church 
God  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  its  holiest,  dearest  and  most 
devoted  servants.  Dr.  Follen — alas!  that  I  must  say  it,  and 
dismiss  all  further  hope — is  among  the  victims  of  that  dn*ad- 
ful  catastrophe.  That  name,  whijse  utterance  now  fills  us  with 
grief — I  know  not  how  it  was — strangely  almost  it  seemed — 
stranger  as  he  was — had  mingled  itself  with  the  home  sym¬ 
pathies  of  many  hearts  and  of  many  of  the  best  minds  among 
us.  Yet  why  should  I  say  that  I  know  not  how  it  was — when 
the  beauty  and  purity  of  his  life,  the  unfeigned  sincerity  and 
aifectionateness  of  his  disposition,  the  enlarged  and  liberal 
views  of  his  mind,  and  his  martyr-like  devotion  to  truth  and 
duty,  had  naturally  made  him  a  home  in  that  love  which 
knows  no  boundaries  of  country  or  clime.  God  pity  that  nearer 
home,  where  that  name  is  no  longer  the  familiar  utterance  and 
bond  of  affection — where  it  is  only  a  broken  echo,  from  a  living 
grave !  God  knows  that  our  sympathies  and  prayers  have 
hovered  over  it  in  agony ;  to  bring,  if  it  were  possible  to  bring, 
relief  and  comfort. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  upon  this — it  is  too  painful.  Many 
iither  names,  dear  in  their  circles  of  home  and  friendship,  are 
placed,  'n  God’s  dread  Providence,  upon  this  mournful  record. 
The  groan  that  rises  from  this  catastrophe,  will  spread  itself 
over  the  world — to  kindred  in  England  and  Cvermany,  and  to 
friends  in  France  and  Italy.  I  have  spoken  of  the  only  one  I 
knew  in  that  fated  company,  and  of  him  you  will  feel  that  it 
was  proper  that  I  should  speak ;  though  this  is  not  the  time  ! 
to  speak  calmly  and  at  length  of  the  eminent  traits  of  his  | 
ever  to  be  valued  and  venerated  character. 

I  could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  I  might  have  been  ex¬ 
cused  from  spt'aking  of  this  event  at  all.  I  feel  that  it  does 
itself  utter  a  stronger  language  than  any  I  can  use ;  that  your  | 
own  impressions  are  likely  to  be  too  vivid  to  need  any  excite-  ' 
ment  from  public  discourse;  and  that  the  event  of  itself,  per-  | 
haps,  teacheth  more  wisdom  than  any  I  shall  take  occasion  to 
teach  from  it.  Besides,  it  set*ms  to  me  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  l 
sacrilege  toward  such  an  awful  calamity,  to  take  possession  of  | 
it  at  once,  ere  the  immediate  horror  is  well  over,  as  a  ground  | 
<ven  for  spiritual  improvement.  But  my  original  reflection  | 
recurs  to  me, — that  this  event  does  occupy  the  public  mind  to  l 
that  degree  that  it  can  scarcely  be  excluded  even  from  the 
saactuary ;  and,  therefore,  I  have  thought  it  bestNo  let  it  be 
the  theme  of  our  meditation,  even  though  I  should  only  ex-  | 
press  thoughts  which  are  f»etter  conceived  in  your  own  miiid-^.  j 
Perhaps  I  may,  without  impropiiety,  enlarge  the  ground  of  | 
this  meditation.  This  event  is  but  the  consummation  of  a  «e-  | 
nes  of  calamities,  which  has  made  the  presimt  winter  the 
most  disastrous,  perhaps,  that  we  have  ever  known.  Never,  j 
within  my  memory,  certainly,  have  so  many  H'es  been  lost  by  | 
ihipwreck  on  our  coast.  In  our  cities,  too,  the  pressure  of  j 
commercial  difficulties,  the  fnrquent  instances  of  infidelity  to  | 
mercantile  and  public  trusts,  the  torch  of  the  incendiary,  light-  j 
lag  flames  by  day  and  by  night,  throughout  the  whole  line  of  | 
'ur  sea-board,  hav»  united  to  spread  distress  and  distrust  far  i 
md  wide  in  the  public  mind.  We  are  apt  to  feel  as  if  never  j 
men  fell  upon  such  evil  times  as  we  have  fallen.  We  are  i 
tempted  to  ask.  Where  is  the  good  Providence  ?  Where  is  ih’  | 
"ecurity  of  life  and  of  its  possessions  ?  and,  taking  political  ; 
considerations  into  view.  Where  is  the  security  of  nations  ? 

In  this  season  of  public  calamity,  when  “  men’s  hearts  are  i 
■flling  them  for  fear,”  I  deem  it  the  duty  of  the  pulpit  to  | 
’’ffer  what  it  can,  of  guidance,  comfort  and  admonition.  This 
•  my  place,  I  shall  humbly  attempt.  j 

L  In  the  first  place,  let  us  not  be  driven  by  these  calami-  i 
from  the  conviction  that  God  reioks.  I  am  not  about, 
••  offer  any  argument  to  prove  this  truth.  If  there  be  a  God, 


we  may  say  indeed  that  it  is  an  obvious  inference  that  he 
'  must  reign.  If  there  is  a  God,  he  made  all  things — he  made 
this  world — he  made  all  its  elements  and  established  all  its 
:  laws ;  and  this  implies  his  dominion  over  iL  But  not  to 
argue  for  this  truth,  1  say  that  calamity  is  the  last  thing  that 
should  be  permitted  to  drive  us  from  it.  For  in  calamity  it 
is  especially,  that  we  cannot  do  without  it.  The  fact  being 
I  so,  is,  indeed,  no  weak  argument  for  the  truth.  If  man  is  so 
I  made  tliat  to  consider  himself  the  victim  of  chance,  is  to  be 
whelmed  in  utter  and  hopeless  misery — if  the  atmosphere  of 
chance  is  one  in  which  his  mind  cannot  live — then  as  true  as 
there  is  a  God  who  made  him,  is  there  a  Providence  for  him 
I  to  rely  on.  And  the  fact  in  his  mind  is  so.  He  has  no  re¬ 
source  but  trust  in  God.  Suppose  that  demons  had  wrought 
,  that  awful  catastrophe  in  yonder  waters — had  maliciously 
j  plunged  helpless  men  and  women  into  the  cold  waves,  to  die; 
j  or  suppose  that  huitian  error,  uncontrolled  and  uncared  for, 

:  had  involved  us  in  the  calamities  on  land  which  we  are  eo- 
!  during;  what  could  men  do  but  gnash  their  teeth  in  unavail¬ 
ing  rage  and  despair  1 

But  no:  there  is  a  Proxndence  over  all  things.  There  is 
i  wisdom  in  events,  though  we  cannot  fathom  it.  Divine  Good- 
;  ness  does  nut  forsake  the  scene  of  uttermost  calamity.  I  doubt 
I  not  there  were  hearts  there,  where  our  thoughts  are  now  most 
'  fumed,  which  felt  that  it  was  so — felt  that  God  was  near 
!  them  in  that  scene  of  awful  confusion — hearts  that  in  their  re- 
I  ligious  calmness  and  confidence,  would  rebuke  our  despondency 
,  and  murmuring.  We  are  apt  to  do  injustice  to  the  feelings 
j  of  good  men  in  such  circumstances.  Our  imagination  over- 
!  3[)reads  all  with  the  apparent  disorder.  But  I  doubt  not  there 
'  were  Christian  hearts  in  that  dread  hour  when  death  became 
inevitable,  that  said,  “It  is  come! — it  is  come! — Father,  thy 
will  bo  done !  Father,  receive  us !  ”  And  in  that  feeling  there 
was  a  divine  serenity,  and  the  uplifted  eye  of  triumphant  faith 
that  looked  beyond  the  surrounding  darkness  and  struggle,  to 
j  the  calm  heaven — to  the  presence  of  God  above. 

“  Why,”  du  you  say,  “did  not  Almighty  Goodness  interpose 
for  them  T”  Had  it  been  best — truly  best  in  the  whole  view 
of  things — can  we  doubt  that  it  would  have  interposed  ?— 
Then  it  was  not  best.  Then  all  was  well ;  though  in  some  or¬ 
der  of  things  which  we  cannot  scan.  But  you  say,  perhaps, 
“  This  was  not  the  work  of  Providence,  but  the  fruit  of  er¬ 
ror.”  Let  us  consider  it.  Error  is  every  year  exacting  of  the 
human  race  thousands  of  lives.  Error,  perhaps,  has  exacted 
these.  But  error  is  nut  a  wild  and  uugoverned  power,  that  haa 
broken  into  the  domain  of  Providence.  It  is  a  part  of  our  na* 
ture — a  part  of  our  discipline — a  part  of  our  progress  and  im¬ 
provement.  We  are  not  made  perfect.  We  are  not  trained 
to  exactitude  in  our  medical  systems,  in  our  mechanic  inven¬ 
tions,  in  our  influence  upon  one  another,  in  our  processes  men¬ 
tal  or  moral,  in  any  thing  that  appertains  to  us.  We  take  our 
part  with  weakness  and  imperfection  ;  we  struggle  witli  them; 
we  are  their  victims.  Of  almost  every  human  being  that  dies, 
we  may  say  that  he  would  have  lived  longer  had  he  been  wiser, 
or  had  others  been  wiser.  The  agonies  that  surround  every 
Icath-bed  might  make  the  same  complaint  that  rises  over  the 
most  awful  catastrophe  bniught  about  by  human  imperfection. 
So  is  our  lot  bound  up  with  others,  and  bound  up  with  in¬ 
firmity  and  error.  If  the  soul  perished  in  this  alliance,  there 
were  no  comfort ;  but  the  soul  it  is  that  is  trained  up  by  it  to 
virtue*,  to  fortitude,  to  sanctity,  to  heaven ! 

When  we  look  at  the  martyr’s  soul,  and  see  bow  by  perse¬ 
cution,  by  sorrow,  and  by  tlie  last  dire  extremity,  it  is  ^meup 
to  tlie  noblest  heroism  and  triumph — how  by  the  flame  whiclr 
consumes  the  body,  the  soul  is  borne  to  heaven — there  is 
something  in  this  contemplation  wh'ch  supports  us.  And  yet 
the  martyr  is  sacnficeil  to  the  most  enormous  error  of  which 
the  world  ran  be  guilty.  But  he  dies,  we  say,  for  a  princi 
pie ;  he  dies  for  human  progress.  But  so  does  every  man,  who 
falls  a  victim  to  human  imperfection,  mei’hanical,  medical  or 
political,  die  for  humrm  progit'ss.  Thousands  of  lives  are  an¬ 
nually  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  human  improvement— «  fact 
which  show's  that  life  itself  in  this  world,  is  not  an  end  but  a 
means.  The  Providence  that  is  carrying  every  thing  fonvard 
as  it  marches  in  the  greatness  of  its  might,  crushes  millions 
w  ith  its  step,  mows  down  generations  with  the  scythe  of  war 
dashes  in  pieces  the  time-founded  structures  and  empires  or 
the  world,  and  sweeps  all  earthly  weal  and  wo  from  its  awful 
path. 

The  dispensation  indeed  is  awful;  but  it  is  so  in  part,  let  me 
further  observe,  because  we  look  at  it  too  much  as  a  general 
picture.  It  is  after  all  but  the  picture  of  individual  life— of 
your  life  and  mine.  It  is  mote  or  less  the  lot  of  us  all ;  and 
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it  if  not  hurled  upon  us  a«  a  mountain  to  crush  us,  but  it  flows 
in  separate  sands  through  the  glass  of  time,  to  measure  out  to  | 
us  the  hours  of  discipline— the  hours  of  improvement.  I  must  , 
repeat  it — that  every  thing  is  indindualized  in  human  experi¬ 
ence.  It  is  this  in  part  which  enables  us  to  look,  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  supports  us,  at  the  sufTerings  of  the  martyr.  He  stands 
alone.  He  is  a  single  object  of  contemplation.  \Ve  can  see 
the  workings  of  his  mind  ;  they  are  not  whelmed  in  a  mass  of 
homirs.  We  do  not  feel  as  if  a  hundred  deaths  were  involved  j 
and  ccmcentrated  in  his  death.  But  this  is  what  we  are  apt  I 
to  feel  when  we  contemplate  an  event  which  has  involved  a 
hundred  lives.  And  yet  this  generalizing  does  not  present  to  : 
us  the  true  view.  Every  man,  in  such  a  scene,  dies  for  himstdf 
alone,  as  truly  as  have  the  hundreds,  in  difterent  parts  of  the 
world,  who  have  gone  hence  while  I  have  how  been  speaking 
to  you.  Every  man,  it  may  be  emphatically  said,  i$  alone 
when  he  comes  to  die.  He  is  alone  with  his  thoughts — with 
his  prayers — with  his  affections  to  those  dearest  to  him  :  he  is 
alone  with  his  God.  Some  time  he  rauttt  die ;  and  his  time  is 
then ;  and  to  him  it  is  hit  time  and  not  another’s.  If  he  had 
escaped  that  danger,  he  might  have  died  the  next  month  from 
the  ignorance  of  his  physician,  or  he  might  have  fallen  the  soli¬ 
tary  victim  of  some  violent  death.  Hundrt'ds  die  thus  every 
year,  and  they  are  no  more  truly  alone  than  he  who  perishes 
with  a  thousand.  And  this  annual  aggregate  of  ills,  save  to 
the  imagination,  is  as  truly  solemn,  as  any  life-destroying  ca¬ 
tastrophe.  Both  present  the  same  case  under  the  reign  oi 
Providence. 

Did  I,  at  present,  address  any  one  of  those  to  whom  this  af¬ 
fliction  has  come  near,  I  would  pray  them  to  consider  this :  to 
•ee  that  their  case  is  not  to  be  taken  from  beneath  the  general 
law  of  Providence.  It  is  only  as  if  their  friend  had  died 
singly  by  an  accident — or  had  fallen  dead  in  the  street,  struck 
with  apoplexy  or  paralysis — or,  may  I  not  say,  as  if  he  had 
died  in  his  b^ :  for  how  often  is  the  privilege  and  comfort  of 
ministering  love,  purchased  by  the  agonies  of  the  sufferer !  I 
know  that  it  is  common  to  deprecate  sudden  death— to  pray 
against  it:  but  for  myself,  1  cannot  join  in  that  prayer.  To 
me  it  appears  that  it  would  be  a  privilege — life’s  work  done, 
the  hour  come— to  drop  suddenly  from  the  course  ;  no  agonized 
partings— as  full  of  agony  perhaps  as  to  feel  that  the  tie  is 
broken.  Nay,  how  often  does  the  survivor  say,  when  the  long 
and  bitter  struggle  is  ended,  “  Thank  God!  it  is  over!”  I  do 
not  wonder  at  that  desire  of  the  celebrated  James  Otis,  so 
signally  fulfllled,  “  that  he  might  die  by  lightning.”  I  have 
stood  on  tho  very  threshold  where  the  boh,  from  the  black 
retiring  storm,  descended  upon  him ;  and  I  confess,  it  seemed 
to  me,  as  I  stood  there  and  thought  of  it,  that  that  lightning 
flash  was  not  the  bolt  of  wrath,  but  the  bright  angel  of  release. 
The  lingering  pains  that  are  usually  appointed  to  man  ns  the 
termination  of  his  life,  I  believe,  are  less  for  his  own  sake  than 
for  what  he  may  do  for  tho  good  of  others:  it  is  his  <rto/-hour, 
tkeir  hour  of  improvement.  But,  for  the  same  reason,  death 
is  occasionally  sudden,  and  seems  disastrous.  That  very  cha¬ 
racter  of  disaster  arouses  men’s  minds,  and  puts  them  upon 
devising  guards  and  defences  against  danger.  This  very  event, 
the  most  dreadful  that  ever  brought  horror  and  heart-ache  into 
our  bosoms,  may  be  commissioned  eventually  to  save  more 
lives  than  are  lost  by  it.  Let  me  not  seem,  in  saying  all  this, 
t»  be  a  cold  philosopher ;  God  is  my  witness  how  far  I  am 
from  it.  1  know  that  in  many  a  family  this  event  is  the  sud¬ 
den  and  awful  wrenching  of  a  thousand  quivering  ties  twined 
all  in  one.  But  agonized  sympathy  seeks  some  relief.  And 
1  can  And  none  but  in  the  great  providence  of  God — but  in 
seeing  that  this  event  is  not  a  chance  blow,  a  random  accident, 
set  apart  from  its  beneficent  dominion.  I  know  no  other  com¬ 
fort  for  the  mourner;  and,  hard  as  it  may  be  for  him  to  turn 
there — hard  as  it  may  be  to  turn  away  from  seeing  this  event 
as  a  frightful  catastrophe,  and  to  look  at  it  as  a  sacred  and 
solemn  dispensation  of  Heaven ;  this  1  would  pray  each  one 
to  do — to  lean  upon  the  bosom  of  the  all-wise  I'rovidence — 
and  to  say,  even  as  tho  Great  Sufferer  said  in  the  dread  hour, 
when  all  eaitldy  evils  and  sorrows  were  leagued  against  him, 
“  Father!  thy  will  bo  done  I  ” 

Shall  this  event  shake  our  faith  in  that  Providence  ?  The 
principle  that  would  allow  it  to  <lo  so,  would  drive  all  faith  in 
rrovidence  from  tho  world.  Can  we  give  up  that  faith  T  It  is 
our  only  refuge  from  the  overwhelming  ills  of  life.  We  must 
cling  to  it.  Suffering,  struggling,  bereaved,  broken-hearted, 
we  must  cling  to  it,  for  it  is  our  only  refuge.  And  for  niy  own 
part,  as  clearly  do  I  see  it,  and  as  truly  do  I  believe  in  that 
wise  Providence  reigning  over  life,  as  1  see  and  believe  that  I 
live  at  all.  And  could  one  of  tliose  who  have  passed  through 


that  dread  dispensation  which  we  deplore,  to  a  better  life^  | 
speak  to  us,  I  doubt  not  he  would  say  to  his  agonized  friend*; 

”  Be  comforted — as  far  as  mortal  trial  can  be  comforted.  All 
is  well.  I  see  that,  in  which  you  struggle  to  believe.  Forme 
it  was  better  to  depart — for  you  it  is  sorrow  ;  but  that  sorrow 
shall  yet  be  turned  into  ioy.  The  breath  of  a  momentaiy  life  : 
passed  away,  and  we  shall  n;‘*et  again.  I  have  died  for  the  ' 
world’s  improvement — for  your  virtue;  and  beneath  the  great  ' 
and  loving  Providence  of  God  I  see  that  all  is  well.  Oh !  i 
then  be  comforted !  The  serene  heaven  which  spreads  over 
you,  is  but  an  image  of  the  all-enfolding  love  of  God,  in  which  ; 
we  shall  yet  rejoice  for  ever!  ”  ; 

But  you  say,  “  it  is  such  a  sad  thing ;  it  is  such  a  horrible 
thing !  ’  and  I  feel  what  you  say.  “  That  they  should  have 
gone  forth,  so  thoughtless  of  what  that  very  day  was  to  brine  j 
forth!”  is  your  reflection — “gone  from  the  social  board — per¬ 
haps  from  the  table  of  feasting — gone  with  a  smile,  perhaps, 

J  saying,  “  such  a  day  I  shall  return  ” — or  gone  after  a  long  voy-  ! 
age  at  sea,  feeling  as  if  they  were  already  at  home  !  and  then 
that  four  or  five  hours  after  they  set  foot  on  that  deck,  they  ' 
should  have  been  dead  !— that  it  should  all  have  been  so  sud-  i 
'  den — in  a  moment — one  moment  sitting  and  conversing  with  ; 

I  a  friend,  and  the  next ’moment  meeting  death  face  to  face —  ] 
j  and,  above  all,  to  think,  if  we  must  think,  that  a  little  calm-  j 
]  ness,  a  little  deliberation,  might  have  saved  them — that  such 
I  valuable,  such  precious  lives  should  have  been  sacrificed,  if 
:  there  were  any  possibility  of  their  being  saved — is  it  not 
j  dreadful  ?  ”  I  know  it — I  feel  all  this ;  but  still  I  cannot  rest 
j  here.  1  must  reflect  upon  it.  I  must  meet  that  darkest  mys-  j 
:  tery  in  Providence,  the  problem  of  human  error.  I  must  see 
I  that  error  is  inevitable,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  elements  of  . 

I  human  improvement.  If  Providence  interposed  to  save  us 
■  from  the  results  of  every  mistake,  the  human  race  would  be 
I  held  in  perpetual  childhood.  In  the  w'ay  of  life,  the  foot  slips,  ! 
i  and  plunges  us  ihto  distress,  into  calamity,  into  the  jaws  of  j 
j  untimely  death.  Was  the  foot  to  blame  ?  or  its  construction  1  j 
I  Its  very  power  to  move,  its  very  flexibility,  the  very  formation  I 
!  that  fitted  it  for  its  purpose,  made  it  liable  to  slip.  Missteps  | 

;  are  its  teachers  ;  pain  is  its  teacher.  And  thus  all  evils  are 
the  mind’s  teachers.  Death,  which  cannot  on  earth  benefit  i 
the  individual  subject,  is  yet  the  world’s  teacher.  Untimely 
death  teaches  it  prudence ;  and  all  death  teaches  it  virtue. 
This  is  the  great  doctrine  of  a  Providence ;  and  all  experi¬ 
ence — the  world’s  experience,  vindicates  it. 

This  great  doctrine,  my  friends,  must  be  our  repose.  But 
I  offer  it  to  your  contemplation  not  merely  as  such — not 
merely  as  necessary  to  l)e  believed  in — not  merely  as  urged 
upon  your  piety,  but  as  commended  to  your  reflection.  I  pray 
you  to  see  that  it  is  true — to  see  that  all  things — great  or  small,  j 
common  or  strange — the  most  indifferent  and  the  most  awful  i 
alike— «ome  under  tho  same  great,  wise  and  benevolent  order 
'  of  things.  Let  us  submit  to  God’s  wisdom.  Let  the  hand 
that  is  involuntarily  stretched  out  to  snatch  our  friend  from  i 
p^ril — let  that  hand,  when  it  is  too  late,  be  lifted  up  to  Heaven, 
i  with  the  prayer,  “  Thy  will  be  done  !”  And  may  every  one 
who  is  stricken  and  smitten  to  the  dust  by  this  heavy  visits-  ’ 
tion,  find  strength  and  support  in  that  humble  trust!  j 

II.  I  have  dwelt  longer  than  I  intended  upon  this  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  Divine  Providence.  I  have  been  led  on.  almost 
without  regard  to  any  order  of  thought — which  I  find  it,  in  i 
deed,  difficult  to  preserve  amid  the  agitations  of  a  time  like  ■ 
this.  Let  me  now  lead  you  to  a  different  point  of  view,  from  : 
which  we  may  take  a  wider  survey  of  the  general  calamities 
that  press  upon  us  :  for  I  would  willingly  take  refuge,  for  a  few  i 
moments  even,  ir.  tlie  contemplation  of  wide-spread  evils,  j 
from  the  immediate  disaster  that  fills  us  with  distress  and 
horror. 

I  have  said  that  the  present  is  altogether  a  season  of  unpre¬ 
cedented  calamity.  But  I  must  pray  you  not  to  yield  to  a  view 
of  these  evils  which  shall  overrate  their  magnitude  or  overlook 
their  uses.  We  have  lived  so  long  in  this  country,  in  a  state 
of  peace  an<l  plenty,  tliat  we  have  almost  forgotten  through 
what  sorrows  and  conflicts  the  human  race  has  passed,  to  i 
reach  its  present  condition.  We  have  been  raised  to  a  high 
level,  like  some  of  those  which  are  found  upon  the  mountains 
of  this  new  world,  till  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  great  plain 
of  the  world  where  the  fortunes  of  men  are  wrought  out  with 
bitter  toil  and  sorrow — when*  their  rivers  have  ruji  blotnl,  and  ■ 
their  fields  have  been  fatumed  with  slaughter.  The  exiles  who 
flock  to  us,  from  many  a  country  and  clime,  might  well  be 
tempted  to  say,  “  The  ways  of  Providence  arc  not  equal." 
They  have  come  from  lands  w’here  liberty  has  been  crushed  . 
down  in  the  blood  of  their  children,  or  where  the  dungeon  has 
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b**en  exrlianfifed  only  for  exile;  where  famine  has  stalked 
throu;?h  the  dwellings  of  thousands,  and  the  faces  of  men  have 
irown  pale,  and  their  limbs  have  tottered  beneath  the  awful 
scourge.  Within  the  period  of  our  existence  as  a  nation, 
what  wars  have  desolated  the  holds  of  Europ«> ;  what  bloody 
battles  have  been  the  epochs  of  her  history ;  what  groaning 
hospitals  have  tracked  the  steps  of  her  armies ;  what  shrieks 
of  widowhood  and  orphanage  have  risen  upon  the  air,  laden 
with  the  accumulation  of  her  calamities !  Compared  with 
this,  let  us  not  forget  that  our  condition,  witli  all  its  trials^ 
is  one  of  high  jirosperity.  1  would  not  speak  lightly  of  these 
trials.  I  know  that  they  are  gn»at.  I  know  that  they  eat 
deeply  into  the  heart  of  domestic  happiness ;  that  there  is  more 
suffering  among  us,  atid  that,  not  alone  in  the  hovels  of  indi¬ 
gence,  than  most  men  are  aware  of.  But,  one  week  of  famine 
in  the  land,  one  wide  sweep  of  the  wings  of  pestilence  over  us, 

*  one  cannonade  from  a  single  ship  in  yonder  harbor,  pouring  its 
storm  of  hail-shot  and  fire  upon  this  city,  would  make  us  feel, 
that  to  step  from  that,  into  the  midst  of  all  our  present  trials, 
were  a  blessed  exchange. 

I  say  that  our  condition  has  been,  and  is,  comparatively  a 
favored  one.  But  I  cannot  yield  to  the  common  readiness  and 
easiness  of  inference,  by  which  this  sense  of  our  happy  fortunes 
is  made  to  extend  to  our  national  character.  We  are  in  our 
condition,  I  believe,  the  most  favored  j)eople  on  earth — i.  e.ns 
a  people — as  a  mass ;  but  I  am  far  from  saying  that  we  are  the 
wisest  and  most  virtuous  people  in  the  world.  We  have  heard 
but  too  much  of  this  boasting.  We  have  talked  about  the  slaves 
of  despotism,  till  we  have  apparently  forgotten  that  there  may 
be  a  worse  bondage — to  private  ambition,  to  wearing  anxiety, 
to  envy  and  self-will.  And  therefore  that  distrust  which  has 
entered  in  among  us — distrust  about  the  securities  of  property 
—distrust  about  the  tendencies  of  the  national  character — 
though  it  be  one  of  the  most  painful  trials  of  the  tithe,  is  not, 

I  think,  without  its  uses.  It  may  do  us  gotxl.  It  may  im¬ 
part  a  sobriety  to  our  thoughts  of  the  public  welfare.  It 
may  turn  our  thoughts  from  our  private  interests  to  the 
common  weal — a  direction  of  mind  greatly  neetled  among 
us.  It  may  put  a  salutary  fear  in  the  place  ot  our  rash  confi¬ 
dence.  It  may  put  us  upon  thinking  more  deeply  upon  those 
deepest  foundations  of  our  welfare-virtue,  simplicity,  sober¬ 
ness  of  mind  and  a  reverent  and  humble  piety. 

No  blessings  are  to  l)e  kept,  and  least  of  all  those  that  are 
enjoyed  in  the  midst  of  freedom  and  abundance,  but  by  a  jeal¬ 
ous  fear  and  vigilance.  this  truth  in  a  measure  for¬ 

gotten  in  our  prosperity  ?  Did  it  not  seem  as  if  life,  in  this 
New  World,  was  to  take  on  quite  a  new  character?  For  my¬ 
self,  I  confess  that  I  was  deceived  by  the  aspect  of  things 
around  me.  When  I  had  looked  up«)n  the  humble  traders, 
and  the  hard  and  unrequited  toilers  of  the  Old  World,  and  then 
saw  many  of  the  same  classes  here  rising  rapidly  to  wealth 
and  splendor,  I  felt  as  if  a  new  age  had  come — as  if  a  new  | 
world  here,  were  indeed  opening  its  portals  to  crowding  and  j 
happier  generations.  And  I  hope  now  that  it  is  not  altoge-  j 
ther  untrue.  But  I  confess  that  I  have  been  brought  to  so  j 
berer  thoughts  of  our  condition,  and  of  the  very  condition  of  | 
humanity.  I  see  that  life  is  not  to  be,  to  any  ]>eople — that  it  j 
must  not  be,  a  dispensation  of  ease  and  independence.  I  see  j 
a  sublimer  law  revealed  than  that  of  prosperity — the  law  of 
wisdom — a  higher  end  proposed  by  the  Providence  of  Heaven 
than  success — even  virtue.  I  see  that  the  old,  the  eternal, 

the  Christian  law,  still  pft'sses  upon  us — that  through  much 
tribulation  we  must  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven — that  we 
must  learn  and  not  forget,  that  we  are  pilgrims  and  strangers 
on  earth,  having  here  no  continuing  city  nor  abiding  place. 

Public  calamities,  then,  amidst  ail  tlieir  severity,  are  yet 
teachers  of  wisdom.  I  8i>eak  not  of  individual  instances.  I 
say  not,  it  is  best  that  those  calamities  should  have  fallen  liere 
or  there.  I  am  not  obliged  to  say  that  it  is  best  that  it  should 
have  fallen  any  where.  But  since  they  have  come,  they  may 
be  turned  to  some  wise  account.  lie  w  ho  can  ‘  cause  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,’  can  cause  even  these  things  to 
praise  him,  in  our  growing  wisdom.  May  he  cause  us  to 
praise  him,  and  be  thankful.  You  speak,  my  friend,  of  the  dis¬ 
asters  that  have  befallen  you.  You  did  not  set  your  foot  on 
that  fated  deck !  VVho  of  you  now,  would  not  have  given 
millions,  if  he  had  them,  rather  than  have  been  there  ?  How 
many  survivors  would  give  all  that  is  left  th^m,  if  they  could 
buy  back  that  irrevocable  step.  You  did  not  take  it.  You 
were  not  there.  Your  husband,  your  brother,  was  not  there. 
He  might  have  been.  Some  ef  you  thought  of  it — intended  it,  ' 
and  were  saved  from  it,  as  by  miracle.  Life  is  still  yours—  1 
the  warm  fireside,  the  happy  home,  is  still  yours.  V\  hat  then  J 


can  you  feel,  amidst  your  blessings — what  can  yoa  bt',  but 
I  thankful  /  No  murmurer,  metliinks,  is  here  to-day.  But  if 
j  there  be,  I  say  to  him — You  did  not  set  your  foot  on  that 
fated  deck  !  And  as  your  shuddering  thought  draws  back 
from  that  fearful  idea,  let  it  retreat  for  ever  into  the  sanctuary 
of  thanksgiving. 

I  III.  Again,  my  brethnm,  am  I  brought  back  to  this  moum- 
I  ful  theme.  Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  more  to  you,  and  I  shall 
have  dischargetl  the  sad  duty  which  I  thought  it  called  for  at 
my  hands. 

Life  is  dear,  and  it  is  justly  of  great  account  with  us ;  but  can 
]  it  be  of  that  supr^rn'e  account  which  we  make  it  T  When  w« 
see  it  the  sport  wf  every  event,  of  every  inadvertence;  when 
we  see  it  extinguished  by  a  mote  of  the  air,  or  a  ray  of  the 
sun ;  when  we  stv  that  it  depends  upon  a  step,  more  or  less  ; 
when  multitudes  sink  to  an  untimely  death ;  w  hen  the  life  of 
a  whole  breathing  generation  is  swept  away  before  us  like  a 
cloud  from  the  earth  :  can  such  a  life  be  the  thing  on  which 
it  was  intended  that  man  shoukl  set  his  whole  heart?  Can 
it  Ih?  any  thing  in  the  divine  economy,  but  a  means  to  some¬ 
thing  beyond  ?  The  animal  dies  for  the  advantage  of  a  ^u- 
perior  being;  or  for  his  owm  advantage,  by  tha  dt'pay  that 
has  endeil  the  enjoyment  el  his  life,  or  by  the  violence  from 
his  kind  that  saves  him  from  that  decay,  neglected,  untendeti. 
Does  man  die  for  nothing — neither  for  his  own,  nor  for  others’ 
advantage  /  But  if  he  does  die  for  some  ulterior  purpose, 

I  then  his  lite  is  instrumental ;  and  whether  he  continues  for  a 
j  term  longer  or  shorter,  is  not  the  ultimate,  the  main  thing. — 
Wo  say  this  of  animal  life :  is  it  not  just  as  true  of  human 
life  ?  But  the  ulterior  end  for  man — what  and  when*  can  it 
he,  but  in  a  future  life.  Yet  if  man’s  essential  life  bi>  thus 
continuous,  can  it  bo  so  material  as  we  make  it,  when  th»5 
form  of  this  life  changes  ?  Is  it  not  like  passing  from  infancy 
to  youth,  or  from  youth  to  manhood  t  I9  ii  not  being  unclothed 
of  one  form,  to  be  clothed  upon  with  another  ?  The  form 
changes — the  being  lives. 

“  What  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue,”  I 
feel  as  I  stand  in  imagination,  and  behold,  beneath  tlie  veil 
of  night,  a  hundred  fellow  beings  perish  befoni  my  eyes  and 
pass  away  like  a  <lream.  I  cannot  help  saying,  when  I  st>o 
so  many  valued  lives  thus  cast  away  like  an  evening  vapor 
upon  the  waters — how  little  can  it  matter  after  all,  in  the  great 
account,  when  we  die— this  year  or  next  year;  to-day  or  to¬ 
morrow.  I  cannot  help  sajing,  as  I  look  around  me,  “  My 
companions,  my  friends,  are  but  shadows ;  we  all  are  but 
shadows;  like  shadows  we  alight  upon  the  shore  of  time, 
and  the  breath  of  that  shore,  will  soon  sweep  us  away  into  the 
habitations  of  eternity.”  Truly  is  it  written,  “  Thou  earliest 
them  away,  as  with  a  flood;  they  are  as  a  sleep.” 

One  word  more  I  must  say,  lest  I  fail  to  interpret  the  most 
solemn  language  of  this  solemn  event;  and  that  is  upon  the 
duty  of  being  ever  prepart*d  for  death.  There  are  character¬ 
istics  of  that  event  which  show  tliat  this  is  no  mere  matter 
of  professional  admonition,  proper  for  the  preacher  to 
insist  upon,  but  for  no  one  to  take  home  as  a  living  admoni¬ 
tion  to  his  own  heart.  The  event  took  plat'A  near  uj — on  the 
great  highway  of  our  constant  travel— and  in  a  mode  of  con¬ 
veyance  to  which  we  are  continually  resorting.  And  the  frenzy 
that  seizes  men’s  minds  at  such  a  moment,  must  show  the 
most  thoughtless  and  irreligious  among  u«,  that,  whatever  we 
may  think  nov  of  being  prejmred  for  death,  we  shall  feel  no 
indiflenmee  when  the  hour  comes.  We  know  that  the  same 
fate  may,  in  any  month,  overtake  us:  and  we  see,  as  in  a 
glass,  what  we  shall  then  feel. 

Pardon  me,  ray  friends,  but  I  cannot  pursue  the  theme.  I 
cannitt  utter  common-place  warnings,  in  the  presence  of  that 
awful  Admonisher.  Alas!  that  ali  that  I  can  do  is  to  speak 
—when  others  have  died  !  Alas  I  that  I  can  only  meditate 
here— when  the  hearts  •)f  many  are  rent  with  agony!  Oh!  poor 
and  unavailing  it  seems,  only  to  take  part,  in  weak  ^sympathy, 
with  their  bitter  som>w.  But  human  help  cannot  avail,  and 
we  can  only  say  in  »Hir  impotence  and  griel — May  God  com 
fort  them ! 


It  is  stated  as  a  singular  fact,  that  of  four  female  sove¬ 
reigns  who  have  occupied  the  throne  of  England,  not  one  was 
ever  a  mother.  Three  out  of  tlie  four  were  married  ;  the  first 
Mary,  married  to  Philip  of  Spain — the  second  Mary,  joined  in 
the  sovereignty  with  her  ever  to  be  remembered  huslmnd,  the 
hero  of  tlie  Boyne— and  Anne,  married  to  prince  George  of 
Denmark — Elizabeth  never  was  married.  None  of  the  three, 
however,  left  a  child  to  inherit  her  crown. 
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Fading  FUwtrs^Tke  Burning  Ship  At  Sta. 


But  darken’d  clouds  have  only  when 
The  lisht  of  day  has  ceased, 

Again  to  fleet  across  the  skies 
To  meet  it  in  the  east; 


SECOND  VERSE. 


And  the  flow’rs  if  fragrant  ever 
Will  a  sweetness  still  retain; 
But  the  broken  heart  will  never 
Oh,  never  bloom  again. 


THE  BURNING  SHIP  AT  SEA. 

The  night  was  clear  and  mild, 

And  the  breeze  went  softly  by. 

And  the  stars  of  Heaven  smil’d 
As  their  lamps  lit  up  the  sky, 

And  there  rode  a  gallant  ship  on  the  wave— 

But  many  a  hapless  wight  ^ 

Slept  the  sleep  of  death  that  night. 

And  before  the  morning  light 
Found  a  grave. 

All  were  sunk  in  soft  repose. 

Save  the  watch  upon  the  deck ; 

Not  a  boding  dream  arose 
Of  the  horrors  of  the  wreck. 

To  the  mother,  or  the  child,  or  the  sire ; 

Till  a  shriek  of  woe  profound. 

Like  a  death-knell,  echo’d  round. 

With  a  wild  and  dismal  sound. 

Crying  fire ! 

Now  the  flames  are  spreading  fast — 

With  resistless  rage  they  fly. 

Up  the  shrouds  and  up  the  mast, 

And  are  flickering  to  the  sky ; 

Now  the  deck  is  all  a  blaze ;  now  the  rails— 
There’s  no  place  to  rest  their  feet ; 

Fore  and  aft  the  torches  meet. 

And  a  winged  lightning  sheet 
Are  the  sails. 


No  one  heard  the  cries  of  wo 
But  the  sea-bird  that  flew  by ; 

There  was  hurrying  to  and  fro. 

But  no  hand  to  save  was  nigh ; 

Still  before  the  burning  foe  they  w'ere  driven. 
Last  farewells  were  uttered  there, 

With  a  wild  and  frenzied  stare, 

And  a  short  and  broken  prayer 
Sent  to  heaven. 

Some  leap  over  in  the  flood 

To  the  death  that  waits  them  there ; 
Others  quench  the  flames  with  blood. 
And  expire  in  open  air; 

Some,  a  moment  to  escape  from  the  grave, 

.  On  the  bowsprit  take  a  stand ; 

But  their  death  is  near  at  hand— 

Soon  they  hug  the  burning  brand 
On  the  wave. 

From  his  briny  ocean  bed. 

When  the  morning  sun  awoke, 

Lo,  that  gallant  ship  had  fled  ! 

And  a  sable  cloud  of  smoke 
Was  the  monumental  pyre  that  remained; 
But  the  sca-gull.4  round  it  fly. 

With  a  quick  and  fearful  cry; 

And  the  brands  that  floated  by 
Blood  hud  stained. 


no 


Old  Spanish  Battle-Song — A  Dreadful  Mutiny, 


in  hi#  hammock:  the  officer  of  the  watch  rend  the  fu.ieml  ser- 
OLD  SPANISH  BATTLE-SONG.  vice  over  him,  by  the  light  of  /a  lanlhorn,  and  ns  the  awful 


Fling  forth  the  proud  banner  of  I^on  again  ; 

Let  the  high  word — Castile — go  resounding  through  Spain ! 
And  thou,  free  Asturias,  encamped  on  the  height, 

I’our  down  thy  dark  sons  to  the  vintage  of  hght; 

W nke !  wake !  the  old  soil  where  our  heroes  repose 
Rings  hollow  and  deep  to  the  trampling  of  foes ! 

The  voices  are  mighty  that  swell  from  the  past. 

With  Arragon’s  cry  on  the  shrill  mountain-blast ; 

The  ancient  Sierras  give  strength  to  our  tread — 

The  pines  murmur  song  where  bright  blood  hath  been  shed. 
Fling  forth  the  proud  banner  of  Leon  again. 

And  shout  ye,  “  Castile !  to  the  rescue  of  Spain  !  ” 


A  DREADFUL  MUTINY. 

It  takes  a  great  deal  to  make  a  sailor  mutiny ;  it  is  not  done 
by  merite«l  punishment.  A  sailor  knows  as  well  as  his  officers 
do,  when  he  deserves  flogging,  but  if  he  knows  he  does  not 
deserve  it,  every  lash  cuts  deeper  than  the  flesh,  and  leaves  a 
scar  which  it  takes  a  long  time  to  wear  out,  if  it  is  ever  effaced. 
Men  in  that  ship  were  expected  to  do  what  was  impossible ; 
a  whole  watch  of  fore-topmen  would  sometimes  be  flogged  for 
being  a  few  seconds  after  the  main-topmen,  and  the  lost  man 
on  the  topsail  yard  was  sure  for  it.  John  Simmons  was  second 
captain  of  the  top,  and  as  smart  a  sailor  as  ever  hauled  out  a 
reef-earing. 

One  evening,  some  time  after  my  being  disrated,  I  was  aft 
at  the  lee  helm,  as  there  was  a  fresh  breeze  of  wind.  The 
Captain  came  upon  deck,  and  I  could  see  by  his  detested  face, 
that  the  devil  was  in  him :  his  nostrils  were  compressed,  and 
hi#  upp«*r  lip  curled  up  like  a  scroll.  He  took  two  or  three 
short  and  hurried  turns — looketl  aloft,  and  swore  at  the  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  watch,  for  having  slacked  off  the  lee  fore-topsail 
brace— -called  the  quartermaster  an  old  lubber,  and  gave  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  return  of  his  madness.  He  then  roared  out,  “  Turn 
the  hands  up,  reef  topsails,  and  I  *11  flog  the  last  half-dozen 
on  the  lower  deck.” 

The  men  came  rushing  up  from  below  as  if  the  devil  himself 
hud  bt*en  driving  them. 

“  Now,”  said  he,  taking  out  his  watch,  ‘‘  I  ’ll  allow  you  one 
minute,  and  I  ’ll  flog  every  man  of  you  if  you  are  not  in  time —  I 
’way  aloft,  lower  away  the  topsails.” 

The  men  flew  up  the  rigging  like  lightning,  and,  the  com¬ 
mand,  “  trice  up,  lay  out,  take  in  two  reefs,”  was  hardly  given, 
when  it  seeme«l  the  sail  was  reefed,  the  men  off  the  yard,  and 
the  sail  at  the  mast-hen<l  again.  It  was  done  within  the  time 
allotted,  but  on  Umking  up,  a  point  was  discovered  untied  in 
both  fore  and  main-topsails.  The  Captain  very  humanely  I 
gave  them  another  trial,  and  the  reefs  were  shaken  out  and 
the  sail  reefed,  as  quickly,  and  as  well  as  before ;  but  poor 
John,  who  was  at  the  lee  yard-arm,  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid 
being  the  last  man  on  the  yard,  made  a  spring  at  the  lee  rig¬ 
ging,  he  misst^d  hi#  hold,  and  fell  upon  tne  deck! — poor  fel¬ 
low  I  every  bone  in  his  skin  was  broken ! 

“  What - lubber  is  that  ?”  demanded  the  Captain  of  the 

forecastle  officer. 

“  The  second  captain  of  the  fore-top.  Sir,”  replied  the 
Lieutenant. 

“  Fitch  him  overboard,  and  be - ,  then,”  returned  the 

Captain. 

This  horrid  mandate  was  not  obeyed ;  the  doctor  was  aft, 
and  ran  forward  to  see  what  could  be  done ;  but  his  promj)ti- 
tude  was  useless:  poor  John  was  dying.  When  he  fell,  I  was 
close  by  him,  and  ran  to  him,  and  raising  his  head  gently  from 
the  deck,  #up|>orted  it  on  my  arm.  The  doctor  wished  him  to 
be  removed  to  the  sick-bay,  but  he  said  faintly,  “  Don’t  touch 
me — good  bye,  shipmates — God  bless  you  all” — and  as  the 
glaze  was  coming  over  his  eyes,  he  recognised  me,  and  his  last 
whisper  was — “  Poor  Jane — give — givt; — ,”  his  head  fell  back 
TOwerless  on  my  arm,  and  lie  yielded  up  in  agony  his  last 
breath. 

“  Shipmates,”  murmured  a  hollow  sepulchral  voice  close  at 
hand,  ** remember!'' 

Had  you  witnessed  the  countenances  of  the  men  on  the 
lower  deck  at  supper  that  night,  you  would  never  have  forgot¬ 
ten  it :  I  never  have  ;  and'  although  perfectly  ignorant  of  what 
was  in  contemplation,  I  saw  they  were  at  the  highest  pitch  of 
desperatioq.  That  night,  poor  John  Simmons  was  sewed  up 


words  _  We,  therefore,  commit  his  body  to  the  deep,”  peale<l 
upon  my  ears,  and  the  sullen  roar  of  the  waves,  as  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  corpse,  which  followed,  the  same  voice  before  men¬ 
tioned,  in  a  still  more  awful  manner,  called  out,  “  Remember 
The  officer  of  the  watch  lotiked  round  him  before  he  recom¬ 
menced  reading  the  latter  part  of  the  service,  but  all  the  men 
near  him  appeared  to  be  as  ignorant,  as  to  whom  the  sound 
came  from,  as  himself.  A  solemn  "  Amen,”  was  pronounced, 
echoed  by  the  same  voice,  w'hich  concluded  this  melancholy 
ceremony. 

1  think  it  was  the  next  day,  (a  man-of-war  brig,  the  D - , 

was  in  company,)  1  observed  several  of  the  men  going  from 
one  mess  to  the  other,  whispering  something.  One  in  partic¬ 
ular,  a  man  who  had  been  a  boatswain’s  mate,  but  disrated  and 
flogged,  because  the  Captain  thought  he  was  not  laying  on  the 
lash  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  was  very  active.  It  was  his 
voice,  I  am  almost  certain,  that  I  heard  repeat  the  word — ‘re¬ 
member  ;’  but  every  thing  was  so  conducted  that  I  knew' 
nothing  of  what  was  brewing.  It  was  the  night  for  scrubbing 
j  and  washing  clothes,  always  done  in  the  middle  watch.  I  was 
I  between  two  of  the  guns  abaft  on  the  main  deck,  scrubbing  a 
pair  of  duck  trousers.  I  thought  there  was  an  unusual  noise 
I  with  the  wash  deck  buckets,  and  looking  up,  I  saw  several  of 
the  men  apparently  larking — throwing  the  buckets  at  one  an¬ 
other.  The  Captain  sent  out  of  his  cabin  word  for  the  men 
to  make  less  noise,  but  they  took  no  notice  of  what  was  said; 
on  the  contrary,  they  mu«le  more  noise  than  before,  taking  the 
shot  out  of  the  rucks,  and  throwing  them  about  the  deck.  At 
last  the  First  Lieutenant  came  up,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance*,  when  one  of  the  men  insulted  him.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  his  cabin  and  brought  up  a  sword,  with  which  he 
went  forward  among  the  men,  and  endeavored  to  lesttire  or¬ 
der.  He  was  knocked  down,  run  through  the  body  with  his 
own  sword,  and  thrown  out  of  a  port. 

Seeing  this  horrid  murder,  I  left  my  trousers  unfinished,  ran 
on  deck,  and  aloft  to  the  main-top.  From  this  place  I  heard 
the  shouts  of  the  infuriated  mutineers,  and  the  groans  of  the 
dying ;  and  every  now  and  then,  the  splash  of  some  mangled 
victim,  committed  to  the  waves.  The  men  had  broken  open 
the  gunner’s  store-room,  and  possessed  themselves  of  arms 
and  ammunition. 

The  Captain,  hearing  the  uproar  increase,  opened  the  ca¬ 
bin-door,  and  came  out.  He  was  no  sooner  seen,  than  one  of 
the  men  gave  him  a  blow  with  a  hand-spike,  and  he  n'treated 
to  his  cabin.  Four  or  five  of  the  men  rushed  in  after  him, 
armed  with  cutlasses,  boarding-pikes,  and  muskets  with  fixed 
bayonets.  The  Captain  endeavored  to  defend  himself  with  a 
short  sword,  and  for  a  time  kept  them  at  bay.  So  much  did 
they  dread  him,  that  they  shrank  back,  and  were  afraid  to 
strike;  when  one  of  them — John  Morris — called  out,  “  What 
do  you  fear,  men  ?  spike  the  - ”  and  gave  them  an  ex¬ 

ample  by  running  him  through  with  a  bayonet. 

They  all  followed  his  example,  each  one  seeming  anxious 
to  satiate  his  bloody  vengeance.  He  was  covererl  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  wounds,  and  after  cutting  and  hacking  the  body,  and 
treating  it  with  every  possible  indignity,  they  threw  him  out  of 
the  cabin  windows. 

My  lati*  antagonist — if  it  was  done  on  my  account,  I  am 
very  sJtiy — was  another  of  their  victims,  and  only  two  or  three 
of  the  ofticers  were  exempted  from  the  carnage ;  among  them 
was  a  midshipman,  and  at  the  time  sick  in  his  cot ;  his  life  was 
saved  by  one  of  the  mutineers,  who  was  his  countryman.  I 
was  soon  joined  by  tw’o  or  three  others  of  the  peaceably  dis¬ 
posed,  who,  like  me,  were  horror-struck  at  the  bloodshed  go¬ 
ing  on  below ;  and  we  did  not  quit  our  station  until  after  the 
day  broke.  The  main  deck  was  covered  with  blood ;  it  was 
the  blood  of  our  officers,  many  ef  whom  were  as  goed  men  as 
ever  lived. 

I  have  often,  since  that  time,  stood  upon  a  bloody  deck,  and 
thought  light  of  it,  for  it  was  blood  shed  in  our  country’s 
cause,  and  in  fair  fight.  As  to  the  captain,  if  he  had  pos¬ 
sessed  a  thousand  lives,  he  deserved  to  have  lost  them ;  but 
bloodthirsty  cruelty  alone  called  for  the  murder  of  the  rest.  A 
boatswain’s  mate  now  took  the  command,  and  called  a  council 
of  war.  Some  w’ere  for  cruising  for  prizes  as  a  pirate  p  some 
wished  to  leave  the  West  Indies,  and  take  the  ship  into  a 
French  port;  but  the  greatest  number  voted  to  run  her  into  the 
first  port  they  came  to  on  the  Spanish  Main,  and  give  her  up 
to  tlie  Spaniards.  The  latter  plan  was  carried  into  efl’ect,  and 
the  next  day  found  us  at  anchor  under  the  guns  of  a  heavy 
battery. 


Soult  and  'Wellington — The  New-Englcmd  Coast — Bachelors, 
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SOULT  AND  WELLINGTON. 

They  met  amid  the  bloody  fields  of  Spain, 

When  the  swart  peasant  left  his  reaping-hook, 

And,  heedless  of  the  ripe,  ungarnered  grain, 

A  sharper  weapon  in  his  right  hand  took. 

For  otlter  harvests ;  when  the  green  hills  shook 
With  battle’s  thunder,  and  the  carnage  fVood 
Swelled  to  a  river  many  a  mountain  brook. 

There  met  they,  and  like  gods  of  battle  stood. 

Each  girt  with  armed  hosts,  and  all  athirst  for  blood ! 

Again  they  met — ’t  was  on  a  summer’s  day, 

And  half  a  million  j)eople  with  them  met, 

Not  gin  with  arms  in  slaughterous  array. 

With  crimson  banners  tom,  and  swords  blood-wet; 

But  each  in  his  high  place  of  honor  set. 

When  all  the  bells  of  joyous  London  rung; 

When  window,  balcon,  roof,  and  parapet. 

Where  thronged  with  people  and  with  garlands  hung. 
And  one  ‘  God  save  the  Queen !’  pealed  from  the  nation’s 
tongue ! 

There  met  they ;  and  like  brethren,  side  by  side, 

Swell’d  the  glad  pomp  of  that  great  jubilee. 

Oh !  proudi'st  triumph  of  that  day  of  pride. 

When  met  the  nation’s  ancient  chivalry. 

With  ceremonial  old,  to  reverence  thee. 

Thou  young  and  favor»?d  Queen  of  many  lands — 

That  every  neighbor-land  and  every  sea, 

With  an  according  gladness  clapped  their  hands. 

And  that  those  mighty  warriors  met  with  sheathed  brands ! 


DANGERS  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COAST. 

It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  night  in  October.  The  wind, 
was  steady  from  the  southwest,  blowing  a  gentle  breeze — the 
sea  was  as  smooth  as  a  fresh-water  pond,  and  its  tremulous 
surface  leHected  the  beams  of  the  silvery  moon.  The  whole 
scene  was  well  calculated  to  sooth  and  tranquilizc  the  mind, 
and  to  fill  the  l>osom  of  the  dreamy  youth,  or  the  imaginative 
poet  with  images  of  peace,  of  joy,  of  happiness — as  the  good 
ship  Endymion,  after  a  passage  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
days  from  India,  bound  to  Boston,  was  standing  in  under  all 
sail,  toward  the  b«a:k  of  Cape  Cod — expecting  every  moment 
to  make  the  Light  on  the  Highlands. 

At  this  time  a  group  of  hardy,  weather-beaten,  rough-look¬ 
ing  tars,  who  composed  the  starboard  watch,  were  assembled 
on  the  forecastle  of  the  Endymion,  and  were  whiling  away  the 
time  and  amusing  each  other  by  recounting  scenes  and  events 
in  which  they  had  participated  in  by-gone  years,  when  aj)- 
proaching  the  coast  of  New  England  from  a  foreign  shore. 
They  soon  came  to  the  conclusion,  unanimously,  that  it  was 
the  most  dangenms  coast  in  the  world — “  For,  d’  ye  see,” 
said  old  Bob  Bunting,  ”  if  you  are  bound  for  Boston  Bay, 
there  arc  dangers  from  whichever  side  you  come.  If  you  come 
from  the  South,  there  is  Nantucket  Sln^s,  with  all  the  big  and 
little  *  rips  ’  without  number,  on  the  one  hand,  and  George’s 
Shoal  on  the  other.  If  you  come  from  the  Eastward,  there  is 
the  rocky  and  deceiving  coast  of  Cape  Sable,  with  the  Seal 
Islands,  which  dash  to  pieces  many  a  gallant  ship,  on  the 
North,  and  George’s  Shoal  on  the  South.  To  be  sure,  if  the 
wind  and  weather  were  fair,  it  would  all  do  very  well ;  for 
then  the  skipjjer,  if  he  could  tell  the  difference  between  the 
main  truck  and  a  tarpauling  hat,  would  be  able  to  find  out  w  hat 
he  was  about,  and  could  make  a  ’good  land-fall.  But  the 
worst  of  it  is,  a  fair  wind  on  the  coast  is  almost  alw’uys  at¬ 
tended  with  f»»ul  weather  in  the  winter,  or  a  fog  in  summer; 
and  a  westerly  wind,  which  is  always  clear  and  cool,  is  dead 
ahead.  And  in  bad  weather.  Cape  Ann  or  Cape  Cod  are  ugly 
places  to  run  for,  and  you  ntay  not  see  them  until  you  are  hard 
and  fast  among  the  rocks  or  breakers ;  and  if  y«in  miss  them 
both,  and  find  yourself  close  in  with  Nahant  or  Cohasset 
Rocks,  with  the  wind  blowing  heavy  right  on  shore,  it  is  any 
thing  but  pleasant,  lads,  I  ’ll  assure  you.  And  after  you  have 
been  lying  to  for  two  or  three  days,  in  thick  weather,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  get  an  observation — and  then  shape  a  course, 
you  are  about  as  likely  to  make  Boon  Island  Ledge  and  the 
Isles  of  Shoals,  or  the  Old  Man  Shoal  and  Great  Kip,  as  Cape 
Ann  or  Cape  Cod — (jr,  [»erhaps.  Green  Island,  or  the  Hard¬ 
ings,  or  Nantasket  Beach  would  appear  all  at  once  right  un¬ 
der  the  jib-boom. 

“  I  remember,”  continued  old  Bob,  “  it  was  in  the  brig 


Nimrod,  with  Captain  Clearweather.  We  had  a  long  passage 
from  Gibraltar — were  on  short  allowance,  and  all  were  anxious 
to  get  into  port.  We  struck  soundings  on  (ieorge’s  one  night, 
and  run  for  Cape  Ann  with  th<'  wind  at  North  East,  and  fog 
and  thick  weather  rapidly  coming  on.  But  we  kept  a  bright 
hwk  out — got  sight  t)f  th«  Cape— a  glatl  sight  it  was,  too — and 
bore  up  for  the  entrance  of  Boston  harbor.  Our  captain  was 
a  g«KKl  sailor,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Bay,  but  as 
the  wind  had  veered  into  the  South  East,  and  it  began  to  blow 
very  hanl,  and  to  rain  very  fast,  so  that  we  could  not  see  more 
than  a  mile  «r  two  ahead,  and  a  dark  night  l>eside,  we  found 
that  we  were  in  a  pokerish  situation,  and  felt  rather  streaked. 
We  took  a  couple  of  retd's  in  the  topsails,  and  a  ret*f  in  the 
courses,  and  made  all  n'ady  to  claw  off  it  |M)S8ible,  ami  eve- 
ly  man  was  at  his  station  ready  to  hrace  rouml  the  yards. 
The  chief  mate  was  on  the  fore  topsail  yard,  looking  out— the 
captain  was  walking  the  quarter  deck,  and  1  know  must  have 
felt  rather  bad,  for  he  did  not  want  u»  stand  off  and  lose  a 
fair  wind,  p)  bt*  followed  by  a  stiff  north-wester,  and  perhaps 
be  beating  about  for  a  week  or  two  longer — and  he  was  afraid 
to  keep  on  his  course  toward  Bi>ston  light,  fur  fear  tliat  the 
current  or  bad  steering,  might  shove  us  out  of  our  course,  and 
that  Cohasset  rocks,  or  the  Graves,  might  bring  us  up  all 
standing. 

”  .\t  last,  when  we  got,  as%he  Captain  concluded,  within 
about  three  miles  of  the  light,  and  it  could  not  be  seen,  and 
no  prospect  of  better  weather,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  run  no 
longer,  but  down  helm,  haul  on  a  wind,  and  try  to  work  out 
of  the  Bay.  I  never  felt  worse  in  my  life,  than  1  did  when  1 
heard  him  give  the  t)rder  to  brace  up  the  yards,  and  haul  her 
close  on  a  wind.  The  helm  was  put  down,  and  the  yards 
were  braced  fore  and  aft — and  while  we  were  getting  on  board 
the  fore  tack,  the  clouds  seemed  to  lighten  up  fur  a  moment 
and  away  broad  off  on  the  lee  bow,  was  seen  the  revolving 
light. 

Light,  ho!’  ”  screamed  two  or  three  voices.  *“  Light, 
ho!”’  bawled  out  the  mate  from  aloft.  “‘Light,  ho,”’  an¬ 
swered  the  Captain  from  the  quarter  deck.  “  ‘  It  is  Boston 
light !  my  good  fellows — it  is  Boston  light !  S«|uare  away 
the  yanls  again,  boys — up  with  your  helm — kt*ep  her  to  W. 
S.  VV.,  and  we  shall  soon  get  a  pUot.’ 

“  The  storm  increased  after  this,  and  it  blowed  and  rained 
great  guns — but  we,  nevertheless,  kept  sight  of  the  light,  and 
stood  on — and  in  Light  House  Channel  we  fell  in  with  a  pilot 
boat — and  no  man  ever  received, a  heartier  welcome  than 
Wilson  did  that  night,  when  he  stepped  over  the  gangway. 
Dark  as  it  was,  he  run  her  up  to  town.  How  he  foui^  the 
way  through  the  Narrows,  I  never  could  find  out — and  anchor¬ 
ed  her  off  Long  W  harf.  The  next  morning  the  wind  came 
out  from  the  north-west,  butt-end  foremost — and  if  we  had  not 
got  in  as  we  did,  we  should  have  had  to  beat  about  in  the  bay, 
nobody  knows  how  long — with  but  precious  little  to  eat  to 
drink — and  perhaps  have  got  wrecked  at  last.” 

“  W’hat  time  of  the  year  was  it.  Bob  ?’"  inquired  Bill  Davit. 

“  It  was  somewhere  along  in  November,  1  believe,”  said 
Bob.  “  At  any  -ate,  we  got  in  the  week  before  thanksgiving.” 

“  The  coast  is  sometimes  bad  enough  at  that  season,  in  all 
conscience,”  said  Bill  Davit— “but  did  you  ever  come  on  this 
coa.st  in  the  printer  season  T” 

“  No,”  said  Bob— “  1  never  did — nor  never  will,  if  I  can 
help  it.” 

“  You  are  in  the  right  on’t,”  exclaimed  Bill.  “  Stick  to 
that  and  you’ll  do — /have — and  met  with  the  rubl>ers  too.” 

“  Did  you  have  a  tough  time  7  Come,  Bill,  tell  us  all  about 
it,”  exclaimed,  as  with  one  voice,  several  of  the  crew. 

“  \V  ell,”  continued  Bill  Davit,  “  you  must  know”— 

But  Bill’s  yarn  was  cut  short  beforu  it  was  well  begun,  by 
an  order  from  the  mate  to  haul  aft  the  main  sheet — and  the 
promise*!  tale  of  his  sufferings  on  the  Winter’s  Coast  was  nc 
cessarily  postponed  for  a  brief  period. 


BACHELORS. 

A  Tuscaloosa  paper  says  that  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Senate  of  Alabama,  to  impose  a  fine  upon  all  bachel¬ 
ors  in  that  State.  Single  gentlemen  «if  twentv-five  arc  to  pay 
five  dollars  for  their  privilege ;  and  those  who  have  persisted 
in  their  obstinacy  for  a  longer  peri«Kl  are  sentenced  to  pay  five 
dollars  for  each  and  every  year  over  that  age.  This  latter 
clause  will  bear  hard  upon  veterans. 

Bachelors,  it  ap{icars,  are  a  fated  rare — lawful  objects  for 
every  body  to  have  a  fling  at.  The  Legislature  of  Alabama 
ara  not  the  only  conclave  of  wise  men  that  have  aimed  legis- 
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ativff  inflictionn  against  this  unoiTending  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  A  project  ef  similar  import  was  gotten  up  not  many 
years  ago  in  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives ; 
which  luckily  failed,  however,  when  it  was  ascertained  tliat 
all  petitions  in  l>ehalf  of  the  measure  came  from  middle  aged  i 
and  single  ladies.  But  the  suspicious  eye  of  the  law  is  the  , 
least  of  the  evils  which  this  unfortunate  class  have  to  dread. 
Society  looks  askant  at  them;  persecution  cleaves  to  them  with  I 
a  kind  of  natural  affinity.  A  bachelor  is  considertul  us  a  sort  i 
of  disintegrated  atom  adjunct  to  nothings— an  existence  with¬ 
out  entity— -an  unclaimed  isolation — a  wandering  light  that  is  I 
reckoned  neither  among  the  planets  nor  the  fixed  stars.  He 
is  a  wayfaring  passenger  that  must  carry  his  own  budget ;  he 
belongs  to  the  floating  population — of  little  use  except  to  count 
one  in  the  census  The  State  values  him  only  at  the  rate  of 
his  poll  tax.  But  if  this  were  all,  he  might  submit  with  pa¬ 
tience;  he  might  arm  his  spirit  with  meekness  and  go  through 
the  world  with  nothing  to  mark  him  except  a  resigned  look. — 
But  let  him  be  ever  so  willing  to  pursue  his  course  in  quiet, 
running  against  nobody,  every  body  will  be  sure  to  run  against 
him  ;  he  is  snubbed  on  all  sides;  his  forlorn  condition  is  im¬ 
puted  to  him  as  a  crime — a  crime  done  with  malice  prepense 
and  aforethought.  He  may  say,  after  the  manner  of  Shylock 
— “  Hath  not  a  bachelor  eyes  ?  hath  not  a  bachelor  hands,  or¬ 
gans,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions?  bed  with  the 
same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same 
diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by 
the  same  Winter  and  Summer,  as  other  men  are?”  He 
might  say  all  this;  but  it  would  be  regarded  like  the  expostu¬ 
lation  of  a  partridge  in  shooting  time ;  he  would  meet  with  no 
more  sympathy  than  an  oyster. 

One  would  think  that  the  merits  of  individuals  might  plead 
effectually  in  favor  of  the  species.  John  Locke  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton — reverend  patriarchs  l>oth — might  be  expected  to 
stand  as  bulwarks  against  repntach,  to  the  comfort  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  all  their  followers  in  single  blessedness.  But  what¬ 
ever  respect  may  be  paid  to  their  opinions  in  matters  of  phi¬ 
losophy.  they  are  no  authorities  here.  Even  their  august 
names  are  not  free  from  the  sneers  of  upturned  noses.  Many 
eminent  philosophers  have  been  bachelors — perhaps  the  truth 
is  that  single  gentlemen  have  a  turn  that  way.  They  take  to 
philosophy  as  some  menace  said  to  become  patriots — all  other 
resources  having  failed.  This,  however,  is  but  a  conjecture 
—but  they  have  ills  enough  to  endure  to  make  philosophers 
of  every  one  of  them— especially  I'eripaU'tics. 

Socrates,  indeed,  the  givatest  of  philosophers,  w  as  a  married 
man — but  he  was  a  philosophical  bachelor  first,  and  he  took  a 
wife  ”  in  concatenation  accordingly.”  He  hod  found  out  that 
it  was  by  the  suflering  of  many  trials  that  one’s  philosophy 
hf»d  bef!n  transmitted  to  all  who  have  done  the  same  sintx*. 

Wo  know  not  with  what  favor  the  bill  above  alluded  to  will 
be  received  in  the  Legislature  of  Alabama — such  assemblies 
often  act  in  a  very  strange  manner.  Some  have  attempted  to 
justify  this  sort  of  legislation  by  saying  that  all  luxuries  should 
be  taxed.  We. shall  not  dwell  upon  the  subject,  however, 
having  already  said  enough  to  show  our  regard  for  justice  and 
a  true  sense  of  sympathy  in  reference  to  a  woithy  class  who 
have  suffered  no  little  opprobium. — [Baltimore  American 

AN  IMPORTANT  ASTRONOMICAL  INVENTION. 

Mr.  Russel,  of  Georgetown,  has  invented  and  constnicted 
the  most  perfect  apparatus  for  the  easy  and  practical  attain¬ 
ment  of  Astronbmy,  that  we  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  and  working  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
terrestrial  globe;  but,  instead  of  the  heavenly  bodies  being 
transcribed  on  the  surfece  only,  they  an>  reflected  likewise  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  room,  in  all  the  figures  of  the  heathen  my¬ 
thology,  large  us  life,  and  so  simple  and  plain  that  “  he  that 
runs  may  read,”  and  in  a  few  lessons  understand  thoroughly 
the  whole  principles  of  this  neglected  but  vastly  important 
science. 

The  appanitus  is  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  formed  of  brass  rods ;  and,  when  divested  of  the 
transparent  covering  which  represents  the  stars  and  figures  of 
the  heathen  mythology’,  shows,  by  reflecting  on  the  ceiling,  a 
miniature  resemblance  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  principal  constellations,  as  well  as  the  variations 
which  cause  the  change  of  the  season.  In  fact,  the  wh»)le 
action  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  heie  represented  as  plain 
and  simple  as  if  it  were  possible  for  man  to  bring  the  heavens 
within  so  narrow  a  compass. 

The  plan  of  the  ecliptic,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  eclipses, 


are  beautifully  illustrated,  and  even  the  motion  of  a  comet  in 
its  course  around  the  sun  is  plainly  set  forth. 

We  understand  that  several  scientific  gentlemen  have  ex¬ 
amined  and  greatly  admired  the  apparatus  in  ail  its  details. — 
There  are  yet  many  others  in  the  District  who,  though  they 
have  been  invited,  have  neglected  to  call  and  examine  it.  We 
would  therefore  remind  them  to  call  at  an  early  day  if  they 
wish  to  see  this  important  invention,  feeling  confident  that 
they  will  be  pleased,  while  at  the  same  time  their  opinions 
will  be  of  service  to  the  inventor. 

Mr.  R.  resides  on  Washington  street,  near  the  canal. — 
[Georgetown  Advocate. 


“LAUGH  AND  GET  FAT.” 


BY  E.  M.  FITZGERALD. 

Lack  we  motives  to  laugh  1  Are  not  all  things,  any  thing,  every 
thing,  to  be  laughed  nt7  And  if  nothing  were  to  be  seen,  felt,  heard, 
or  understood,  we  would  laugh  at  it  too !  Mtrry  Beggnrs. 

There ’s  nothing  here  on  earth  deserves 
Half  of  the  thought  we  waste  about  it. 

And  thinking  but  destroys  the  nerves. 

When  we  could  do  so  well  without  it  t 
If  folks  would  let  the  world  go  round. 

And  pay  their  tithes,  and  eat  their  dinners, 

Such  doleful  looks  would  not  be  found. 

To  frighten  us  poor  laughing  sinners: 

Never  sigh  when  you  can  sing. 

But  laugh,  like  me,  at  every  thing  ! 

One  plagues  himself  about  the  sun. 

And  puzzles  on,  through  every  weather. 

What  time  he’ll  rise — how  long  he’ll  run— 

And  when  he’ll  leave  us  altogether : 

Now  matters  it  a  pebble-stone. 

Whether  he  shines  at  six  or  seven  ? 

If  they  don’t  leave  the  sun  alone. 

At  last  they’ll  plague  him  out  of  heaven ! 

Never  sigh  when  you  can  sing. 

But  laugh,  like  me,  at  every  thing ! 

Another  spins  from  out  his  brains 

Fine  cobwebs  to  amuse  his  neighbors. 

And  gets,  for  all  his  toils  and  pains, 

Reviewed  and  laughed  at  for  his  labors; 

Famois  his  star!  and  fame  is  sweet ; 

And  praise  is  pleasanter  than  honey — 

I  write  at  just  so  much  a  sheet. 

And  Messrs  Longman  pay  the  money  ! 

Never  sigh  when  you  can  sing. 

But  laugh,  like  me,  at  every  thing ! 


My  brother  gave  his  heart  away 
To  Mercandotti,  when  he  met  her, 

She  married  Mr.  Ball,  one  day — 

He’s  gone  to  Sweden  to  forget  her ! 

I  had  a  charmer  too — and  sighed. 

And  raved  all  day  and  night  about  her; 

She  caught  a  cold,  poor  thing !  and  died. 
And  I— am  just  as  fat  without  her ! 

Never  sigh  when  you  can  sing, 

But  laugh,  like  me,  at  every  thing  ! 

For  tears  are  vastly  pretty  things, 

But  make  one  very  thin  and  taper ; 

And  sighs  are  music’s  sweetest  strings. 

But  sound  most  beautiful — on  pajier ! 

‘  Thought  ’  is  the  Sage’s  brightest  star, 

•Her  gems  alone  are  worth  his  finding  : 

But  as  I’m  nut  particular, 

I’lease  God,  I’ll  keep  on  ‘  never  minding.’ 

Never  sigh  when  you  can  sing. 

But  laugh,  like  me,  at  every  thing ! 


Oh!  in  this  troubled  world  of  ours, 

A  laughter  mine ’s  a  glorious  treasure  : 

And  separating  thorns  from  flowers, 

Is  half  a  pain  and  half  a  pleasure: 

And  why  be  grave  instead  of  gay  ? 

Why  feel  a-thirst  while  folks  are  quaffing? — 
Oh  !  trust  me,  whatsoe’er  they  say. 

There’s  nothing  half  so  good  as  laughing ! 
Never  sigh  when  you  can  sing. 

But  laugh,  like  me,  at  eveiy  thing ! 
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